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INTRODUCTION 

No history was probably ever more widely read than 
Prescott’s History of Mexico, He began his researches in 
1838 ; five years later he had completed this book, which 
in 1849 was already in its fourth edition. It is a niost 
illuminative work. 

Prescott says : 

‘ The subversion of a groat empire by a handful of ad- 
venturers [in the sixteenth century |, taken with all its 
strange and picturesque accompaniments, has the air of 
romance rather than of sober liistory ; and it is not easy 
to treat such a theme according to the severe rules jire- 
scribed by historical criticism.’ 

If the tale itself is thrilling — and it undoubtedly is — the 
bright hand of the WTiter in no way detracted from the 
effect, for Prescott’s History appears more like a romance 
than an historical document ; and yet it is carefully and 
seriously founded on fact. 

The story of the conquest of a great country, ruled over 
by a great emperor, with a high grade of civilization, is an 
amazing story. 

The Emperor Montezuma, at the head of an Aztec 
following, was all-powerful. These people were not 
savages ; they had built the most wonderful temples, 
veritable books of stone, which to-day remain as annals 
of a great people who existed hundreds, some say thou- 
sands, of years ago. Wonderful indeed must have been 
those temples, a single one of which covered an area of 
twenty acres of land ; and perhaps the finest was that at 
the back of the present cathedral in Mexico City, raised to 
the Aztec god, Huitzilopochli. The city was founded in 
1325. The serpent was worshipped as the god of Wisdom, 
and two hundred enormous serpents’ heads decorated the 
walls of the tow n. Mexican carvings compare well with 
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Egyptian, and there is a strange and weird similarity 
between the two. 

That old eagle of Aztec times is still representative of 
Mexico to-day. Among the treasures discovered in 1900 
near the present cathedral in Mexico City was a stone with 
a carved eagle upon it. This was the date-stone or 
almanac, and each animal represented a day or a month. 
Strangely enough, all but five of the figures for the days of 
the month closely resembled symbolic figures in use in China. 
I have seen the ruins of many of these ancient temples, and 
palaces wherein royal kings kej)t their harems — palaces 
with three hundred rooms ; and have wandered among 
the places of worship raised by Toltecs, Za])otec8, Mayars, 
and Aztecs. Man}’ volumes have been written about 
them, yet how little we really know of these remote but 
civilized peoples ! 

What a wonderful story is Prescott's History of Mexico ! 
A story of mystery and romance, of bloodshed and W’ar, 
religious strife, moral degradation and ethical teaching, 
all jostling along the high road, to the tune of a blind 
man's pen. 

Deftly Prescott brings into view the history of the old 
cultured Toltecs, with whom architecture was far ad- 
vanced, and cannibalism unknown ; then of their w’arlike 
followers — the Aztecs — who sacrificed their slaves, and 
even gave themselves up on the altar, believing that such 
a death was a sure passage to Paradise. He describes the 
pagan religion of those peoples, and their gods, whose 
images I myself saw hidden away in out-of-the-way corners 
of Mexico in the year 1900, and again a few years later, 
when the land had been under Roman Catholic sway for 
nearly four hundred years ; for in spite of the immense 
power of the new religion, the old pagan worship still 
lurked in many hearts, and whether retained from super- 
stition or not, those little gods could sometimes be seen. 

Prescott describes the amazement of the people, to 
whom domesticated animals were unknoTm, at the landing 
of Cortes’s horses ; yet to-day there are vast ranches in 
Mexico with tens of thousands of horses and cattle gallop- 
ing almost wild over the prairies. 
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He says : 

‘ Whatever may be thought of the Conquest in a moral 
view, regarded as a military achievement it must fill us 
with astonishment. That a handful of adventurers, in- 
differently armed and equipped, should have landed on 
the shores of a powerful empire, inhabited by a fierce and 
warlike race, and in defiance of the reiterated prohibitions 
of its sovereign, have forced their way into the interior 
... is in fact little short of the miraculous.’ 

And thus Mexico became a Spanish possession, and 
those conquerors, those men before whom vast countries 
gave way, planted their Spanish flag in the land of Monte- 
zuma, and their Spanish tongue among natives speaking 
many tongues. Spanish has remained the official language 
of Mexico ; but there are still almost a hundred and fifty 
different native languages or dialects spoken by the }>eople 
of the soil. 

A handful of Spaniards landed in 1519 under the leader- 
ship of Hernando Cortes ; and that handful of white men 
subdued that great people. There is a curious old docu- 
ment in Mexico City dated 1524, in which Cort6s is de- 
scribed as ‘ the Governor and Captain of this New Spain 
It is initialled by him in several places. 

It is a pretty story Prescott tells of Marina, whom the 
natives called Malinche, the native slave who was given to 
Cortes, and became his interpreter, his mistress, and 
almost the ruler of Mexico, so great was her influence. 
Interesting indeed is the description he gives of the 
meeting of Montezuma and Cortes ; both powerful, both 
strong, both self-reliant and determined ; each of them 
representative of a powerful race, each of them repre- 
sentative of enlightenment, art, and culture, and yet how 
unlike in all their thoughts and ways ! 

He describes the treasure the defeated Emperor Monte- 
zuma laid at the feet of the great Spanish conqueror, who 
had commanded his submission to be shown by the girding 
of his ankles with chains. 

Cort^ found to his surprise a strange and advanced 
civilization in Mexico. Human sacrifice was common, 
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but human sacrifice was not the sign of an uncivilized 
nation in those days, Prescott describes these human 
sacrifices of the Aztecs as rigorously prescribed by their 
religion. 

The description of the deaths, surrounded by the floral 
decorations, the musical instruments, the priests, the 
splendid dresses, the feathers, make one shudder and one’s 
blood run cold. It was the early sixteenth century, and 
Mexico was a land we are predisposed to think was ‘savage’, 
yet almost the same things were going on in another way 
in the very heart of so-called civilized London, at Tyburn, 
where the Marble Arch now stands, on the borders of Hyde 
Park. In the reign of Hemy VIII the Triple Tree at 
Tyburn had already been in existence for a century and 
a half, and before the final case of hanging for robbery and 
unlawful wounding, in 1783, thieves and murderers, bigots 
and fanatics, religious martyrs and mistaken saints, had 
suffered at Tyburn. We were hardly more civilized in 
London then than they were in Mexico, much as we may 
shudder now at the comparison. 

Half a million Aztecs still remain. s]x*aking their own 
language ; their buried cities are being unearthed to-day, 
but the key to their hieroglyphics is still a mystery. Let 
us hope that some day these books of stone will be as easily 
read as the Egyptian, Chaldean, or Phoenician writings. 
Those Sj)anish conquerors found civilization and barbarism 
side by side' ; the modern visitor can repeat the experience. 
Again civilization has had a temporary check (1914), and 
a degrading barbarism has been allowed to unfold its wings, 
but that is only temporary. A great country of mineral 
wealth, agricultural j)os8ibility, and geographical promise 
cannot go under for long ; the renaissance of Mexico is 
imminent ; but a strong and educated hand must guide 
the steering-wheel, or the car will side-slip again. 

And now let us look at the life of the writer of the 
UiMory of Mexico. 

Among the many famous men who have helped to place 
the State of Massachusetts in the forefront of American 
literature, William Hickling Prescott is not the least 
celebrated ; and indeed he was a distinguished member 
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of a distinguished family, for several of the descendants 
of John Prescott — who had, in the early days of settlement 
in the New Country, found a homo in Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts — had won renown in the public service. 

Bom at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1796, the son of a 
judge, the boy grow up with the intention of following 
the profession of his father, and entered Harvard in 1811, 
to study for that purpose. But in the next year an inci- 
dent occurred which eventually altered the course of his 
career. 

Prescott and his fellow students were rising from a meal 
one day, when, hearing sounds of merriment behind him, 
he turned quickly to see what was going on. As he did 
so, he was caught in the eye by a crust of bread which one 
of his companions had jokingly thrown at the back of his 
head, and the blow instantly destroyed the sight of the eye. 

Nothing daunted, he worked on at Law and graduated 
in 1814, but shortly afterwards the sight of his other eye 
failed, leaving him for several months totally blind, and 
although the sight in a measure returned, he never fully 
recovered the use of the eye, and was constantly subject 
to similar attacks of lengthy blindness. 

He had previously had an inclination for literary work, 
and now, when comjxdled to renounce the idea of becoming 
a lawyer, he engaged a reader, and made a thorough study 
of the history and literature of various nations, finally 
deciding to specialize in Spanish history. It is almost 
impossible for anybody but those who are blind, or who 
have come into daily contact with the blind, to realize the 
patient industry of the man ; his difficulties in connecting 
ideas gathered from a reader in a foreign tongue ; his 
further difficulty in expressing on paper those ideas when 
evolved in his brain. Dictation tried him so severely that 
he finally wrote his own manuscripts, being enabled to do 
so by a writing appliance which he found in London, 
specially arranged for the blind, and this he constantly used. 

The work of William Hickling Prescott was no ordinary 
work. He spared himself no effort, no trouble, and, com- 
mencing with The History of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, which was published in 1838, he linked up the 
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history of that country for a period of a hundred and fifty 
years, describing the Spanish nation at the zenith of its 
wealth and power, as it had never been described before. 
He hunted out unpublished MSS. in several Collections, 
and studied thousands of pages of this material for his 
History of the ConqueM of Mexico. 

He wrote indefatigable’' until 1858, when he had a stroke 
of paralysis, and even after that he worked at his books 
and papers, off and on, until his death a year later. He 
was then engaged on what would have proved his greatest 
work if finished — a new edition of Robertson’s History of 
Charles F after his Abdimtion. Only two volumes, how- 
ever, were completed, and the third was in the making 
when he died. 

Poor Prescott ! he used a writing-case made for the 
blind, and saw his original manuscript but dimly, and 
corrected his work at second hand when it was read over 
to him. This in itself is as remarkable as the brilliancy of 
the volumes he thus gave to the world. 

This story of the Conquest, prefixed by a glimpse of 
that great civilization, ends with the death of Cort<^8 a few 
years later. 

Four hundred years is a long time ; but four hundred 
years is nothing in the annals of a nation, merely as many 
generations as one can count on one’s fingers, and it is only 
so long since Cortes met Montezuma on the shores of the 
lake where now stands Mexico City. 

As already said, Prescott the American was a great 
historian, and his Mexico is a series of word-pictures where 
the more solid history is thrown into relief by his descrip- 
tions of the war whoop of the Indian, the devil dance of 
the chieftain, the incantations of the medicine man, the 
worship of sun and fire, or strange gods and devils — types 
of barbarism that have passed from Mexico. But the 
Indians to-day still do beautiful feather-work, ornament 
their gourds, manipulate quaint artistic pottery, and 
always make offerings of flowers just as they did in the 
days when Cortes entered Mexico, and let the first horse 
loose upon her shores. Such were the customs of the 
Mexico that Prescott described in the following pages. 
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It was the inspiration derived from reading this book 
that steered my bark towards the land of Montezuma. 

In September of 1899 1 first crossed the Rio Grande from 
the United States to stay at a dusty Mexican ranch in the 
north. More than six months had elapsed when I turned 
my back on the tropical vegetation, the parrots, the 
monkeys, and terrapins of the south, and wended my 
way home. 

Mexico was then at the height of her prosperity. Diaz, 
a true descendant of the old spirit of Montezuma, was at 
the zenith of his glory ; the new century dawned in rose- 
coloured hue on the greatest man of the last century. 
Prosperity — prosperity shone on every side. 

Alas ! to-day Mexico is bankrupt. 

For thirty-five years the lightest word of Diaz was a 
command. Those millions of people over whom he ruled 
were at peace with themselves and at peace with the 
world. He was stern to be kind, strong to be lenient. 
His home life was an example, his energy an inspiration. 
Diaz was never led. 

In all things and in all places he was always a leader and 
ruler ; he tottered only when the burden of years was upon 
him, when the unrest of the entire world was also making 
itself manifest in his own land, when he had earned an 
honourable retirement and position ; then he did that 
which he so mistakenly thought was for his country’s 
good — ^he retained office. 

For thirty-five years Diaz never failed. His word was 
as good as his bond. But, alas I during that triumphal hour 
when the bell of Independence clanged forth its jubilant 
sound on the completion of a hundred years of freedom, 
on his eightieth birthday, and foreign potentates sent 
representatives to do the Veteran of Mexico honour, he 
mistook the applause of the multitude and the flutter of 
bunting for the pressing wish of the nation that he should 
retain office, which he had already publicly decided to 
abandon. 

This short, broad, thick-set, square-jawed, determined 
man had brought peace out of warfare, order out of chaos ; 
he had made Mexico one of the best and safest fields for 
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investment in the world ; he had put it on such a sound 
footing that his Government could borrow as much money 
as it wanted at four per cent. Three years after he left 
Mexico that rich country was bankrupt. 

Great, strong, honest, wonderful, and capable as Diaz 
had been till that moment, it was undoubtedly a mistake 
to allow himself to be jx^rsuaded to take the Presidentship 
for the eighth time in the autumn of 1910 ; and so it was 
that Diaz lived long enough to pass judgement on himself 
and justify his opponents’ dislike of continual re-election. 

Yes, Diaz was the greatest man of the nineteenth century. 
He rose to power in a land of chaos. The Roman Catholic 
Church, established by Cortes, had been overthrown by 
Juarez in 18C3. There was no authority in the country. 
There had been fifty-two presidents, dictators, and 
emjxirors in fifty-nine years. Civil war, guerilla warfare, 
revolutions, anything and everything sanguinary and 
unruly, had devastated the country. 

Son of a jieasant, a bit of an Indian by breeding, once 
intended for the Church, he finally entered the Army. 
Through active service in the days of Juarez and the ill- 
fated EmptTor Maximilian, through battles, pierced by 
wounds, he rose to be a general ; and in the year 1867, 
two days after the execution of Maximilian, he rode 
triumphantly into Mexico City at the head of the revo- 
lutionary army. 

Despot, dictator, what you will, this man knew how to 
govern, and for thirty-five years jieace reigned. Public 
debts were paid, railways were expanded, with British 
capital and by British engineers, followed by Americans ; 
the investment of foreign money was encouraged ; bit by 
bit and step by step Mexico rose to prosi^erity. 

That wonderful land of Montezuma, starting from Texas 
in the north, and covering two thousand miles through 
Yucatan to Venezuela, a land of volcanoes and lakes, of 
vast rivers and tropical forests, became one of the most 
flourishing countries in the world under Diaz. 

Young blood and money poured into Mexico, so great 
was the belief of the outside world in its permanent presi- 
dent. They were right. 
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When the Revolution started in Mexico in the early days 
of 1911, Diaz should have quelled it as he had quelled 
many a minor revolution — in the })alm of his hand ; but 
with advancing years quick decision and prompt deter- 
mination are apt to wane. 

History repeats itself. Those old Aztecs fought their 
Spanish conquerors, refused to accept Christianity in 
Roman Catholic guise, felt that a thousand Mexican lives 
were well lost if one foreigner were but killed. They were 
dogged, determined, brave. 

To-day the descendants of Montezuma arc still dogged, 
determined, brave ; and if a handful of Americans con- 
templated entering Mexico with their tiny anny — for that 
is all it would probably mean — terrible bloodshed would 
ensue, and possibly one of the blackest pages in the history 
of the world would follow the attempt of the United States 
Army to march to Mexico CUty. 

The chaos that began when Porfirio Diaz sailed from 
Vera Cruz in May 1911 has been followed by muddle, 
muddle, muddle, for three years, and the great fratricidal 
struggle is still being waged. Nearly eighteen millions of 
people, or more than twic(^ as many as there are in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand combined, are at war among 
themselves. Will the United States swoop down upon 
them, as Spain did four hundred years ago ? There is no 
Montezuma at their head to-day, although General Huerta 
was a sturdy warrior and a strong man ; but President 
Wilson would none of him, and things have gone from 
bad to worse under the swaying diplomacy of the United 
States. 

Would that another Prescott could arise to write the 
History of Mexico from the death of Cortes to the 
present day ! 

E. ALEC-TWEEDIE. 

York Terrace, London, 

Christmas 1914. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

As the Conquest of Mexico has occupied the pens of 
Solis and of Robertson, two of the ablest historians of their 
respective nations, it might seem that little could remain 
at the present day to be gleaned by the historical inquirer. 
But Robertson s narrative is necessarily brief, forming only 
part of a more extended work ; and neither the British 
nor the Castilian author was provided with the important 
materials for relating this event, which have been since 
assembled by t he industry of Spanish scholars. The scholar 
who led the w ay in these researches was Don Juan Baptista 
Munoz, the celebrated historiographer of the Indies, who, 
by a royal edict, was allowed free access to the national 
archives and to all libraries, public, private, and monastic, 
in the kingdom and its colonies. The result of his long 
labours was a vast body of materials, of which unhappily 
he did not live to reap the benefit himself. His manuscripts 
were deposited, after his death, in the archives of the Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid ; and that collection was 
subsequently augmented by the manuscripts of Don Vargas 
Ponye, President of the Academy, obtained, like those of 
Munoz, from different quarters, but especially from the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville. 

On my application to the Academy, in 1838, for permis- 
sion to copy that part of this inestimable collection relating 
to Mexico and Peru, it was freely acceded to, and an eminent 
Grerman scholar, one of their own number, was appointed 
to superintend the collation and transcription of the 
manuscripts ; and this, it may be added, before I had any 
claim on the courtesy of that respectable body, as one of 
its associates. This conduct shows the advance of a liberal 
spirit in the Peninsula since the time of Dr. Robertson, 
who complains that ho was denied admission to the most 
important public repositories. The favour with which my 
own application was regarded, however, must chiefly be 
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2 PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

attributed to the kind offices of the venerable President of 
the Academy, Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, a 
scholar whose j>ersonal character has secured to him the 
same high consideration at home which his literary labours 
have obtained abroad. To this eminent jxjrson I am under 
still further obligations, for the free use which he has 
allowed mo to make of his own manuscripts. — the fruits 
of a life of accumulation, and the basis of those valuable 
publications with which he has at different times illustrated 
Spanish colonial hi 8 tor 3 ^ 

From these three magnificent collections, the result of 
half a century's careful researches, I have obtained a mass 
of unpublished documents, relating to the Conquest and 
Settlement of Mexico and of Peru, comprising altogether 
about eight thousand folio ])ages. They consist of instruc- 
tions of the Court, military and private journals, correspon- 
dence of the great actors in the scenes, legal instruments, 
contemporary chronicles, and the like, drawn from all the 
principal jffaces in the extensive colonial empire of Spain, 
as well as from the public archives in th(' Peninsula, 

I have still further fortified the collection by gleaning 
such materials from Mexico itself as hful been overlooked 
by my illustrious predecessors in these researches. For 
these 1 am indebted to the courtesy of CV)unt Cortina, and, 
yet more, to that of Don Luctis Alaman, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Mexico ; but, above all, to my excellent friend 
Don Angel Calderon de la Barca, late Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to that country from the Court of Madrid. — a gentle- 
man whose high and estimable qualities, even more than 
his station, secured him the public confidence, and gained 
him frcM3 access to every place of interest and importance 
in Mexico. 

I have also to acknowledge the very kind offices rendered 
to mo by the Count Camaldoli at Naples ; by the D\ike of 
Serradifalco in Sicily, a nobleman whose science gives 
additional lustre to his rank ; and by the Duke of Monte- 
leone, the j)resent representative of CortAs, who has 
courteously opened the archives of his family to my inspec- 
tion. To these name« must also be added that of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, Bart., whose precdous collection of manuscripts 
probably surjxisses in extent that of any private gentleman 
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in Oreat Britain, if not in Euro|)e ; that of Moiib. Ternaux- 
Cbmpans, the proprietor of the valuable literary collection 
of Don Antonio Uguina, including the paperM of Mufioz, 
the fruits of which he is giving to the world in his excellent 
translations ; and, lastly, that of niy friend and country- 
man, Arthur Middleton, Esq., late Charg6 d'Atfaires from 
the United States at the (burt of Madrid, for the efficient 
aid he has afforded me in })rosecuting my inquiries in that 
capital. 

In addition to this stock of original documents obtained 
through these various sources, 1 have diligently provided 
myself with such printed works as have reference to the 
subject, including the magnificent publications w'hich have 
appeared both in France and England on the Anticjuities 
of Mexico, which, from their cost and colossal dimensions, 
would seem better suited to a public than to a j)rivatc 
library. 

Having thus stated the nature of my materials, and the 
sources whence they are derived, it remains for me to add 
a few observations on the general plan and com})osition of 
the work. — Among the remarkable achievements of the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century, there is no one more 
striking to the imagination than the conquest of Mexico. 
The subversion of a great empire by a handful of adven- 
turers, taken with all its strange and jacturesque accom- 
paniments, has the air of romance rather than of sober 
history’ ; and it is not easy to treat such a theme according 
to the severe rules prescribed by historical criticism. But 
notwithstanding the seductions of the subject, 1 have 
conscientiously endeavoured to distinguish fact from fiction, 
and to establish the narrative on as broad a basis as possible 
of contemporary evidence ; and 1 have taken occasion to 
corroborate the text by ample citations from authorities, 
usually in the original, since few of them can be very 
accessible to the reader. In these extracts I have scrupu- 
lously conformed to the ancient orthogra[)hy, however 
obsolete and even barbarous, rather than impair in any 
degree the integrity of the original document. 

Although the subject of the work is, proj^erly, only the 
Conquest of Mexico, I have prejmred the way for it by such 
a view of the civilization of the ancient Mexicans, as might 
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acquaint tiie reader with the character of this extraordinary 
race, and enable him to understand the difficulties which 
the Spaniards had to encounter in their subjugation. This 
introductory part of the work, with the essay in the Appen- 
dix, which properly belongs to the Introduction, although 
both together making only half a volume, has cost me as 
much labour, and nearly as much time, as the remainder 
of the history. If 1 shall have succeeded in giving the 
reader a just idea of the true nature and extent of the 
civilization to which the Mexicans had attained, it will not 
be labour lost. 

The story of the C-onquest terminates with the fall of 
the capital. Yet I have ])ref erred to continue the narrative 
to the death of Cortes, relying on the interest which the 
development of his character in his military career may 
have excited in the reader. ] am not insensible to the hazard 
I incur by such a course. The mind previously occupied 
with one great idea, that of the subversion of the capital, 
may feel the })rolongation of the story beyond that point 
superfluous, if not tedious ; and may find it difficult, 
after the excitement caused by witnessing a great national 
catastrophe, to take an interest in the adventures of 
a private individual. Solis took the more politic course 
of concluding his narrative with the fall of Mexico, and thus 
leaves his readers with the full impression of that memorable 
event undisturbed on their minds. To prolong the narrative 
is to expose the historian to the error so much censured by 
the French critics in some of their most celebrated dramas, 
where the author by a premature denomment has impaired 
the interest of his piece. It is the defect that necessarily 
attaches, though in a greater degree, to the history of 
Columbus, in which }>etty adventures among a group of 
islands make up the sequel of a life that opened with the 
magnificent discovery of a World ; a defect, in short, 
which it has required all the genius of Irving, and the 
magical charm of his style, perfectly to overcome. 

Notwithstanding these objections, I have been induced to 
continue the narrative partly from deference to the opinion 
of several Spanish scholars, who considered that the 
biography of Cortes had not been fully exhibited, and partly 
from the circumstance of my having such a body of original 
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materials for this biography at my command. And I 
cannot regret that I have adopted this course ; since, 
whatever lustre the Conquest may reflect on Cort<^‘s as a 
military achievement, it gives but an imperfect idea of 
his enlightened spirit, and of his comj)rehensivo and 
versatile genius. 

To the eye of the critic t here may seem some incongruity 
in a plan which combines objects so dissimilar as those 
embraced by the present history" ; where the Introduction, 
occupied with the antiquities and origin of a nation, has 
somewhat the character of a philoso})hic theme, while the 
conclusion is strictly biographical, and the two may be 
supposed to match indifferently with the main body, or 
historical portion of the work. But 1 may hope that such 
objections will be found to have less weight in practice 
than in theory ; and, if properly managed, that the general 
views of the Introduction will prej)are the reader for the 
particulars of the Conquest, and that the great public 
events narrated in this will, w'ithout violence, o})en the way 
to the remaining personal history of the hero who is the 
soul of it. Whatever incongruity may exist in other ro8j>ects, 
I may hope that the unity of interest, the only unity held of 
much importance by modern critics, will be found still to 
be preserved. 

The distance of the present age from the period of the 
narrative might be presumed to secure the historian from 
undue prejudice or partiality. Yet to the American and 
the English reader, acknowledging so different a moral 
standard from that of the sixteenth century, 1 may possibly 
be thought too indulgent to the errors of the conquerors ; 
while to a Spaniard, accustomed to the undiluted panegyric 
of Solis, I may bo deemed to have dealt too hardly with 
them. To such I can only say that, while, on the one hand, 
I have not hesitated to expose in their strongest colours 
the excesses of the Conquerors ; on the other, I have given 
them the benefit of such mitigating reflections as might 
be suggested by the circumstances and the period in which 
they lived. I have endeavoured not only to present a pic- 
ture true in itself, but to place it in its proper light, and to 
put the spectator in a projjer point of view for seeing it to 
the best advantage. I have endeavoured, at the expense of 
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some repetition, to surround him with the spirit of the times, 
and, in a word, to make him, if I may so express myself, 
a contemi)or{iry of the sixteenth century. Whether, and 
how far, I have succeeded in this, he must determine. 

For one thing, before I conclude, I may reasonably ask 
the reader’s indulgence. Owing to the state of my eyes, 
I have been obliged to use a writing-case made for the blind, 
which does not permit t he writer to see his own manuscript. 
Nor have I ever correctc^d, or even read, my own original 
draft. As the chirography, under these disadvantages, has 
been too often careless and obscure, occasional errors, 
even with the utmost care of my secretary, must have 
necessarily occurred in the transcription, somewhat 
increased by the barbarous phraseology imported from my 
Mexican authorities. I cannot expect that these errors 
have always been detected even by the vigilant eye of the 
j)erspicacious critic to whom the proof-sheets have been 
subjoct(Kl. 

In the jireface to The History of Ferdinand and Isabella ^ 
I lament ed that, while occu})ied with that subject, two of its 
most attractive parts had engaged the attention of the 
most popular of American authors, Washington Irving. By 
a singular chance, something like the reverse of this has 
taken ])laco in the compasition of tlie present history, and 
I have found inyself unconsciously taking up ground which 
he was prejjaring to occupy. It was not till I had become 
master of my rich collection of materials, that I was 
acquainted with this circumstance ; and had he }^rsevered 
in ins design, I should unhesitatingly have abandoned my 
own, if not from courtesy, at least from policy ; for, though 
armed with the weapons of Achilles, this could give me no 
hope of success in a com})etition with Achilles himself. 
But no sooner was that distinguished writer informed of the 
preparations I had made, than, with the gentlemanly spirit 
which will surprise no one who has the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, he instantly announced to mo his intention 
of leaving the subject ojnm to me. While I do but justice 
to Mr. Ir\ing by this statement, I feel the prejudice it does 
to myself in the unavailing regret I am exciting in the bosom 
of the reader. 

I must not conclude this Preface, too long protracted as 
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it is already, without a word of acknowledgement to my 
friend George Ticknor, Esq. — the friend of many years — for 
his patient revision of my manuscript : a labour of love, 
the worth of which those only can estimate who are ac- 
quainted with his extraordinary erudition and his nice 
critical taste. If I have reserved his name for the last in 
the list of those to whose good offices I am indebted, it is 
most assured^ not because I value his services least. 

VVILLIAJVI H. PRESCDTT, 

Boston, October 1 , 1843 . 
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INTRODUCTION— VIEW OF THE AZTEC CIVILIZATION 
CHAPTER I 

ANCIENT MEXICO — CLIMATE AND PRODUCTS — PRIMITIVE RACES — 
AZTEC EMPIRE 

Of all that extensive empire which once acknowledged 
the authority of Spain in the New World, no portion, for 
interest and importance, can be compared with Mexico — 
and this equally, whether we consider the variety of its 
soil and climate ; the inexhaustible stores of its mineral 
wealth ; its scenery, grand and picturesque beyond 
example ; the character of its ancient inhabitants, not 
only far surpassing in intelligence that of the other North 
American races, but reminding us, by their monuments, 
of the primitive civilization of Egypt and Hindostan ; and 
lastly, the peculiar circumstances of its Conquest, adven- 
turous and romantic as any legend devised by Norman or 
Italian bard of chivalry. It is the purpose of the present 
narrative to exhibit the history of this Conquest, and that 
of the remarkable man by whom it was achieved. 

But, in order that the reader may have a better under- 
standing of the subject, it will be well, before entering on 
it, to take a general survey of the political and social 
institutions of the races who occupied the land at the time 
of its discovery. 

The country of the ancient Mexicans, or Aztecs as they 
were called, formed but a very small part of the extensive 
territories comprehended in the modern republic of Mexico. 
Its boundaries cannot be defined with certainty. They 
were much enlarged in the latter days of the empire, when 
they may be considered as reaching from about the 
eighteenth degree north, to the twenty-first on the Atlantic ; 
and from the fourteenth to the nineteenth, including 
a very narrow strip, on the Pacific. In its greatest breadth 
B 3 
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it could not exceed five degrees and a half, dwindling, as 
it approached its south-eastern limits, to less than two. 
It covered, probably, less than sixteen thousand square 
leagues. Yet, such is the remarkable formation of this 
country, that though not more than twice as large as 
New England, it presented every variety of climate, and 
was capable of yielding nearly every fruit found between 
the equator and the Arctic circle. 

All along the Atlantic the country is bordered by a broad 
tract, called the tierra caliente, or hot region, which has 
the usual high temperature of equinoctial lands. Parched 
and sandy plains are intermingled with others of exuberant 
fertility, almost impervious from thickets of aromatic 
shrubs and wild flowers, in the midst of which tower up 
trees of that magnificent growth which is found only within 
the tropics. In this wilderness of sweets lurks the fatal 
malaria^ engendered, probably, by the decomposition of 
rank vegetable substances in a hot and humid soil. The 
season of the bilious fever — vcytnito, as it is called — which 
scourges these coasts, continues from the spring to the 
autumnal equinox, when it is checked by the cold winds 
that descend from Hudson’s Bay. These winds in the 
winter season frequently freshen into tempests, and, 
sweeping down the Atlantic coast and the winding Gulf 
of Mexico, burst with the fury of a hurricane on its unpro- 
tected shores, and on the neighbouring West India islands. 
Such are the mighty spells with which Nature has sur- 
rounded this land of enchantment, as if to guard the golden 
treasures locked up within its bosom. The genius and 
enterprise of man have proved more potent than her 
spells. 

After passing some twenty leagues across this burning 
region, the traveller finds himself rising into a purer 
atmosphere. His limbs recover their elasticity. He 
breathes more freely, for his senses are not now oppressed 
by the sultry heats and intoxicating perfumes of the 
valley. The aspect of nature, too, has changed, and his 
eye no longer revels among the gay variety of colours 
with which the landscape was painted there. The vanilla, 
the indigo, and the flowering cocoa-groves disappear as 
he advances. The sugar-cane and the glossy-leaved 
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banana still accompany him ; and, when he has ascended 
about four thousand feet, he sees in the unchanging 
verdure, and the rich foliage of the liquid-amber tree, 
that he has reached the height where clouds and mists 
settle, in their passage from the Mexican Gulf. This is 
the region of perpetual humidity ; but he welcomes it 
with pleasure, as announcing his escape from the influence 
of the deadly vomito.^ He has entered the tierra templada, 
or temperate region, whose character resembles that of 
the temperate zone of the globe. The features of the 
scenery become grand, and even terrible. His road sweeps 
along the base of mighty mountains, once gleaming with 
volcanic fires, and still resplendent in their mantles of 
snow, which serve as beacons to the mariner, for many 
a league at sea. All around he beholds traces of their 
ancient combustion, as his road passes along vast tracts 
of lava, bristling in the innumerable fantastic forms into 
which the fiery torrent has been thrown by the obstacles 
in its career. Perhaps, at the same moment, as he casts 
his eye down some steep slope, or almost unfathomable 
ravine, on the margin of the road, he sees their depths 
glowing with the rich blooms and enamelled* vegetation 
of the tropics. Such are the singular contrasts presented, 
at the same time, to the senses, in this picturesque region ! 

Still pressing upwards, the traveller mounts into other 
climates, favourable to other kinds of cultivation. The 
yellow maize, or Indian corn, as we usually call it, has 
continued to follow him up from the lowest level ; but he 
now first sees fields of wheat, and the other European 
grains, brought into the country by the conquerors. 
Mingled with them he views the plantations of the aloe 
or maguey {agave Americana), applied to such various and 
important uses by the Aztecs. The oaks now acquire 
a sturdier growth, and the dark forests of pine announce 
that he has entered the tierra fria, or cold region, the 
third and last of the great natural terraces into which the 
country is divided. When he has climbed to the height of 
between seven and eight thousand feet, the weary traveller 

^ The traveller, who enters the country across the dreary sand 
hills of Vera Cruz, will hardly recognize the truth of the above 
description. He must look for it in other parts of the tierra caliente. 
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sets his foot on the summit of the Cordillera of the Andes — 
the colossal range that, after traversing South America 
and the Isthmus of Darien, spreads out, as it enters Mexico, 
into that vast sheet of table-land which maintains an 
elevation of more than six thousand feet, for the distance 
of nearly two hundred leagues, until it gradually declines 
in the higher latitudes of the north. ^ 

Across this mountain rampart a chain of volcanic hills 
stretches, in a westerly direction, of still more stupendous 
dimensions, forming, indeed, some of the highest land on 
the globe. Their peaks, entering the limits of perpetual 
snow, diffuse a grateful coolness over the elevated plateaus 
below ; for these last, though termed ‘ cold ’, enjoy 
a climate, the mean temperature of which is not lower 
than that of the central parts of Italy.^ The air is ex- 
ceedingly dry ; the soil, though naturally good, is rarely 
clothed with the luxuriant vegetation of the lower regions. 
It frequently, indeed, has a parched and barren aspect, 
owing partly to the greater evaporation which takes place 
on these lofty plains, through the diminished pressure of 
the atmosphere ; and partly, no doubt, to the want of 
trees to shelter the soil from the fierce influence of the 
summer sun. In the time of the Aztecs, the table-land was 
thickly covered with larch, oak, cypress, and other forest- 
trees, the extraordinary dimensions of some of which, 
remaining to the present day, show that the curse of barren- 
ness in later times is chargeable more on man than on 
nature. Indeed the early Spaniards made as indiscriminate 
war on the forests as did our Puritan ancestors, though 
with much less reason. After once conquering the country, 
they had no lurking ambush to fear from the submissive, 
semi-civilized Indian, and were not, like our forefathers, 
obliged to keep watch and ward for a century. This 
spoliation of the ground, however, is said to have been 

^ This long extent of country varies in elevation from 5,570 to 
8,856 feet — equal to the height of the passes of Mount Cenis, or the 
Great St. Bernard. The table-land stretches still 3(X) leagues 
further, before it declines to a level of 2,624 feet. 

2 About 62° Fahrenheit, or 17® Reaumur. The more elevated 
plateaux of the table-land, as the Valley of Toluca, about 8,500 feet 
above the sea, have a stern climate, in which the thermometer, 
during a great part of the day, rarely rises beyond 45° F. 
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pleasing to their imaginations, as it reminded them of the 
plains of their own Castile — the table-land of Europe ; ^ 
where the nakedness of the landscape forms the burden 
of every traveller’s lament, who visits that country. 

Midway across the continent, somewhat nearer the 
Pacific than the Atlantic Ocean, at an elevation of nearly 
seven thousand five hundred feet, is the celebrated Valley 
of Mexico. It is of an oval form, about sixty-seven 
leagues in circumference,^ and is encompassed by a tower- 
ing rampart of porphyritic rock, which nature seems to 
have provided, though ineffectually, to protect it from 
invasion. 

The soil, once carpeted with a beautiful verdure and 
thickly sprinkled with stately trees, is often bare, and, in 
many places, white with the incrustation of salts, caused 
by the draining of the waters. Five lakes are spread over 
the Valley, occupying one- tenth of its surface. On the 
opposite borders of the largest of these basins, much 
shrunk in its dimensions since the days of the Aztecs, 
stood the cities of Mexico and Tezcuco, the capitals of the 
two most potent and flourishing states of Anahuac, whose 
history, with that of the mysterious races that preceded 
them in the country, exhibits some of the nearest approaches 
to civilization to be met with anciently on the North 
American continent. 

Of these races the most conspicuous were the Toltecs. 
Advancing from a northerly direction, but from what 
region is uncertain, they entered the territory of Anahuac, 
probably before the close of the seventh century. Of 
course, little can be gleaned, with certainty, respecting 
a people whose written records have perished, and who 
are known to us only through the traditionary legends 
of the nations that succeeded them. By the general 
agreement of these, however, the Toltecs were well 

^ The elevation of the Castiles, according to the authority 
repeatedly cited, is about 350 toises, or 2,100 feet above the ocean 
(Humboldt). It is rare to find plains in Europe of so great a height. 

2 Archbishop Lorenzana estunates the circuit of the Valley at 
ninety leagues, correcting at the same time the statement of Cort4s, 
which puts it at seventy, very near the truth, as appears from the 
result of M. de Humboldt’s measurement, cited in the text. Its 
length is about eighteen leagues, by twelve and a half in breadth. 
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instructed in agriculture, and many of the most useful 
mechanic arts ; were nice workers of metals ; invented 
the complex arrangement of time adopted by the Aztecs ; 
and, in short, were the true fountains of the civilization 
which distinguished this part of the continent in later 
times. They established their capital at Tula, north of 
the Mexican Valley, and the remains of extensive buildings 
were to be discerned there at the time of the Conquest. 
The noble ruins of religious and other edifices, still to be 
seen in various parts of New Spain, are referred to this 
people, whose name, Tollec^ has passed into a synonym 
for architect. Their shadowy history reminds us of those 
primitive races, who preceded the ancient Egyptians in 
the march of civilization : fragments of whose monuments, 
as they are seen at this day, incorporated with the buildings 
of the Egyptians themselves, give to these latter the 
appearance of almost modern constructions. 

After a period of four centuries, the Toltecs, who had 
extended their sway over the remotest borders of Anahuac, 
having been greatly reduced, it is said, by famine, pesti- 
lence, and unsuccessful wars, disappeared from the land 
as silently and mysteriously as they had entered it. A 
few of them still lingered behind, but much the greater 
number, probably, spread over the region of Central 
America and the neighbouring isles ; and the traveller 
now speculates on the majestic ruins of Mitla and Palenque 
as possibly the work of this extraordinary people. 

After the lapse of another hundred years, a numerous 
and rude tribe, called the Chichemecs, entered the deserted 
country from the regions of the far North-west. They 
were speedily followed by other races, of higher civilization, 
perhaps of the same family with the Toltecs, whose lan- 
guage they appear to have spoken. The most noted of 
these were the Aztecs, or Mexicans, and the Acolhuans. 
The latter, better known in later times by the name 
of Tezcucans, from their capital, Tezcuco, on the eastern 
border of the Mexican lake, were peculiarly fitted, by their 
comparatively mild religion and manners, for receiving 
the tincture of civilization which could be derived from 
the few Toltecs that still remained in the country. This, 
in their turn, they communicated to the barbarous 
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Chichemecs, a large portion of whom became amalgamated 
with the new settlers as one nation. 

Availing themselves of the strength derived, not only 
from the increase of numbers but from their own superior 
refinement, the Acolhuans gradually stretched their 
empire over the ruder tribes in the north ; while their 
capital was filled with a numerous population, busily 
employed in many of the more useful and even elegant 
arts of a civilized community. In this palmy state, they 
were suddenly assaulted by a warlike neighbour, the 
Tepanecs, their own kindred, and inhabitants of the same 
valley as themselves. Their provinces were overrun, their 
armies beaten, their king assassinated, and the flourishing 
city of Tezcuco became the prize of the victor. From 
this abject condition the uncommon abilities of the young 
Prince Nezahualcoyotl, the rightful heir to the crown, 
backed by the efficient aid of his Mexican allies, at length 
redeemed the state, and opened to it a new career of 
prosperity, even more brilliant than the former. 

The Mexicans, with whom our history is principally 
concerned, came also, as we have seen, from the remote 
regions of the north, — the populous hive of nations in the 
New World, as it has been in the Old. They arrived on 
the borders of Anahuac towards the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, some time after the occupation of the 
land by the kindred races. For a long time they did not 
establish themselves in any permanent residence ; but 
continued shifting their quarters to different parts of the 
Mexican Valley, enduring all the casualties and hardships 
of a migratory life. On one occasion, they were enslaved 
by a more powerful tribe ; but their ferocity soon made 
them formidable to their masters. After a series of 
wanderings and adventures, which need not shrink from 
comparison with the most extravagant legends of the 
heroic ages of antiquity, they at length halted on the 
south-western borders of the principal lake, in the year 
1325. They there beheld, perched on the stem of a prickly 
pear, which shot out from the crevice of a rock that was 
washed by the waves, a royal eagle of extraordinarv size 
and beauty, with a serpent in his talons, and his oroad 
wings open to the rising sun. They hailed the auspicious 
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omen, announced by an oracle as indicating the site of 
their future city, and laid its foundations by sinking piles 
into the shallows ; for the low marshes were half buried 
under water. On these they erected their light fabrics 
of reeds and rushes ; and sought a precarious subsistence 
from fishing, and from the wild fowl which frequented the 
waters, as well as from the cultivation of such simple 
vegetables as they could raise on their floating gardens. 
The place was called Tenochtitlan, in token of its miraculous 
origin, though only known to Europeans by its other name 
of Mexico, derived from their war-god, Mexitli. The 
legend of its foundation is still further commemorated by 
the device of the eagle and the cactus, which form the arms 
of the modern Mexican republic. Such were the humble 
beginnings of the Venice of the Western World. 

The forlorn condition of the new settlers was made still 
worse by domestic feuds. A part of the citizens seceded 
from the main body, and formed a separate community 
on the neighbouring marshes. Thus divided, it was long 
before they cfould aspire to the acquisition of territory 
on the mainland. They gradually increased, however, in 
numbers, and strengthened themselves yet more by various 
improvements in their polity and military discipline, 
while they established a reputation for courage as well as 
cruelty in war, which made their name terrible throughout 
the Valley. In the early part of the fifteenth century, 
nearly a hundred years from the foundation of the city, 
an event took place which created an entire revolution 
in the circumstances, and, to some extent, in the character 
of the Aztecs. This was the subversion of the Tezcucan 
monarchy by the Tepanecs, already noticed. When the 
oppressive conduct of the victors had at length aroused 
a spirit of resistance, its prince, Nezahualcoyotl, succeeded, 
after incredible perils and escapes, in mustering such a force, 
as, with the aid of the Mexicans, placed him on a level 
with his enemies. In two successive battles these were 
defeated with great slaughter, their chief slain, and their 
territory, by one of those sudden reverses which character- 
ize the' wars of petty states, passed into the hands of the 
conquerors. It was awarded to Mexico, in return for its 
important services. 
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Then was formed that remarkable league, which, indeed, 
has no parallel in history. It was agreed between the 
states of Mexico, Tezcuco, and the neighbouring little 
kingdom of Tlacopan, that they should mutually support 
each other in their wars, offensive and defensive, and 
that, in the distribution of the spoil, one-fifth should be 
assigned to Tlacopan, and the remainder be divided, in 
what proportions is uncertain, between the other powers. 
The Tezcucan writers claim an equal share for their nation 
with the Aztecs. But this does not seem to be warranted 
by the immense increase of territory subsequently appro- 
priated by the latter. And we may account for any advan- 
tage conceded to them by the treaty, on the supposition, 
that, however inferior they may have been originally, 
they were, at the time of making it, in a more prosperous 
condition than their allies, broken and dispirited by long 
oppression. What is more extraordinary than the treaty 
itself, however, is the fidelity with which it was maintained. 
During a century of uninterrupted warfare that ensued, 
no instance occurred whore the parties quarrelled over the 
division of the spoil, which so often makes shipwreck of 
similar confederacies among civilized states. 

The allies for some time found sufficent occupation for 
their arms in their own valley ; but they soon overleaped 
its rocky ramparts, and by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, under the first Montezuma, had spread down the 
sides of the table-land to the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital, gave evidence of the 
public prosperity. Its frail tenements were supplanted 
by solid structures 'of stone and lime. Its population 
rapidly increased. Its old feuds wore healed. The citizens 
who had seceded were again brought under a common 
government with the main body, and the quarter they 
occupied was permanently connected with the parent city ; 
the dimensions of which, covering the same ground, were 
much larger than those of the modern capital of Mexico. 

Fortunately, the throne was filled by a succession of able 
princes, who knew how to profit by their enlarged resources 
and by the martial enthusiasm of the nation. Year after 
year saw them return, loaded with the spoils of conquered 
cities, and with throngs of devoted captives, to their 
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capital. No state was able long to resist the accumulated 
strength of the confederates. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, just before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
the Aztec dominion reached across the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ; and under the bold and bloody 
Ahuitzotl, its arms had been carried far over the limits 
already noticed as defining its permanent territory, into 
the farthest corners of Guatemala and Nicaragua. This 
extent of empire, however limited in comparison with that 
of many other states, is truly wonderful, considering it 
as the acquisition of a people whose whole population and 
resources had so recently been comprised within the walls 
of their own petty city ; and considering, moreover, that 
the conquered territory was thickly settled by various 
races, bred to arms like the Mexicans, and little inferior 
to them in social organization. The history of the Aztecs 
suggests some strong points of resemblance to that of the 
ancient Romans, not only in their military successes, but 
in the policy which led to them.^ 


CHAPTER II 

SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN — AZTEC NOBILITY — JUDICIAL SYSTEM — 
LAWS AND REVENUES — ^MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 

The form of government differed in the different states 
of Anahuac. With the Aztecs and Tezcucans it was 
monarchical and nearly absolute. The two nations resem- 
bled each other so much, in their political institutions, 
that one of their historians has remarked, in too unqualified 
a manner indeed, that what is told of one may be always 
understood as applying to the other. I shall direct my 
inquiries to the Mexican polity, borrowing an illustration 
occasionally from that of the rival kingdom. 

^ Machiavelli has noticed it as one great cause of the military 
successes of the Romans, ‘ that they associated themselves, in their 
wars, with other states, as the principal; * and expresses his astonish- 
ment that a similar policy should not have been adopted by ambitious 
republics in later times. This, as we have seen above, was the very 
course pursued by the Mexicans. 
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The government was an elective monarchy. Four of 
the principal nobles, who had been chosen by their own 
body in the preceding reign, filled the office of electors, to 
whom were added, with merely an honorary rank, however, 
the two royal allies of Tezcuco and Tlacopan. The 
sovereign was selected from the brothers of the deceased 
prince, or, in default of them, from his nephews. Thus 
the election was always restricted to the same family. 
The candidate preferred must have distinguished himself 
in war, though, as in the case of the last Montezuma, he 
were a member of the priesthood.^ This singular mode of 
supplying the throne had some advantages. The candi- 
dates received an education which fitted them for the royal 
dignity, while the age at which they were chosen not 
only secured the nation against the evils of minority, but 
afforded ample means for estimating their qualifications 
for the office. The result, at all events, was favourable ; 
since the throne, as already noticed, was filled by a succes- 
sion of able princes, well qualified to rule over a warlike 
and ambitious people. The scheme of election, however 
defective, argues a more refined and calculating policy 
than was to have been expected from a barbarous nation. 

The new monarch was installed in his regal dignity with 
much parade of religious ceremony ; but not until, by 
a victorious campaign, he had obtained a sufficient number 
of captives to grace his triumphal entry into the capital, 
and to furnish victims for the dark and bloody rites 
which stained the Aztec superstition. Amidst this pomp 
of human sacrifice he was crowned. The crown, resembling 
a mitre in its form, and curiously ornamented with gold, 
gems, and feathers, was placed on his head by the lord 
of Tezcuco, the most powerful of his royal allies. The title 
of King, by which the earlier Aztec princes are distinguished 
by Spanish writers, is supplanted by that of Emperor in 
the later reigns, intimating, perhaps, his superiority over 
the confederated monarchies of Tlacopan and Tezcuco. 

The Aztec princes, especially towards the close of the 
dynasty, lived in a barbaric pomp truly Oriental. Their 

^ This was an exception. In Egypt, also, the king was frequently 
taken from the warrior caste, though obliged afterwards to be 
instructed in the mysteries of the priesthood. 
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spacious palaces were provided with halls for the different 
councils, who aided the monarch in the transaction of 
business. The chief of these was a sort of privy council, 
composed in part, probably, of the four electors chosen by 
the nobles after the accession, whose places, when made 
vacant by death, were immediately supplied as before. 
It was the business of this body, so far as can be gathered 
from the very loose accounts given of it, to advise the king, 
in respect to the government of the provinces, the admini- 
stration of the revenues, and, indeed, on all great matters 
of public interest. 

In the royal buildings were accommodations, also, for 
a numerous bodyguard of the sovereign, made up of the 
chief nobility. It is not easy to determine with precision, 
in these barbarian governments, the limits of the several 
orders. It is certain there was a distinct class of nobles, 
with large landed possessions, who held the most important 
offices near the person of the prince, and engrossed the 
administration of the provinces and cities. Many of these 
could trace their descent from the founders of the Aztec 
monarchy. According to some writers of authority, there 
were thirty great caciques who had their residence, at 
least a part of the year, in the capital, and who could 
muster a hundred thousand vassals each on their estates. 
Without relying on such wild statements, it is clear, from 
the testimony of the conquerors, that the country was 
occupied by numerous powerful chieftains, who lived like 
independent princes on their domains. If it be true that 
the kings encouraged, or indeed exacted, the residence of 
these nobles in the capital, and required hostages in their 
absence, it is evident that their power must have been very 
formidable. 

Their estates appear to have been held by various 
tenures, and to have been subject to different restrictions. 
Some of them, earned by their own good swords or received 
as the recompense of public services, were held without 
any limitation, except that the possessors could not 
dispose of them to a plebeian.^ Others were entailed on 

^ Macehual — a word equivalent to the French word roturier. 
Nor could fiefs originally be held by plebeians in France. 
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the eldest male issue, and, in default of such, reverted to 
the crown. Most of them seem to have been burdened 
with the obligation of military service. The principal 
chiefs of Tezcuco, according to its chronicler, were expressly 
obliged to support their prince with their armed vassals, 
to attend his court, and aid him in the council. Some, 
instead of these services, were to provide for the repairs 
of his buildings, and to keep the royal demesnes in order, 
with an annual offering, by way of homage, of fruits and 
flowers. It was usual, if we are to believe historians, for 
a new king, on his accession, to confirm the investiture 
of estates derived from the crown. 

It cannot be denied that we recognize in all this several 
features of the feudal system, which, no doubt, lose nothing 
of their effect under the hands of the Spanish writers, 
who are fond of tracing analogies to European institutions. 
But such analogies lead sometimes to very erroneous 
conclusions. The obligation of military service, for 
instance, the most essential principle of a fief, seems to 
be naturally demanded by every government from its 
subjects. As to minor points of resemblance, they fall 
far short of that harmonious system of reciprocal service 
and protection which embraced, in nice gradation, every 
order of a feudal monarchy. The kingdoms of Anahuao 
were, in their nature, despotic, attended, indeed, with 
many mitigating circumstances unknown to the despotisms 
of the East ; but it is chimerical to look for much in com- 
mon — beyond a few accidental forms and ceremonies — 
with those aristocratic institutions of the Middle Ages, 
which made the court of every petty baron the precise 
image in miniature of that of his sovereign. 

The legislative power, both in Mexico and Tezcuco, 
resided wholly with the monarch. This feature of despot- 
ism, however, was in some measure counteracted by the 
constitution of the judicial tribunals — of more importance, 
among a rude people, than the legislative, since it is 
easier to make good laws for such a community than to 
enforce them, and the best laws, badly administered, are 
but a mockery. Over each of the principal cities, with its 
dependent territories, was placed a supreme judge, 
appointed by the crown, with original and final jurisdiction 
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in both civil and criminal cases. There was no appeal from 
his sentence to any other tribunal, nor even to the king. 
He held his office during life ; and any one who usurped 
his ensigns was punished with death. ^ 

Below this magistrate was a court, established in each 
province, and consisting of three members. It held con- 
current jurisdiction with the supreme judge in civil suits, 
but in criminal an appeal lay to his tribunal. Besides 
these courts, there was a body of inferior magistrates 
distributed through the country, chosen by the people 
themselves in their several districts. Their authority was 
limited to smaller causes, while the more important were 
carried up to the higher courts. There was still another 
class of subordinate officers, appointed also by the people, 
each of whom was to watch over the conduct of a certain 
number of families, and report any disorder or breach of 
the laws to the higher authorities.^ 

In Tezcuco the judicial arrangements were of a more 
refined character ; and a gradation of tribunals finally 
terminated in a general meeting or parliament, consisting 
of all the judges, great and petty, throughout the kingdom, 
held every eighty days in the capital, over which the king 
presided in person. This body determined all suits, which, 
from their importance or difficulty, had been reserved for 
its consideration by the lower tribunals. It served, more- 
over, as a council of state, to assist the monarch in the 
transaction of public business. 

Such are the vague and imperfect notices that can be 
gleaned, respecting the Aztec tribunals, from the hiero- 
glyphical paintings still preserved, and from the most 
accredited Spanish writers. These, being usually eccle- 
siastics, have taken much less interest in this subject 
than in matters connected with religion. They find some 

^ This magistrate, who was called cihuacoatly was also to audit the 
accounts of the collectors of the taxes in his district. 

2 In this arrangement of the more humble magistrates we are 
reminded of the Anglo-Saxon hundreds and tithings, especially the 
latter, the members of which were to watch over the conduct of 
the families in their districts, and bring the offenders to justice. 
The hard penalty of mutual responsibility was not known to the 
Mexicans. 
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apology, certainly, in the early destruction of most of the 
Indian paintings, from which their information was, in 
part, to be gathered. 

On the whole, however, it must be inferred that the 
Aztecs were sufficiently civilized to evince a solicitude for 
the rights both of property and of persons. The law, 
authorizing an appeal to the highest judicature in criminal 
matters only, shows an attention to personal security, 
rendered the more obligatory by the extreme severity of 
their penal code, which would naturally have made them 
more cautious of a wrong conviction. The existence of 
a number of co-ordinate tribunals, without a central one 
of supreme authority to control the whole, must have 
given rise to very discordant interpretations of the law 
in different districts. But this is an evil which they shared 
in common with most of the nations of Europe. 

The provision for making the superior judges wholly 
independent of the crown was worthy of an enlightened 
people. It presented the strongest barrier, that a mere 
constitution could afford, against tyranny. It is not, 
indeed, to be supposed that, in a government otherwise so 
despotic, means could not be found for influencing the 
magistrate. But it was a great step to fence round his 
authority with the sanction of the law ; and no one of 
the Aztec monarchs, as far as I know, is accused of an 
attempt to violate it. 

To receive presents or a bribe, to be guilty of collusion 
in any way with a suitor, was punished, in a judge, with 
death. Who, or what tribunal, decided as to his guilt, 
does not appear. In Tezcuco this was done by the rest of 
the court. But the king presided over that body. The 
Tezcucan prince, Nezahualpilli, who rarely tempered 
justice with mercy, put one judge to death for taking 
a bribe, and another for determining suits in his own house 
— a capital offence, also, by law. 

The judges of the higher tribunals were maintained 
from the produce of a part of the crown lands, reserved 
for this purpose. They, as well as the supreme judge, held 
their offices for life. The proceedings in the courts were 
conducted with decency and order. The judges wore an 
appropriate dress, and attended to business both parts 
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of the day, dining always, for the sake of dispatch, in an 
apartment of the same building where they held their 
session — a method of proceeding much commended by 
the Spanish chroniclers, to whom dispatch was not very 
familiar in their own tribunals. Officers attended to 
preserve order, and others summoned the parties, and 
produced them in court. No counsel was employed ; the 
parties stated their own case, and supported it by their 
witnesses. The oath of the accused was also admitted in 
evidence. The statement of the case, the testimony, and 
the proceedings of the trial, were all set forth by a clerk, 
in hieroglyphical paintings, and handed over to the court. 
The paintings were executed with so much accuracy 
that, in all suits respecting real property, they were allowed 
to be produced as good authority in the Spanish tribunals, 
very long after the Conquest ; and a chair for their study 
and interpretation was established at Mexico in 1553, 
which has long since sliared the fate of most other provisions 
for learning in that unfortunate country. 

A capital sentence was indicated by a line traced with 
an arrow across the portrait of the accused. In Tezcuco, 
where the king presided in the court, this, according to 
the national chronicler, was done with extraordinary 
parade. His description, which is of rather a poetical cast, 
I give in his own words : ‘ In the royal palace of Tezcuco 
was a courtyard, on the opposite sides of which were two 
halls of justice. In the principal one, called the “ tribunal 
of God ”, was a throne of pure gold, inlaid with turquoises 
and other precious stones. On a stool, in front, was placed 
a human skull, crowned with an immense emerald, of 
a pyramidal form, and surmounted by an aigrette of 
brilliant plumes and precious stones. The skull was laid 
on a heap of military weapons, shields, quivers, bows and 
arrows. The walls were hung with tapestry, made of the 
hair of different wild animals, of rich and various colours, 
festooned by gold rings, and embroidered with figures of 
birds and flowers. Above the throne was a canopy of 
variegated plumage, from the centre of which shot forth 
resplendent rays of gold and jewels. The other tribunal, 
called “ the King’s ”, was also surmounted by a gorgeous 
canopy of feathers, on which were emblazoned the royal 
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arms. Here the sovereign gave public audience, and 
communicated his dispatches. But, when he decided 
important causes, or confirmed a capital sentence, he passed 
to “ the tribunal of God ”, attended by the fourteen great 
lords of the realm, marshalled according to their rank. 
Then, putting on his mitred crown, incrusted with precious 
stones, and holding a golden arrow, by way of sceptre, 
in his left hand, he laid his right upon the skull, and 
pronounced judgement.’ All this looks rather fine for 
a court of justice, it must be owned. But it is certain that 
the Tezcucans, as we shall see hereafter, possessed both the 
materials and the skill requisite to work them up in this 
manner. Had they been a little further advanced in 
refinement, one might well doubt their having the bad taste 
to do so. 

The laws of the Aztecs were registered, and exhibited 
to the people in their hicrogl 3 q)hical paintings. Much the 
larger part of them, as in every nation imperfectly civilized, 
relates rather to the security of persons than of property. 
The great crimes against society were all made capital. 
Even the murder of a slave was punished with death. 
Adulterers, as among the Jews, were stoned to death. 
Thieving, according to the degree of the offence, was 
punished by slavery or death. Yet the Mexicans could have 
been under no great apprehension of this crime, since the 
entrances to their dwellings were not secured by bolts, or 
fastenings of any kind. It was a capital offence to remove 
the boundaries of another’s lands ; to alter the established 
measures ; and for a guardian not to be able to give 
a good account of his ward’s property. These regulations 
evince a regard for equity in dealings, and for private 
rights, which argues a considerable progress in civilization. 
Prodigals who squandered their patrimony were punished 
in like manner : a severe sentence, since the crime brought 
its adequate punishment along with it. Intemperance, 
which was the burden, moreover, of their religious homilies, 
was visited with the severest penalties ; as if they had 
foreseen in it the consuming canker of their own, as well a»s 
of the other Indian races in later times. It was punished 
in the young with death, and in older persons with loss 
of rank and confiscation of property. Yet a decent 
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conviviality was not meant to be proscribed at their festi- 
vals, and they possessed the means of indulging it, in a mild 
fermented liquor, called pulque, which is still popular, not 
only with the Indian but the European population of the 
country. 

The rites of marriage were celebrated with as much 
formality as in any Christian country ; and the institution 
was held in such reverence, that a tribunal was instituted 
for the sole purpose of determining questions relating to 
it. Divorces could not be obtained until authorized by 
a sentence of this court, after a patient hearing of the 
parties. 

But the most remarkable part of the Aztec code was that 
relating to slavery. There were several descriptions of 
slaves : prisoners taken in war, who were almost always 
reserved for the dreadful doom of sacrifice ; criminals, 
public debtors, persons who, from extreme poverty, volun- 
tarily resigned their freedom, and children who were sold 
by their own parents. In the last instance, usually 
occasioned also by poverty, it was common for the parents, 
with the master’s consent, to substitute others of their 
children successively, as they grew up ; thus distributing 
the burden, as equally as possible, among the different 
members of the family. The willingness of freemen to 
incur the penalties of this condition is explained by the 
mild form in which it existed. The contract of sale was 
executed in the presence of at least four witnesses. The 
services to be exacted were limited with great precision. 
The slave was allowed to have his own family, to hold 
property, and even other slaves. His children were free. 
No one could be born to slavery in Mexico ; ^ an honourable 
distinction, not known, I believe, in any civilized com- 
munity where slavery has been sanctioned.^ Slaves were 
not sold by their masters, unless when these were driven 
to it by poverty. They were often liberated by them at 
their death, and sometimes, as there was no natural 

^ In Ancient Egypt the child of a slave was born free, if the father 
were free. This, though more liberal than the code of most countries, 
fell short of the Mexican. 

2 In Egypt the same penalty was attached to the murder of a slave 
as to that of a freeman. 
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repugnance founded on difference of blood and race, were 
married to them. Yet a refractory or vicious slave might 
be led into the market, with a collar round his neck, 
which intimated his bad character, and there be publicly 
sold, and, on a second sale, reserved for sacrifice. 

Such are some of the most striking features of the Aztec 
code, to which the Tezcucan bore great resemblance. 
With some exceptions, it is stamped with the severity, 
the ferocity, indeed, of a rude people, hardened by 
familiarity with scenes of blood, and relying on physical 
instead of moral means for the correction of the evil. 
Still, it evinces a profound respect for the great principles 
of morality, and as clear a perception of these principles 
as is to be found in the most cultivated nations. 

The royal revenues were derived from various sources. 
The crown lands, which appear to have been extensive, 
made their returns in kind. The places in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital were bound to supply workmen and 
materials for building the king’s palaces, and keeping 
them in repair. They were also to furnish fuel, provisions, 
and whatever was necessary for his ordinary domestic 
expenditure, which was certainly on no stinted scale. ^ 
The principal cities, which had numerous villages and 
a large territory dependent on them, were distributed into 
districts, with each a share of the lands allotted to it, for 
its support. The inhabitants paid a stipulated part of 
the produce to the crown. The vassals of the great chiefs, 
also, paid a portion of their earnings into the public 
treasury, an arrangement not at all in the spirit of the 
feudal institutions.^ 

^ The Tezcucan revenues were, in like manner, paid in the produce 
of the country. The various branches of the royal expenditure were 
defrayed by specified towns and districts ; and the whole arrange- 
ments here, and in Mexico, bore a remarkable resemblance to the 
financial regulations of the Persian Empire, as reported by the 
Greek writers ; with this difference, however, that the towns of 
Persia proper were not burdened with tributes, like the conquered 
cities. 

2 The people of the provinces were distributed into caljmlli^ or 
tribes, who held the landfs of the neighbourhood in common. Officers 
of their own appointment parcelled out these lands among the 
several families of the calfulli ; and, on the extinction or removal 
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In addition to this tax on all the agricultural produce 
of the kingdom, there was another on its manufactures. 
The nature and the variety of the tributes will be best 
shown by an enumeration of some of the principal articles. 
These wore cotton dresses, and mantles of featherwork, 
exquisitely made ; ornamented armour ; vases and plates 
of gold ; gold-dust, bands, and bracelets ; crystal, gilt, 
and varnished jars and goblets ; bells, arms, and utensils 
of copper ; reams of paper ; grain, fruits, copal, amber, 
cochineal, cocoa, wild animals and birds, timber, lime, 
mats, &c.^ In this curious medley of the most homely 
commodities, and the elegant superfluities of luxury, it 
is singular that no mention should be made of silver, the 
great staple of the country in later times, and the use of 
which was certainly known to the Aztecs. 

Garrisons were established in the larger cities — probably 
those at a distance, and recently conquered — to keep 
down revolt, and to enforce the payment of the tribute.^ 

of a family, its lands reverted to the common stock, to be again 
distributed. The individual proprietor bad no power to alienate 
them. The laws regulating these matters were very precise, and had 
existed ever since the occupation of the country by the Aztecs. 

^ The following items of the tribute furnished by different cities 
will give a more precise idea of its nature : — 20 chests of ground 
chocolate ; 40 pieces of armour, of a particular device ; 2,400 loads 
of large mantles, of twisted cloth ; 800 loads of small mantles, of 
rich wearing apparel ; 5 pieces of armour, of rich feathers ; 60 pieces 
of armour, of common feathers ; a chest of beans ; a chest of ^ian ; 
a chest of maize ; 8,000 reams of paper ; likewise 2,000 loaves of 
very white salt, refined in the shape of a mould, for the consumption 
only of the lords of Mexico ; 8,000 lumps of unrefined copal ; 
400 small baskets of white refined copal ; 100 copper axes ; 80 loads 
of red chocolate ; 800 xicaras^ out of which they drank chocolate ; 
a little vessel of small turquoise stones ; 4 chests of timber full of 
maize ; 4,000 loads of lime ; tiles of gold, of the size of an oyster, 
and as thick as the finger ; 40 bags of cochineal ; 20 bags of gold- 
dust, of the finest quality ; a diadem of gold, of a specified pattern ; 
20 lip-jewels of clear amber, ornamented with gold ; 200 loads of 
chocolate ; 100 pots or jars of liquid-amber ; 8,000 handfuls of rich 
scarlet feathers ; 40 tiger-skins ; 1,600 bundles of cotton, &c. 

^ The caciques, who submitted to the allied arms, were usually 
confirmed in their authority, and the conquered places allowed to 
retain their laws and usages. The conquests were not always 
partitioned, but sometimes, singularly enough, were held in common 
by the three powers. 
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Tax-gatherers were also distributed throughout the 
kingdom, who were recognized by their official badges, and 
dreaded from the merciless rigour of their exactions. By 
a stern law, every defaulter was liable to be taken and sold 
as a slave. In the capital were spacious granaries and 
warehouses for the reception of the tributes. A receiver- 
general was quartered in the palace, who rendered in an 
exact account of the various contributions, and watched 
over the conduct of the inferior agents, in whom the least 
malversation was summarily punished. This functionary 
was furnished with a map of the whole empire, with a 
minute specification of the imposts assessed on every part 
of it. These imposts, moderate under the reigns of the 
early princes, became so burdensome under those at the 
close of the dynasty, being rendered still more oppressive 
by the manner of collection, that they bred disaffection 
throughout the land, and prepared the way for its conquest 
by the Spaniards. 

Communication was maintained with the remotest parts 
of the country by means of couriers. Post-houses were 
established on the great roads, about two leagues distant 
from each other. The courier, bearing his dispatches in the 
form of a hieroglyphical painting, ran with them to the 
first station, where they were taken by another messenger, 
and carried forward to the next, and so on till they reached 
the capital These couriers, trained from childhood, 
travelled with incredible swiftness ; not four or five 
leagues an hour, as an old chronicler would make us 
believe, but with such speed that dispatches were carried 
from one to two hundred miles a day.^ Fresh fish was 
frequently served at Montezuma’s table in twenty-four 
hours from the time it had been taken in the Gulf of 
Mexico, two hundred miles from the capital. In this way 
intelligence of the movements of the royal armies was 

^ The Hon. C. A. Murray, whose imperturbable good humour 
under real troubles forms a contrast, rather striking, to the sensitive- 
ness of some of his predecessors to imaginary ones, tells us, among 
other marvels, that an Indian of his party travelled a hundred miles 
in four-and- twenty hours. The Greek who, according to Plutarch, 
brought the news of victory at Plataea,a hundred and twenty-five 
miles, in a day, was a better traveller still. 
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rapidly brought to court ; and the dress of the courier, 
denoting by its colour that of his tidings, spread joy or 
consternation in the towns through which he passed.^ 

But the great aim of the Aztec institutions to which 
private discipline and public honours were alike directed, 
was the profession of arms. In Mexico, as in Egypt, the 
soldier shared with the priest the highest consideration. 
The king, as we have seen, must be an experienced warrior. 
The tutelary deity of the Aztecs was the god of war. A 
great object of their military expeditions was, to gather 
hecatombs of captives for his altars. The soldier who fell 
in battle was transported at once to the region of ineffable 
bliss in the bright mansions of the Sun. Every war, 
therefore, became a crusade ; and the warrior, animated 
by a religious enthusiasm, like that of the early Saracen, 
or the Christian crusader, was not only raised to a con- 
tempt of danger, but courted it, for the imperishable 
crown of martyrdom. Thus we find the same impulse act- 
ing in the most opposite quarters of the globe, and the 
Asiatic, the European, and the American, each earnestly 
invoking the holy name of religion in the perpetration 
of human butchery. 

The question of war was discussed in a council of the 
king and his chief nobles. Ambassadors were sent, 
previously to its declaration, to require the hostile state 
to receive the Mexican gods, and to pay the customary 
tribute. The persons of ambassadors were held sacred 
throughout Anahuac. They were lodged and entertained 
in the great towns at the public charge, and were every- 
where received with courtesy, so long as they did not 
deviate from the high roads on their route. When they did, 
they forfeited their privileges. If the embassy proved 

^ The same wants led to the same expedients in ancient Rome, 
and still more ancient Persia. ‘ Nothing in the world is borne so 
swiftly says Herodotus, ‘ as messages by the Persian couriers ’ ; 
which his commentator, Valckenaer, prudently qualifies by the 
exception of the carrier-pigeon. Couriers are noticed, in the thirteenth 
century, in China, by Marco Polo. Their stations were only three 
miles apart, and they accomplished five days’ journey in one. 
A similar arrangement for posts subsists there at the present day, 
and excites the admiration of a modern traveller. In all these cases, 
the posts were for the use of government only. 
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unsuccessful, a defiance, or open declaration of war, was 
sent ; quotas were drawn from the conquered provinces, 
which were always subjected to military service, as well 
as the pa3m[ient of taxes ; and the royal army, usually 
with the monarch at its head, began its march.^ 

The Aztec princes made use of the incentives employed 
by European monarchs to excite the ambition of their 
followers. They established various military orders, each 
having its privileges and peculiar insignia. There seems, 
also, to have existed a sort of knighthood, of inferior 
degree. It was the cheapest reward of martial prowess, 
and whoever had not reached it was excluded from using 
ornaments on his arms or his person, and obliged to wear 
a coarse white stuff, made from the threads of the aloe, 
called nequen. Even the members of the royal family 
were not excepted from this law, which reminds one of 
the occasional practice of Christian knights, to wear plain 
armour, or shields without device, till they had achieved 
some doughty feat of chivalry. Although the military 
orders were thrown open to all, it is probable that they 
were chiefly filled with persons of rank, who, by their 
previous training and connexions, were able to come into 
the field under peculiar advantages. 

The dress of the higher warriors was picturesque, and 
often magnificent. Their bodies were covered with 
a close vest of quilted cotton, so thick as to be impenetrable 
to the light missiles of Indian warfare. This garment 
was so light and serviceable, that it was adopted by the 
Spaniards. The wealthier chiefs sometimes wore, instead 
of this cotton mail, a cuirass made of thin plates of gold, 
or silver. Over it was thrown a surcoat of the gorgeous 
featherwork in which they excelled. Their helmets were 
sometimes of wood, fashioned like the heads of wild animals, 
and sometimes of silver, on the top of which waved 
a panache of variegated feathers, sprinkled with precious 
stones and ornaments of gold. They wore also collars, 
bracelets, and ear-rings of the same rich materials. 

Their armies were divided into bodies of eight thousand 

^ The reader will find a remarkable resemblance to these military 
usages in those of the early Romans. 
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men j and these, again, into companies of three or four 
hundred, each with its own commander. The national 
standard, which has been compared to the ancient Roman, 
displayed, in its embroidery of gold and featherwork, 
the armorial ensigns of the state. These were significant 
of its name, which, as the names of both persons and 
places were borrowed from some material object, was 
easily expressed by hieroglyphical s5mibols. The companies 
and the great chiefs had also their appropriate banners 
and devices, and the gaudy hues of their many-coloured 
plumes gave a dazzling splendour to the spectacle. 

Their tactics were such as belong to a nation with whom 
war, though a trade, is not elevated to the rank of a science. 
They advanced singing, and shouting their war-cries, 
briskly charging the enemy, as rapidly retreating, and 
making use of ambuscades, sudden surprises, and the 
light skirmish of guerilla warfare. Yet their discipline 
was such as to draw forth the encomiums of the Spanish 
conquerors. ‘ A beautiful sight it was,’ says one of them, 
‘ to see them set out on their march, all moving forward 
so gaily, and in so admirable order ! ’ In battle, they 
did not seek to kill their enemies, so much as to take them 
prisoners ; and they never scalped, like other North 
American tribes. The valour of a warrior was estimated 
by the number of his prisoners ; and no ransom was large 
enough to save the devoted captive.^ 

Their military code bore the same stern features as their 
other laws. Disobedience of orders was punished with 
death. It was death, also, for a soldier to leave his colours 
to attack the enemy before the signal was given, or to 
plunder another’s booty or prisoners. One of the last 
Tezcucan princes, in the spirit of an ancient Roman, put 
two sons to death — after having cured their wounds — for 
violating the last-mentioned law. 

I must not omit to notice here an institution, the intro- 

^ Scalping may claim high authority, or, at least, antiquity. The 
Father of History gives an account of it among the Scythians, show- 
ing that they performed the operation, and wore the hideous trophy, 
in the same manner as our North American Indians. Traces of 
the same savage custom are also found in the laws of the Visigoths, 
among the Franks, and even the Anglo-Saxons. 
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duction of which, in the Old World, is ranked among the 
beneficent fruits of Christianity. Hospitals were estab- 
lished in the principal cities for the cure of the sick, and 
the permanent refuge of the disabled soldier ; and 
surgeons were placed over them, ‘ who were so far better 
than those in Europe ’ , says an old chronicler, ‘ that they 
did not protract the cure, in order to increase the pay 

Such is the brief outline of the civil and military polity 
of the ancient Mexicans ; less perfect than could be de- 
sired, in regard to the former, from the imperfection of 
the sources whence it is drawn. Whoever has had occasion 
to explore the early history of modern Europe has found 
how vague and unsatisfactory is the political information 
which can be gleaned from the gossip of monkish annalists. 
How much is the difficulty increased in the present 
instance, where this information, first recorded in the 
dubious language of hieroglyphics, was interpreted in 
another language with which the Spanish chroniclers were 
imperfectly acquainted, while it related to institutions of 
which their past experience enabled them to form no 
adequate conception ! Amidst such uncertain lights, it 
is in vain to expect nice accuracy of detail. All that can 
be done is to attempt an outline of the more prominent 
features, that a correct impression, so far as it goes, may 
be produced on the mind of the reader. 

Enough has been said, however, to show that the Aztec 
and Tezcucan races were advanced in civilization very far 
beyond the wandering tribes of North America. The 
degree of civilization which they had reached, as inferred 
by their political institutions, may be considered, perhaps, 
not much short of that enjoyed by our Saxon ancestors, 
under Alfred. In respect to the nature of it, they may be 
better compared with the Egjrptians ; and the examination 
of their social relations and culture may suggest still 
stronger points of resemblance to that ancient people. 

Those familiar with the modern Mexican will find it 
difficult to conceive that the nation should ever have been 
capable of devising the enlightened polity which we have 
been considering. But they should remember that in the 
Mexicans of our day they see only a conquered race ; 
as different from their ancestors as are the modern 
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Egyptians from those who built — 1 will not say the 
tasteless pyramids — but the temples and palaces whose 
magnificent wrecks strew the borders of the Nile, at 
Luxor and Karnac. The difference is not so great as 
between the ancient Greek and his degenerate descendant, 
lounging among the masterpieces of art, which ho has 
scarcely taste enough to admire — s})eaking the language 
of those still more im])erishable monuments of literature 
which he has hardly caj)acity to comprehend. Yet he 
breathes the same atmosj)here, is warmed by the same 
sun, nourished by the same scenes, as those who fell at 
Marathon, and won the trophies of Olympic Pisa. The 
same blood flows in his veins that flowed in theirs. But 
ages of tyranny have passed over him ; he belongs to 
a conquered race. 

The American Indian has something peculiarly sensitive 
in his nature. He shrinks instinctively from the rude 
touch of a foreign hand. Even when this foreign influence 
comes in the form of civilization, he seems to sink and pine 
away beneath it. It has been so with the Mexicans. 
Under the Spanish domination their numbers have 
silently molted away. Their energies are broken. They no 
longer tread their mountain plains with the conscious 
indei)endence of their ancestors. In their faltering step, 
and meek and mehincholy aspect, we read the sad char- 
acters of the conquennl race. The cause of humanity, 
indeed, has gained. They live under a better system of 
laws, a more assured tranquillity, a purer faith. But all 
does not avail. Their civilization was of the hardy 
character which Ixdongs to the wilderness. The fierce 
virtues of the Aztec were all his own. They refused to 
submit to Euroj)ean culture — to be engrafted on a foreign 
stock. His outward form, his complexion, his lineaments, 
are substantially the same ; but the moral characteristics 
of the mition, all that constituted its individuality as 
a race, are effaced for ever. 
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MEXICAN JIYTHOLOGY — THE SACEUHOTAL ORDER — THE TEMPLES — 
HUMAN SACRIFICES 

The civil polity of the Aztecs is so closely blended with 
their religion, that, without understanding the latter, it 
is impossible to form correct ideas of their government or 
their social institutions. I shall pass over, for the present, 
some remarkable traditions, bearing a singular resem- 
blance to those found in the Scriptures, and endeavour 
to give a brief sketch of their mythology, and their careful 
provisions for maintaining a national worship. 

Mythology may be regarded as the })oetry of religion, — 
or rather as the poetic development of the religious 
principle in a primitive age. It is the effort of untutored 
man to explain the mysteries of existence, and the secret 
agencies by which the operations of nature are conducted. 
Although the growth of similar conditions of society, its 
character must vary with that of the rude tribes in which 
it originates ; and the ferocious Goth, quaffing mead from 
the skulls of his slaughtered enemies, must have a very 
different mythology from that of the effeminate native of 
Hispaniola, loitering away his hours in idle pastimes, 
under the shadow of his bananas. 

At a later and more refined ixiriod, we sometimes find 
these primitive legends combined into a regular system 
under the hands of the poet, and the rude outline moulded 
into forms of ideal beauty, which are the objects of adora- 
tion in a credulous age, and the delight of all succeeding 
ones. Such were the beautiful inventions of Hesiod and 
Homer, ‘ who’, says the Father of History, ' created the 
theogony of the Greeks ’ ; an assertion not to be taken 
too literally, since it is hardly possible that any man should 
create a religious system for his nation. They only filled 
up the shadowy outlines of tradition with the bright 
touches of their own imaginations, until they had clothed 
them in beauty which kindled the imaginations of others. 
The power of the poet, indeed, may be felt in a similar 
way in much riper jieriods of society. To say nothing of 
the Diviiia Commedia^ who is there that rises from the 
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perusal of Paradise Lost without feeling his own concep- 
tions of the angelic hierarchy quickened by those of the 
inspired artist, and a new and sensible form, as it were, 
given to images which had before floated dim and undefined 
before him ? 

The last-mentioned period is succeeded by that of 
philosophy, which, disclaiming alike the legends of the 
primitive age and the poetical embellishments of the 
succeeding one, seeks to shelter itself from the charge of 
impiety by giving an allegorical interpretation to the 
popular mythology, and thus to reconcile the latter with 
the genuine deductions of science. 

The Mexican religion had emerged from the first of the 
periods we have been considering, and, although little 
affected by poetical influences, had received a peculiar 
complexion from the priests, who had digested as thorough 
and burdensome a ceremonial as ever existed in any 
nation. They had, moreover, thrown the veil of allegory 
over early tradition, and invested their deities with 
attributes savouring much more of the grotesque concep- 
tions of the eastern nations in the Old World than of the 
lighter fictions of Greek mythology, in which the features 
of humanity, however exaggerated, were never wholly 
abandoned.^ 

In contemplating the religious system of the Aztecs, 
one is struck with its apparent incongruity, as if some 
portion of it had emanated from a comparatively refined 
people, open to gentle influences, while the rest breathes 
a spirit of unmitigated ferocity. It naturally suggests the 
idea of two distinct sources, and authorizes the belief 
that the Aztecs had inherited from their predecessors 
a milder faith, on which was afterwards engrafted their 
own mythology. The latter soon became dominant, and 
gave its dark colouring to the creeds of the conquered 

' The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone has fallen into a similar 
train of thought, in a comparison of the Hindoo and Greek Mythology, 
in his History of Indxa^ published since the remarks in the text were 
written. The same chapter of this truly philosophic work suggests 
some curious points of resemblance to the Aztec religious institutions, 
that may furnish pertinent illustrations to the mind bent on tracing 
the affinities of the Asiatic and American races. 
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nations — which the Mexicans, like the ancient Romans, 
seem willingly to have incorporated into their own — until 
the same funereal superstition settled over the farthest 
borders of Anahuac. 

The Aztecs recognized the existence of a Supreme 
Creator and Lord of the universe. They addressed him, 
in their prayers, as * the God by whom we live ‘ omni- 
present, that knoweth ail thoughts, and giveth all gifts 
‘ without whom man is as nothing ‘ invisible, incorporeal, 
one God, of perfect perfection and purity’, ‘ under whose 
wings we find repose and a sure defence’. These sublime 
attributes infer no inadequate conception of the true God. 
But the idea of unity — of a being, with whom volition is 
action, who has no need of inferior ministers to execute 
his purposes — was too siinjde, or too vast, for their under- 
standings ; and they sought relief, as usual, in the plurality 
of deities, who presided over the elements, the changes of 
the seasons, and the various occupations of man. Of these, 
there were thirteen principal deities, and more than two 
hundred inferior ; to each of whom some special day, or 
appropriate festival, was consecrated. 

At the head of all stood the terrible Huitzilopotchli, the 
Mexican Mars ; although it is doing injustice to the heroic 
war-god of antiquity to identify him with this sanguinary 
monster. This was the patron deity of the nation. His 
fantastic image was loaded with costly ornaments. His 
temples were the most stately and august of the public 
edifices ; and his altars reeked with the blood of human 
hecatombs in every city of the empire. Disastrous, 
indeed, must have been the influence of such a superstition 
on the character of the people.^ 

A far more interesting personage in their mythology 
was Quetzalcoatl,- god of the air, a divinity who, during 
his residence on earth, instructed the natives in the use of 

^ Huitzilopotchli is compounded of two words, signifying ‘ hum- 
ming-bird’, and ‘ left from his image having the feathers of this 
bird on its left foot ; an amiable etymology for so ruffian a deity. 
The fantastic forms of the Mexican idols were in the highest degree 
symbolical. 

* Quetzalcoatl signifies ‘ feathered serpent ’. The last syllable 
means likewise a ‘ twin ’. 
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metals, in agriculture, and in the arts of government. 
He was one of those benefactors of their species, doubtless, 
who have been deified by the gratitude of posterity. 
Under him, the earth teemed with fruits and flowers, 
without the j)ain8 of culture. An ear of Indian corn 
was as much as a single man could carry. The cotton, 
as it grew, took, of its own accord, the rich dies of human 
art. The air was filled with intoxicating perfumes and the 
sweet melody of birds. In short, these were the halcyon 
days, which find a ])lace in the mythic systems of so many 
nations in the Old World. It w^as the golden age of 
Anahuac. 

From some cause, not explained, Quetzalcoatl incurred 
the wrat h of one of the principal gods, and was compelled to 
abandon the country. On his way he stopped at the city 
of Cholula, where a temple was dedicated to his worship, 
the massy ruins of which still form one of the most 
interesting relics of antiquity in Mexico. When he reached 
the shores of the Mexican Gulf, he took leave of his 
followers, promising that he and his descendants would 
revisit them hereafter, and then entering his wizard skiff, 
made of serpents' skins, embarked on the great ocean 
for the fabled land of Tlapallan. He was said to have 
been tall in stature, with a white skin, long, dark hair, 
and a flowing beard. The Mexicans looked confidently to 
the return of the benevolent deity ; and this remarkable 
tradition, deeply cherished in their hearts, j)repared the 
way, as we shall see hereafter, for the future success of 
the Spaniards. 

We have not space for further details respecting the 
Mexican divinities, the attributes of many of whom were 
carefully defined, as they descended in regular gradation, 
to the penaies, or household gods, whose little images were 
to be found in the humblest dwelling. 

The Aztecs felt the curiosity, common to man in almost 
every stage of civilization, to lift the veil which covers the 
mysterious past, and the more awful future. They sought 
relief, like the nations of the Old Continent, from the 
oppressive idea of eternity, by breaking it up into distinct 
cycles, or periods of time, each of several thousand years’ 
duration. There were four of these cycles, and at the end 
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of each, by the agency of one of the elements, the human 
family was swept from the earth, and the sun blotted out 
from the heavens, to be again rekindled.^ 

They imagined three separate states of existence in the 
future life. The wicked, comprehending the greater part 
of mankind, were to expiate their sins in a ])lace of ever- 
lasting darkness. Another class, with no other merit than 
that of having died of certain diseases, capriciously 
selected, were to enjoy a negative existence of indolent 
contentment. The highest place was reserved, as in most 
warlike nations, for the heroes who fell in battle, or in 
sacrifice. They passed at once into the preseiKu? of the 
Sun, whom they accompanied with songs and choral 
dances in his bright progress thro\igh the heavens ; and, 
after some years, their spirits wont to animate the clouds 
and singing birds of beautiful plumage, and to revel amidst 
the rich blossoms and odours of the gardens of paradise. 
Such was the heaven of the Aztecs ; more refined in its 
character than that of the more polished pagan, whose 
elysium reflected only the martial sports or sensual 
gratifications of this life. In the destiny they assigned 
to the wicked, we discern similar traces of refinement ; 
since the absence of all physical torture forms a striking 
contrast to the schemes of suffering so ingeniously devised 
by the fancies of the most enlightened nations. In all this, 
so contrary to the natural suggestions of the ferocious 
Aztec, we see the evidences of a higher civilization, inherited 
from their predecessors in the land. 

Our limits will allow only a brief allusion to one or two 
of their most interesting ceremonies. On the death of 
a person, his corpsQ was dressed in the peculiar habiliments 
of his tutelar deity. It was strewed with pieces of paper, 
which operated as charms against the dangers of the dark 
road he was to travel. A throng of slaves, if he were rich, 
was sacrificed at his obsequies. His body was burned, and 

‘ It is interesting to observe how the wild con jectures of an ignorant 
age have been corifirined by the more recent discoveries in geology, 
making it probable that the earth has experienced a number of 
convuLiions, possibly thousands of years distant from each other, 
which have swept away the races then existing, and given a new 
aspect to the globe. 
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the ashes, collected in a vase, wore preserved in one of the 
apartments of his house.^ Here we have successively the 
usages of the Roman Catholic, the Mussulman, the Tjirtar, 
and the ancient Greek and Roman, curious coincidences, 
which may show how cautious we should be in adopting 
conclusions founded on analogy, 

A more extraordinary coincidence may be traced with 
Christian rites, in the ceremony of naming their children. 
The lips and bosom of the infant were sprinkled with 
water, and ‘ the Lord was implored to permit the holy 
drops to wash away the sin that was given to it before the 
foundation of the world ; so that the child might be born 
anew We are reminded of Christian morals, in more 
than one of their prayers, in which they use regular forms. 

‘ Wilt thou blot, us out , O Lord, for ever ? Is this punish- 
ment intended, not for our reformation, but for our 
destruction ? ’ Again, ‘ Impart to us, out of thy great 
mercy, thy gifts which we arc not worthy to receive 
through our own merits.’ ‘ Keep peace with all,’ says 
another jx'tition ; ‘ bear injuries with humility ; God, 
who sees, will avenge you.’ But the most striking parallel 
with Scripture is in the remarkable declaration, that ‘ he 
who looks too curiously on a woman, commits adultery 
with his eyes ’. Those pure and elevated maxims, it is 
true, are mixed up with others of a puerile, and even 
brutal character, arguing that confusion of the moral 
perceptions which is natural in the twilight of civilization. 
One would not expect, however, to meet, in such a state 
of society, with doctrines as sublime as any inculcated 
by the enlightened codes of ancient philosophy. 

But, although the Aztec mythology gathered nothing 
from the l)eaiitiful inventions of the poet, nor from the 
refinements of philosophy, it was much indebted, as I have 
noticed, to the priests, who endeavoured to dazzle the 
imagination of the ]:)eople by the most formal and pompous 
ceremonial. The influence of the priesthood must be 
greatest in an imj^erfect state of civilization, where it 

’ Sometimes the body was buried entire, ’with valuable treasures, 
if the deceased was rich. The ‘ Anonymous Conqueror’, as he is 
called, saw gold to the value of 3,000 Castellanos drawn from one 
of these tombs. 
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engrosses all the scanty science of the time in its own body. 
This is particularly the case when the science is of that 
spurious kind which is less occupied with the real pheno- 
mena of nature than with the fanciful chimeras of human 
superstition. Such are the sciences of astrology and 
divination, in which the Aztec priests were well initiated ; 
and while they seemed to hold the keys of the future in 
their own hands, they impressed the ignorant fx^ople with 
sentiments of superstitious awe, beyond that which has 
probably existed in any other country — even in ancient 
Egypt. 

The sacerdotal order w'as very numerous ; as may be 
inferred from the statement that five thousand priests 
were, in some way or other, attached to the principal 
temple in the capital. The various ranks and functiorxs 
of this multitudinous body were discriminated with great 
exactness. Those best instructed in music took the 
management of the choirs. Others arranged the festivals 
conformably to the calendar. Some sui^xirintended the 
education of youth, and others had charge of the hiero- 
glyphical paintings and oral traditions ; while the dismal 
rites of sacrifice were reserved for the chief dignitaries 
of the order. At the head of the whoh^ establishment 
were two high -priests, elected from the order, as it would 
seem, by the king and principal nobles, without reference 
to birth, but solely for their qualifications, as shown by 
their previous conduct in a subordinate station. They were 
equal in dignity, and inferior only to the sovereign, who 
rarely acted without their advice in weighty matters of 
public concern. 

The priests were each devoted to the service of some 
particular deity and had quarters provided within the 
spacious precincts of their temple ; at least, while engaged 
in immediate attendance there — for they were allowed 
to marry and have families of their own. In this monastic 
residence they lived in all the stern severity of conventual 
discipline. Thrice during the day, and once at night, they 
were called to prayers. They were frequent in their ablu- 
tions and vigils, and mortified the flesh by fasting and cruel 
penance — drawing blood from their bodies by flagellation, 
or by piercing them with the thorns of the aloe ; in short, 
c 3 
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by practising all those austerities to which fanaticism (to 
borrow the strong language of the poet) has resorted, in 
every age of the world, 

In liopes to merit heaven by making earth a hell. 

The great cities were divided into districts, placed under 
the charge of a sort of parochial clergy, who regulated 
every act of religion within their precincts. It is remark- 
able that they administered the rites of confession and 
absolution. The secrets of the confessional were held 
inviolable, and penances were imposed of much the same 
kind as those enjoined in the Roman Catholic Church. 
There were two remarkable peculiarities in the Aztec 
ceremony. The first was, that, as the repetition of an 
offence, once atoned for, was deemed inexpiable, confession 
was made but once in a man’s life, and was usually deferred 
to a late period of it, when the penitent unburdened his 
conscience, and settled, at once, the long arrears of iniquity. 
Another peculiarity was, that priestly absolution was 
received in ])lace of the legal punishment of offences, and 
authorized an acquittal in case of arrest. Long after the 
Conquest, the simple natives, when they came under the 
arm of the law, sought to escape by ])roducing the certificate 
of their confession.^ 

One of the most important duties of the priesthood was 
that of education, to which certain buildings were appro- 
priated within the enclosure of the principal temple. 

' The address of the confessor, on these occasions, contains some 
things too remarkable to be omitted. ‘ O merciful Lord,’ he says, 
in his prayer, ‘ thou who knowest the secrets of all hearts, let thy 
forgiveness and favour descend, like the pure waters of heaven, to 
wash away the stains from the soul. Thou knowest that this poor 
man has sinned, iwt from his own free will, but from the influence 
of the sign under which he was born.’ After a copious exhortation 
to the penitent, enjoining a variety of mortifications and minute 
ceremonies by way of penance, and particularly urging the necessity 
of instantly procuring a slave for sacrifice to the Deity, the priest 
concludes with inculcating charity to the poor. ‘ Clothe the naked 
and feed the hungry, whatever privations it may cost thee : for 
remember their flesh is like thine, and they are men like thee.^ Such is 
the strange medley of truly Christian benevmlence and heathenish 
abominations which pervades the Aztec litany — intimating sources 
widely different. 
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Here the youth of both sexes, of the higher and middling 
orders, were placed at a very tender age. The girls were 
entrusted to the care of priestesses; for women were 
allowed to exorcise sacerdotal functions, except those of 
sacrifice.^ In these institutions the boys were drilled in the 
routine of monastic discipline ; they decorated the shrines 
of the gods with flowers, fed the sacred fires, and took 
part in the religious chants and festivals. Those in the 
higher school — the Calmecac^ as it was called- -were 
initiated in their traditionary lore, the mysteries of 
hieroglyphics, the principles of government, and such 
branches of astronomical and natural science as were within 
the compass of the priesthood. The girls learned various 
feminine employments, especially to weave and embroider 
rich coverings for the altars of the gods. Great attention 
was paid to the moral discipline of both sexes. The most 
perfect decorum prevailed ; and offences were punished 
with extreme rigour, in some instances with death itself. 
Terror, not love, was the spring of education with the 
Aztecs.*^ 

At a suitable age for marrying, or for entering into the 
world, the pupils were dismissed, with much ceremony, 
from the convent, and the recommendation of the principal 
often introduced those most competent to responsible 
situations in public life. Such w^as the crafty policy of 
the Mexican priests, who, by reserving to themselves the 
business of instruction, were enabled to mould the young 
and plastic mind according to their own wills, and to train 

^ The Egyptian gods were also served by pri&stesses. Tales of 
scandal similar to those which the Grwks circulated respecting them, 
have been told of the Aztec virgins. The early missionarnjs, credulous 
enough certainly, give no countenance to such reports ; and Father 
Acosta, on the contrary, exclaims, ‘ In truth, it is very strange to 
see that this false opinion of religion hath so great force among these 
young men and maidens of Mexico, that tliey will serve the Divell 
with so great rigour and austerity, which many of us doe not in the 
service of the most high God ; the which is a great shame and 
confusion.’ 

‘They were taught, ’says the good Father last cited, ‘ to eschew 
vice, and cleave to virtue — according to their rwtions of them ; namely, 
to abstain from wrath, to offer violence and do wrong to no man — 
in short, to perform the duties plainly pointed out by natural 
religion.’ 
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it early to implicit reverence for religion and its ministers ; 
a reverence which still maintained its hold on the iron 
nature of the warrior, long after every other vestige 
of education had been effaced by the rough trade to which 
he was devoted. 

To each of the principal temples lands were annexed 
for the maintenance of the priests. These estates were 
augmented by the policy or devotion of successive princes, 
until, under the last Montezuma, they had swollen to an 
enormous extent, and covered every district of the 
empire. The priests took the management of their pro- 
perty into their own hands ; and they seem to have 
treated their tenants with the liberality and indulgence 
characteristic of monastic corporations. Besides the 
large supplies drawn from this source, the religious order 
was enriched with the first-fruits, and such other offerings 
as piety or superstition dictated. The surplus beyond 
what was required for the support of the national worship 
was distributed in alms among the poor ; a duty strenu- 
ously prescribed by their moral code. Thus we find the 
same religion inculcating lessons of pure j)hilanthropy, on 
the one hand, and of merciless extermination, as we 
shall soon see, on the other. The inconsistency will not 
appear incredible to those w ho are familiar with the history 
of the Roman ('atholic Church, in the early ages of the 
Inquisition.^ 

The Mexican temples — feocallis, ‘houses of God’, as 
they were called — w^ere very numerous. There were 
several hundreds in each of the principal cities, many of 
them, doubtless, very humble edifices. They were solid 
masses of earth, cased wdth brick or stone, and in their 
form somewhat resembled the pyramidal structures of 
ancient Egypt. The bases of many of them w^ere more 
than a hundred feet square, and thej^ tow'ered to a still 
greater height. They w^re distributed into four or five 
stories, each of smaller dimensions than that below'. The 
ascent was by a flight of steps, at an angle of the pyramid, 
on the outside. This led to a sort of terrace or gallery, at 

^ It is impossible not to be struck with the great resemblance, not 
merely in a few empty forms, but in the whole way of life, of the 
Mexican and Egyptian priesthood. 
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the base of the second story, which passed quite round 
the building to another flight of stairs, commencing also 
at the same angle as the preceding and directly over it, 
and leading to a similar terrace ; so that one had to make 
the circuit of the temple several times before reaching 
the summit. In some instances the stairway led directly 
up the centre of the western face of the building. The top 
was a broad area, on which were erected one or two towers, 
forty or fifty feet high, the sanctuaries in which stood the 
sacred images of the presiding deities. Before these towers 
stood the dreadful stone of sacrifice, and two lofty altars, 
on which fires were kept, as inextinguishable as those in 
the temple of Vesta. There were said to be six hundred 
of these altars on smaller buildings within the enclosure of 
the great temple of Mexico, which, w ith those on the sacred 
edifices in other parts of the city, shed a brilliant illumina- 
tion over its streets, through the darkest night. 

From the construction of their temj)les, all religious 
services w'ere public. The long processions of priests, 
winding round their massive sides, as they rose higher and 
higher towards the summit, and the dismal rites of sacrifice 
performed there, were all visible from the remotest 
corners of the capital, impressing on the sjKJctator’s mind 
a superstitious veneration for the mysteries of his religion, 
and for the dread ministers by whom they were interpreted. 

This impression was kept in full force by their numerous 
festivals. Every month was consecrated to some pro- 
tecting deity ; and every week — nay, almost every day, 
was set down in their calendar for some appropriate cele- 
bration ; so that it is difficult to understand how the 
ordinary business of life could have been compatible with 
the exactions of religion. Many of their ceremonies were 
of a light and cheerful complexion, consisting of the national 
songs and dances, in which both sexes joined. Processions 
were made of women and children crowned with garlands 
and bearing offerings of fruits, the ripened maize, or the 
sweet incense of copal and other odoriferous gums, while 
the altars of the deity were stained with no blood save 
that of animals. These were the peaceful rites derived 
from their Toltec predecessors, on which the fierce Aztecs 
engrafted a superstition too loathsome to be exhibited 
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in all its nakedness, and one over which I would gladly 
draw a veil altogether, but that it would leave the reader 
in ignorance of their most striking institution, and one 
that had the greatest influence in forming the national 
character. 

Human sacrifices were adopted by the Aztecs early in 
the fourteenth century, about two hundred years before 
the Conquest. Rare at first, they became more frequent 
with the wider extent of their empire ; till, at length, 
almost every festival was closed with this cruel abomina- 
tion . These religious ceremonials were generally arranged 
in such a manner as to afford a type of the most prominent 
circumstances in the character or history of the deity who 
was the object of them. A single example will suffice. 

One of their most important festivals was that in honour 
of the god Tezcatlepoca, whose rank was inferior only to 
that of the Su])reme Being. He was called ‘ the soul of 
the world and supposed to have been its creator. He was 
depicted as a handsome man, endowed with perpetual 
youth. A year before the intended sacrifice, a captive, 
distinguished for his personal beauty, and without a 
blemish on his body, was selected to represent this deity. 
Certain tutors took charge of him, and instructed him how 
to perform his new part with becoming grace and dignity. 
He was arrayed in a splendid dress, regaled with incense, 
and with a profusion of sweet-scented flowers, of which 
the ancient Mexicans were as fond as their descendants at 
the present day. When he went abroad, he was attended by 
a train of the royal pages, and, as he lialted in the streets 
to play some favourite melody, the crowd prostrated 
themselves before him, and did him homage as the repre- 
sentative of their good deity. In this way he led an easy, 
luxurious life, till within a month of his sacrifice. Four 
beautiful girls, bearing the names of the principal goddesses, 
were then selected to share the honours of his bed ; and 
with them he continued to live in idle dalliance, feasted 
at the banquets of the principal nobles, who paid him all 
the honours of a divinity. 

At length the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The term 
of his short-lived glories was at an end. He was stripped of 
his gaudy apparel, and bade adieu to the fair partners of 
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his revelries. One of the royal barges transported him 
across the lake to a temple whicii rose on its margin, 
about a league from the city. Hither the inhabitants of 
the capital flocked, to witness the consummation of the 
ceremon}'. As the sad procession wound uj) the sides of 
the pyramid, the unhappy victim threw away his gay 
chaplets of flowers, and broke in })ieces the musical 
instruments with which ho had solaced the hours of cap- 
tivity. On the summit he was receivc*d by six })riests, 
whose long and matted locks flowed disorderly over their 
sable robes, covered with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic 
import. They led him to the sacrificial stone, a huge 
block of jas})er, with its u})})er surface somewhat convex. 
On this the }>risoner was stretched. Five priests secured 
his head and his limbs ; while the sixth, clad in a scarlet 
mantle, emblematic of his bloody ofliee, dexterously opened 
the breast of the wretched victim with a sharp razor of 
itztli — a volcanic^ 8ubstanc(‘ hard as flint — and, inserting 
his hand in the wound, tore out the })alpitating heart. The 
minister of death, first holding this u]> towards the sun, 
an object of worship throughout Anahuac, cast it at the 
feet of the deity to whom the temj)le w as devoted, while 
the multitudes below prostrated themselves in humble 
adoration. The tragic story of this prisoner was expounded 
by the priests as the type of human destiny, which, 
brilliant in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow 
and disaster. 

Such was the form of human sacrifice usually practised 
by the Aztecs. It was the same that often met the 
indignant eyes of the Europeans in their })rogress through 
the country, and from the dreadful doom of which they 
themselves were not exempted. There were, indeed, 
some occasions when preliminary tortures, of the most 
exquisite kind — with which it is unnecessary to shock the 
reader — were inflicted, but they always terminated with 
the bloody ceremony above described. It should be 
remarked, however, that such tortures were not the spon- 
taneous suggestions of cruelty, as w ith the North American 
Indians ; but were all rigorously prescribed in the Aztec 
ritual, and doubtless were often inflicted with the same 
compunctious visitings which a devout familiar of the 
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Holy Office might at times experience in executing its 
stern decrecvs. Women, as well as the other sex, were 
sometimes reserved for sacrifice. On some occasions, 
particularly in seasons of drought, at the festival of the 
insatiable Tlaloc, the god of rain, children, for the most 
part infants, were offered up. As they were borne along in 
open litters, dressed in their festal robes, and decked with 
the fresh blossoms of spring, they moved the hardest heart 
to pity, though their cries were drowned in the 'wdld chant 
of the ])riest s, who read in their tears a favourable augury 
for their petition. These innocent victims were generally 
bought by the j)riests of parents who were poor, but who 
stifled the voice of nature, probably less at the suggestions 
of poverty than of a wretched su})erstition. 

The most loathsome part of the story, the manner in 
which the body of the sacrificed captive was disposed of, 
remains yet to be told. It was delivered to the warrior 
who had taken him in battle, and by him, after being 
dressed, was served up in an entertainment to his friends. 
This was not the coarse repast of famished cannibals, but 
a banquet teeming with delicious beverages and delicate 
viands, prej)ared with art, and attended by both sexes, 
who, as we shall see hereafter, conducted themselves with 
all the decorum of civilized life. Surely, never were 
refinement and the extreme of barbarism brought so closely 
in contact with each other ! 

Human sacrifices have been practised by many nations, 
not excepting the most polished nations of antiquity ; ^ 
but never by any, on a scale to be compared with those in 
Anahuac. The amount of victims immolated on its accursed 
altars would stagger the faith of the least scrupulous 
believer. Scarcely any author pretends to estimate the 
yearly sacrifices throughout the empire at less than twenty 
thousand, and some carry the number as high as fifty ! 

^ To say nothing of Egypt, where, notwithstanding the indications 
on the monuments, tliere is strong reason for doubting it, it was of 
frequent occurrence among the Greeks, as every schoolboy knows. 
In Ho me, it was so common as to require to be interdicted by an 
express law, less than a hundred years before tlie Christian era — 
a law recorded in a very honest strain of exultation by Pliny ; not- 
withstanding which, traces of the existence of the practice may be 
discerned to a much later period. 
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On great occasions, as the coronation of a king, or the 
consecration of a temple, the number becomes still more 
appalling. At the dedication of the great temple of 
Huitzilopotchli, in 1486, the prisoners, who for some years 
had been reserved for the purpose, were drawn from all 
quarters to the capital. They were ranged in files, forming 
a procession nearly two miles long. The ceremony 
consumed several clays, and seventy thousand captives 
are said to have perished at the shrine of this terrible 
deity ! But who can believe that so numerous a body 
would have suffered themselves to be led, unresistingly, 
like sheep to the slaughter ? Or how could their remains, 
too great for consumption in the ordinary way, be disposed 
of, without brcH'ding a pestilence in the eaj)ital ? Yet the 
event was of recent date, and is unequivocally attested 
by the best informed historians. One fact may be con- 
sidered certain. It was customary to preserve th<^ skulls 
of the sacrificed, in buildings appro])riated to the purpose. 
The companions of Cortes counted one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand in one of these edifices ! ^ Without 
attempting a j)recise calculation, therefore, it is safe to 
conclude that thousands were yearly offered up, in the 
different cities of Anahuac, on the bloody altars of the 
Mexican divinities. 

Indeed, the great object of war with the Aztecs was quite 
as much to gather victims for their sacrifices, as to extend 
their empire. Hence it was that an enemy was never 
slain in battle if there were a chance of taking him alive. 
To this circumstance the Spaniards ref)c»atedly owed 
their preservation. When Montezuma was asked, ‘ why 
he had suffered the republic of Tlascala to maintain her 
independence on his borders’, he replied, ‘That she might 
furnish him with victims for his gods ’ ! As the supply 
began to fail, the priests, the Dominicans of the New 
World, bellowed aloud for more, and urged on their 8Ui)er- 
stitious sovereign by the denunciations of celestial wrath. 
Like the militant churchmen of Christendom in the Middle 
Ages, they mingled themselves in the ranks, and were 
conspicuous in the thickest of the fight, by their hideous 

^ The existence of these conservatories is attested by every writer 
of the time. 
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aspects and frantic gestures. Strange, that in every 
country the most fiendish passions of the human heart 
have been those kindled in the name of religion ! 

The influence of these practices on the Aztec character 
was as disastrous as might have been expected. Familiarity 
with the bloody rites of sacrifice steeled the heart against 
human sympathy, and begat a thirst for carnage, like that 
excited in the Romans by the exhibitions of the circus. The 
|>erpetual recurrence of ceremonies, in which the people 
took part, associated religion with th(‘ir most intimate 
concerns, and spread the gloom of superstition over the 
domestic hearth, until the character of the nation wore 
a grave and even melancholy asj)ect, which belongs to 
their dcsc(‘ndants at the ])resent day. The influence of 
the priesthood, of course, became unbounded. The 
sovereign thought himself honoured by being permitted 
to assist in the services of the t(‘m])le. Far from limiting 
the authority of the ])riests to sjnritual matters, he often 
s\irrendered his opinion to theirs, where they were least 
com jx‘ tent to give it. Jt was their oi)position that pre- 
vented the final capitulation which would have saved the 
caintal. The whole nation, from the ])easant to the prince, 
bowed their necks to the worst kind of tyranny — that of 
a blind fanaticism. 

In reflecting on the revolting usages recorded in the 
preceding ])ages, one finds it (lifticuH to reconcile their 
existence with anything like a regular form of government, 
or an advance in civilization. Yet the Mexicans had many 
claims to the character of a civilized community. One 
may, ])crha])s, better understand the anomaly, by reflecting 
on the condition of some of the most polislied countries 
in Europe, in the sixteenth century, after the establish- 
ment of the modern Inquisition ; an institution wdiich 
yearly destroyed its thousands by a death more painful 
than the Aztec sacrifices ; which armed the hand of 
brother against brother, and setting its burning seal upon 
the lip, did more to stay the march of improvement than 
any other scheme ever devised by human cunning. 

Human sacrifice, however cruel, has nothing in it 
degrading to its victim. It may be rather said to ennoble 
him, by devoting him to the gods. Although so terrible 
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with the Aztecs, it was sometimes voliint-arily embraced 
by them, as the most glorious death, and one that opened 
a sure passage into paradise.^ The Inquisition, on the 
other hand, branded its victims with infamy in this 
world, and consigned them to everlasting j:)erdition in the 
next. 

One detestable feature of the Aztec suj)crstiti on, however, 
sunk it far below the Christian. This was its cannibalism ; 
though, in truth, the Mexicans were not cannibals, in the 
coarsest acceptation of the term. They tlid not feed on 
human flesh merely to gratify a brutish appetite, but in 
obedience to their religion. Their repasts were made of 
the victims whose blood had b(‘en poured out on the altar 
of sacriflce. This is a distinction worthy of notice. Still 
cannibalism, under any form, or whatever sanction, cannot 
but have a fatal influence on the nation addicted to it. 
It suggests ideas so loathsome, so degrading to man, to 
his spiritual and immortal nature, that it is impossible the 
people who practise it should make anv groat progress 
in moral or intellectual culture. The Mexicans furnish no 
exception to this remark. The civilization which they 
possessed descended from the Toltecs, a race who never 
stained their altars, still less their banquets, with the 
blood of man. All that deserved the name of science in 
Mexico came from this source ; and the crumbling ruins 
of edifices, attributed to them, still extant in various parts 
of New Spain, show a decided sujXiriority in their archi- 
tecture over that of the later races of Anahuac. It is true, 
the Mexicans made great proficiency in many of the social 
and mechanic arts, in that material culture — if I may so 
call it — the natural growth of incrt^asing opulence, which 
ministers to the gratification of the senses. In purely 
intellectual progress, they were l>ehind the Tezcucans, 
whose wise sovereigns came into the abominable rites of 
their neighbours with reluctance, and practised them on 
a much more moderate scale. 

In this state of things, it was beneficently ordered by 

* Among other instances, is that of Chirnalpopoca, third king of 
Mexico, who doomed himself, with a number of his lords, to this 
death, to wipe off an indignity offered him by a brother monarch. 
This was the law of honour with the Aztecs. 
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Providence that the land should be delivered over to 
another race, who would rescue it from the brutish super- 
stitions that daily extended wider and wider, with extent of 
empire. The debasing institutions of the Aztecs furnish the 
best apology for their conquest. It is true, the conquerors 
brought along with them the Inquisition ; but they also 
brought Christianity, whose benign radiance would still 
survive when the fierce flames of fanaticism should be 
extinguished ; dis2)elling those dark forms of horror 
which had so long brooded over the fair regions of 
Anahuac. 


CHAPTER IV 

MEXICAN HIEROGLYPHICS— MANUSCRIPTS — ARITHMETIC — 
CHRONOIiOG V — ASTRONOMY 

It is a relief to turn from the gloomy pages of the pre- 
ceding chapter lo a brighter side of the picture, and to 
contemplate the same nation in its generous struggle to 
raise itself from a state of barbarism, and to take a positive 
rank in the scale of civilization. It is not the less interesting, 
that these efforts were made on an entirely new theatre of 
action, apart from those influences that o]X?rate in the Old 
World ; the inhabitants of which, forming one great 
brotherhood of nations, are knit together by symimthies, 
that make the faintest spark of knowledge struck out in 
one quarter, spread gradually wider and wider, until it 
has diffused a cheering light over the remotest. It is 
curious to observe the human mind, in this new position, 
conforming to the same laws as on the ancient continent, 
and taking a similar direction in its first inquiries after 
truth, — so similar, indeed, as, although not warranting, 
perhaps, the idea of imitation, to suggest, at least, that of 
a common origin. 

In the eastern hemisphere we find some nations, as the 
Greeks, for instance, early smitten w^ith such a love of 
the beautiful as to be unwilling to dispense with it, even 
in the graver productions of science ; and other nations, 
again, proposing a severer end to themselves, to which 
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even imagination and elegant art were made subservient. 
The productions of such a people must be criticized, not 
by the ordinary rules of taste, but by their adaptation to 
the peculiar end for which they were designed. Such W'ere 
the Egyptians in the Old World, ^ and the Mexicans in the 
New. We have already had occasion to notice the resem- 
blance borne by the latter nation to the former in their 
religious economy. We shall be more striu'k with it in 
their scientific culture, e8f)ecially their hieroglyphical 
writing and their astronomy. 

To describe actions and events by delineating visible 
objects, seems to be a natural suggestion, and is practised, 
after a certain fashion, by the rudest savages. The North 
American Indian carves an arrow on the bark of trees to 
show his followers the direction of his inarch, and some 
other sign to show the success of his expeditions. But to 
paint intelligibly a consecutive scries of th(‘se actions — 
forming what Warburton has happily called picture- 
toritiyig “ — requires a combination of ideas, that amounts 
to a positively intellectual effort. Yet further, when the 
object of the painter, instead of being limited to the 
present, is to penetrate the past, and to gather from its 
dark recesses lessons of instruction for coming generations, 
we see the dawnings of a literary culture, and recognize 
the proof of a decided civilization in the attempt itself, 
however imperfectly it may be executed. The literal 
imitation of objects will not answer for this more complex 
and extended plan. It would occupy too much space, as 
well as time, in the execution. It then becomes necessary 
to abridge the pictures, to confine the drawing to outlines, 
or to such prominent parts of the bodies delineated, as 
may readily suggest the whole. This is the representative 

^ ‘ An Egyptian temple,’ says Denon, strikingly, ‘ is an open 
volume, in which the teachings of science, morality, and the arts 
are recorded. Everything seems to speak one and the same language, 
and breathes one and the same spirit.’ 

2 The Bishop of Gloucester, in his comparison of the various 
hieroglyphical systems of the world, shows his characteristic sagacity 
and boldness by announcing opinions little credited then, though 
since established. He affirmed the existence of an Egyptian alphabet, 
but was not aware of the phonetic property of hieroglyphics — the 
great literary discovery of our age. 
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or figurative writing, which forms the lowest stage of 
hieroglyphics. 

But there are things which have no type in the material 
world ; abstract ideas, which can only be represented by 
visible objects supposed to have some quality analogous 
to the idea intended. This constitutes symbolical writing, 
the most difiicult of all to the interpreter, since the 
analogy between the material and immaterial object is 
often purely fanciful, or local in its application. Who, 
for instance, could suspect the association which made 
a beetle represent the universe, as with the Egyptians, or 
a serpent typify time, as with the Aztecs ? 

The third and last division is the ‘phonetic^ in which signs 
are made to represent sounds, either entire words, or parts 
of them. This is the nearest approach of the hieroglyphical 
series to that beautiful invention, the alphabet, by which 
language is resolved into its elementary sounds, and 
an apparatus su})})lied for easily and accurately expressing 
the most delicate shades of thought. 

The Egyjitians were well skilled in all three kinds of 
hieroglypliics. But, although their public monuments 
display the first class, in their ordinary intercourse and 
written records, it is now certain that they almost wholly 
relied on the phonetic character. Strange, that having 
thus broken do\^7i the thin partition which divided them 
from an alphabet, their latest monuments should exhibit 
no nearer approach to it than their earliest.^ The Aztecs, 
also, were acquainted with the several varieties of hiero- 
glyphics. But they relied on the figurative infinitely more 
than on the others. The Egyptians were at the top of 
the scale, the Aztecs at the bottom. 

In casting the eye over a Mexican manuscript, or map, 

* It appears that the hieroglyphics on the most recent monuments 
of Egypt contain no larger infusion of phonetic characters than those 
which existed eight etui centuries before Christ ; showing no advance, 
in this respect, for twenty-two liundred years ! It may seem more 
strange that the enchorial alphabet, so mugh more commodious, 
should not have been substituted. But the Egyptians were familiar 
with their hieroglyphics from infancy, which, moreover, took the 
fancies of the most illiterate, probably in the same manner as our 
children are attracted and taught by the picture-alphabets in an 
ordinary spelling-book. 
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as it is called, one is struck with the grotesque caricatures it 
exhibits of the human figure ; monstrous, overgrown heads, 
on puny misshapen bodies, which are themselves hard 
and angular in their outlines, and without the least 
skill in composition. On closer inspection, however, it is 
obvious that it is not so much a rude attempt to delineate 
nature, as a conventional symbol, to express the idea in the 
most clear and forcible manner ; in the same way as the 
pieces of similar value on a chess-board, while they 
correspond with one another in form, bear little resem- 
blance, usually, to the objects they represent. Those parts 
of the figure are most distinctly traced which are the most 
important. 8o, also, the colouring, instead of the delicate 
gradations of nature, exhibits only gaudy and vioU'nt 
contrasts, such as may produce the most vivid impression. 
‘ For even colours,’ as Gama observes, ‘ speak in the Aztec 
hieroglyphics.’ 

But in the execution of all this the Mexicans were much 
inferior to the Egyptians. The drawings of the latter, 
indeed, are exceedingly defective when criticized by the 
rules of art ; for they were as ignorant of perspective as 
the Chinese, and only exhibited the head in profi e, with 
the eye in the centre, and wdth total absence of expression. 
But they handled the pencil more gracefully than the 
Aztecs, were more true to the natural forms of objects, 
and, above all, showed great superiority in abridging the 
original figure by giving only the outline, or some char- 
acteristic or essential feature. This simplified the pro- 
cess, and facilitated the communication of thought. An 
Egyptian text has almost the appearance of alphabetical 
writing in its regular lines of minute figures. A Mexican 
text looks usually like a collection of pictures, each one 
forming the subject of a separate study. This is parti- 
cularly the case with the delineations of mythology ; in 
which the story is told by a conglomeration of symbols, 
that may remind one more of the mysterious anaglyphs 
sculptured on the temples of the Egyptians, than of their 
written records. 

The Aztecs had various emblems for expressing such 
things as, from their nature, could not be directly repre- 
sented by the {minter ; as, for example, the years, months. 
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days, the seasons, the elements, the heavens, and the like. 
A ‘ tongue ’ denoted speaking ; a ‘ foot-print travelling ; 
‘a man sitting on the ground’, an earthquake. These 
symbols were often very arbitrary, varying with the 
caprice of the writer ; and it requires a nice discrimination 
to interpret them, as a slight change in the form or position 
of the figure intimated a very different meaning. An in- 
genious writer asserts, that the priests devised secret 
symbolic characters for the record of their religious 
mysteries. It is possible. But the researches of Cham- 
pollion lead to the conclusion that the similiar opinion, 
formerly entertained respecting the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, is without foundation. 

Lastly, they employed, as above stated, ])honetic signs, 
though these were chiefly confined to the names of persons 
and places ; which, being derived from some circumstance, 
or characteristic quality, were accommodated to the hiero- 
glyphical system. Thus the town Oimatkm was com- 
pounded of chmfl, a ' root’, which grew near it, and tlan, 
signifying ‘ near' ; TlaxcalUm meant ‘ the jdace of bread ’, 
from its rich fields of corn ; Huexoizincoy ' a place surrounded 
by willows'. The names of persons were often signifi- 
cant of their adventures and achievements. That of the 
great Tezcucan prince, Nezahualcoyotl, signified ‘ hungry 
fox’, intimating his sagacity, and his distresses in early 
life. The emblems of such names were no sooner seen than 
they suggested to every Mexican the })erson and place 
intended ; and, when painted on their shields, or em- 
broidered on their banners, became the armorial bearings 
by which city and chieftain were distinguished, as in Europe, 
in the age of cjhivalry. 

But, although the Aztecs were instructed in all the 
varieties of hieroglyphical painting, they chiefly resorted 
to the clumsy method of direct representation. Had their 
empire lasted, like the Egyptian, several thousand, in- 
stead of the brief space of two hundred, years, they would, 
doubtless, like them, have advanced to the more frequent 
use of the phonetic writing. But, before they could be 
made acquainted with the capabilities of their own system, 
the Spanish Conquest, by introducing the European 
alphabet, supplied their scholars with a more perfect 
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contrivance for expressing thought, which soon sup- 
planted the ancient pictorial character. 

Clumsy as it was, how'ever, the Aztec picture-writing 
seems to have been adequate to the demands of the nation, 
in their imperfect state of civilization. By means of it 
were recorded all their law's, and even their regulations 
for domestic economy ; their tribute-rolls, specifying the 
imposts of the various tovms ; their mythology, calendars, 
and rituals ; their political annals, carried back to a period 
long before the foundation of the city. They digested 
a complete system of chronology, and could specify with 
accuracy the dates of the most important events in their 
history ; the year being inscribed on the margin, against 
the particular circumstance recorded. It is true, history, 
thus executed, must necessarily be vague and fragmentary. 
Only a few leading incidents eould be presented. But in 
this it did not differ much from the monkish chronicles 
of the Dark Ages, which often dispose of years in a few 
brief sentences — quite long enough for the annals of 
barbarians. 

In order to estimate aright the picture-writing of the 
Aztecs, one mu^t regard it in connexion with oral tradition, 
to which it was auxiliary. In the colleges of the priests 
the youth were instructed in astronomy, history, mytho- 
logy, &c. ; and those who were to follow the profession of 
hieroglyphical painting were taught the application of the 
characters appropriated to each of these branches. In an 
historical work, one had charge of the chronology, another 
of the events. Every part of the labour was thus mechani- 
cally distributed. The pupils, instructed in all that was 
before knowii in their several departments, were prepared 
to extend still further the boundaries of their imperfect 
science. The hieroglyphics served as a sort of steno- 
graphy, a collection of notes, suggesting to the initiated 
much more than could be conveyed by a literal interpre- 
tation. This combination of the written and the oral 
comprehended what may be called the literature of the 
Aztecs. 

Their manuscripts were made of different materials — of 
cotton cloth, or skins nicely prepared ; of a composition 
of silk and gum ; but, for the most part, of a fine fabric 
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from the leaves of the aloe, agave Americana ^ called by 
the natives maguey^ which grows luxuriantly over the 
table-lands of Mexico. A sort of paper was made from it, 
resembling somewhat the Egyptian papyrus,^ which, 
when proj)erly dressed and polished, is said to have been 
more soft and beautiful than parchment. Some of the 
specimens, still existing, exhibit their original freshness, 
and the paintings on them retain their brilliancy of colours. 
They were sometimes done up into rolls, but more fre- 
quently into volumes of moderate size, in which the paper 
was shut uj), like a folding-screen, with a leaf or tablet of 
wood at each extremity, that gave the whole, when closed, 
the appearance of a book. The length of the strips was 
determined only by convenience. As the pages might be 
read and referred to separately, this form had obvious 
advantages over the rolls of the ancients. 

At the time of . the arrival of the Spaniards, great 
quantities of these manuscripts were treasured up in the 
country. Numerous persons were employed in painting, 
and the dexterity of their operations excited the astonish- 
ment of the conquerors. Unfortunately, this was mingled 
with other, and unworthy feelings. The strange, unkno\^Ti 
characters inscribed on them excited suspicion. They 
were looked on as magic scrolls ; and were regarded in 
the same light with the idols and temjiles, as the symbols 
of a pestilent superstition, that must be extirpated. The 
first archbishop of Mexico, Don Juan de Zumarraga — 
a name that should be as immortal as that of Omar — 
collected these paintings from every quarter, especially 
from Tezcuco, the most cultivated capital in Anahuac, 
and the great depository of the national archives. He 
then caused them to be piled up in a • mountain-heap ’ — 
as it is called by the Spanish writers themselves — in the 
market-place of Tlatelolco, and reduced them all to ashes ! 
His greater countryman, Ai’chbishop Ximenes, had cele- 

' Pliny, who gives a minute account of tlie papyrus reed of Egypt, 
notices the various manufactures obtained from it, as ropes, cloth, 
paper, &c. It also served as a thatch for the roofs of houses, and as 
food and drink for the natives. It is singular that the American 
aaatJf, a plant so totally different, should also have been applied to 
all these various uses. 
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brated a similar auto-da-fe of Arabic manuscripts, in 
Granada, some twenty years before. Never did fanaticism 
achieve two more signal triumphs, than by the annihilation 
of so majiy curious monuments of human ingenuity and 
learning ! ^ 

The unlettered soldiers were not slow in imitating the 
example of their prelate. Every chart and volume wdiich 
fell into their hands w'as wantonly destroyed ; so that, 
when the scholars of a later and more enlightened age 
anxiously sought to recover some of these memorials of 
civilization, nearly all had perished, and the few surviving 
were jealously hidden by the natives. Through the 
indefatigable labours of a private individual, however, 
a considerable collection w'as eventually deposited in the 
archives of Mexico ; but w'as so little heeded there, that 
some were })Iundered, others decayed piecemeal from the 
damps and mildews, and others, again, were used up as 
w^aste-paper ! We contemplate with indignation the 
cruelties inflicted by the early conquerors. But indig- 
nation is qualified with contempt, wdien we see them thus 
ruthlessly trampling out the spark of knowledge, the 
common boon and property of all mankind. We may 
well doubt which has the strongest claims to civilization, 
the victor or the vanquished. 

A few of the Mexican manuscripts have found their 
way, from time to time, to Euroj)e, and are carefully 
preserved in the public libraries of its capitals. They are 
brought together in the magnificent work of Lord Kings- 
borough ; but not one is there from Spain. The most 
important of them, for the light it throws on the Aztec 
institutions, is the Mendoza ('odex, which, after its 
mysterious disappearance for more than a century, has 
at length reappeared in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
It has been several times engraved.* The most brilliant 

^ It has been iny lot to ret’ord both these displays of human in- 
firmity, 80 humbling to the pride of intellect. — See The History of 
Ferdinand and Isahdla^ part chap. vi. 

- The history of this famous collection is familiar to scholars. 
It was sent to the Emperor Charles V, not long after the Conquest, 
by the Viceroy Mendoza, Marques de Mondejar. The veasel fell into 
the hands of a French cruiser .and the manuscript was taken to 
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in colouring, probably, is the Borgian collection, in 
Rome A The most curious, however, is the Dresden 
Codex, which has excited less attention than it deserves. 
Although usually classed among Mexican manuscripts, it 
bears little resemblance to them in its execution ; the 
figures of objects are more delicately drawn, and the 
characters, unlike the Mexican, appear to be purely 
arbitrary, and are possibly phonetic. Their regular 
arrangement is quite equal to the Egyptian. The whole 

Paris. It was afterwards bought by the chaplain of the English 
Embassy, and, coming into the ])ossession of the antiquary Purchas, 
was engraved, in extensn^ by him, in the third volume of his Pil- 
^rimage. After its ])ublicution, in 1025, the Aztec original lost its 
importance, and fell into oblivion so completely, that, when at length 
the public curiosity was excited in regard to its fate, no trace of it 
could be discovered. Many were the speculations of scholars, at 
home and abroad, respecting it, and Dr. Robertson settled the question 
as to its existence in England, by declaring that there was no Mexican 
relic in that count ry except a golden goblet of Montezuma. Never- 
theless, the identical Codex, and several other Mexican paintings, 
have been since tliscovered in the Bodleian Library. The circum- 
stance has brought some obloquy on the historian who, while prying 
into the collections of Vienna and the Escurial, could be so blind 
to those under his own eyes. The oversight will not appear so 
extraordinary to a thoroughbred collector, whether of manuscripts, 
or medals, or any other rarity. The Mendoza Godez is, after all, 
but a copy, coarsely done with a pen on European paper. Another 
copy, from which Andibishop Lorenzana engraved his tribute-rolls 
in Mexico, existed in BoturinPs collection. A third is in the Escurial, 
according to the Marquis of Spineto. This may possibly be the 
original painting. The entire Codex, copied from the Bodleian maps, 
with its Spanish and English interpretations, is included in the noble 
compilation of Lonl Kingsborough. It is distributed into three 

{ )arts, embracing the civil history of the nation, the tributes paid 
)V the cities, and the domestic economy and discipline of the 
Mexicans ; and, from the fullness of the interpretation, is of much 
importance in regard to these several topics. 

^ It formerly belonged to the Giustiniani family ; but was so little 
cared for, that it wiis suffered to fall into the mischievous hands of 
the domestics’ children, who made sundry attempts to burn it. 
Fortunately it was painted on deerskin, and, though somewhat 
singed, was not destroyed. It is impossible to cast the eye over this 
brilliant assemblage of forms and colours without feeling how hopeless 
must be the attempt to recover a key to the Aztec mythological 
symbols, which are here distributed with the symmetry, indeed, 
but in all the endlass combinations of the kaleidoscope. It is in 
the third volume of Lord Kingsborough ’s work. 
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infers a muoh higher civilization than the Aztec, and offers 
abundant food for curious speculation. 

Some few of these maps have interpretations annexed 
to them which were obtained from the natives after the 
Conquest. The greater part are without any, and cannot 
now be unriddl^. Had the Mexicans made free use of 
a phonetic alphabet, it might have been originally easy, by 
mastering the comparatively few signs employed in this 
kind of communication, to have got a permanent key to 
the whole. ^ A brief inscription has furnished a clue to 
the vast labyrinth of Egjqjjtian hieroglyphics. But the 
Aztec characters, representing individuals, or at most, 
species, require to be made out separately; a hopeless 
tMk, for which little aid is to be expected from the vague 
and general tenor of the few interpretations now existing. 
There was, as already mentioned, until late in the last 
century, a professor in the university of Mexico, especially 
devot^ to the study of the national picture-writing. 
But, as this was with a view to legal proceedings, his 
information probably was limited to deciphering titles. 
In less than a hundred years after the Conquest, the 
knowledge of the hieroglyphics had so far declined, that 
a diligent Tezcucan writer complains he could find in the 
country only two persons, both very aged, at all competent 
to interpret them. 

It is not probable, therefore, that the art of reading these 
picture-writings will ever be recovered, a circumstance 
certainlv to be regretted. Not that the records of a semi- 
civilizea people would be likely to contain any new truth 
or discovery important to human comfort or progress ; 
but they could scarcely fail to throw some additional light 
on the previous history of the nation, and that of the more 
polished people who before occupied the country. This 
would be still more probable, if any literary relics of their 
Toltec predecessors were '^preserved ; and, if report be 
true, an important compilation from this source was 
extant at the time of the invasion, and may have perhaps 

* The total number of Egyptian hierogl^bics discovered by 
ChampoUion amounts to 864 ; and of these, ISO only are phonetic, 
notwithstanding that this kind of character is used far more fre- 
quently than both the others. 
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contributed to swell the holocaust of Zumarraga. It is 
no great stretch of fancy to suppose that such records 
might reveal the successive links in the mighty chain of 
migration of the primitive races, and, by carrying us 
back to the seat of their possessions in the Old World, 
have solved the mystery which has so long perplexed the 
learned, in regard to the settlement and civilization of the 
New. 

Besides the hieroglyj)hical maps, the traditions of the 
country were embodied in the songs and hymns, which, 
as already mentioned, were carefully taught in the public 
schools. These were various, embracing the mythic 
legends of a heroic age, the w'arlike achievements of their 
own, or the softer tales of love and pleasure. Many of 
them were composed by scholars and }>ersons of rank, and 
are cited as affording the mo.st authentic record of events. 
The Mexican dialect was rich and expressive, though 
inferior to the Tezcucan, the most polished of the idioms 
of Anahuac. None of the Aztec compositions have sur- 
vived, but we can form some estimate of the general state 
of poetic culture from the odes which have come down 
to us from the royal house of Tezcuco.^ Sahagun has 
furnished us with translations of their more elaborate 
prose, consisting of prayers and public discourses, which 
give a favourable idea of their eloquence, and show that 
they paid much attention to rhetorical effect. They are 
saia to have had, also, something like theatrical exhibitions, 
of a pantomimic sort, in which the faces of the performers 
were covered with masks, and the figures of birds or 
animals were frequentlv re})resented ; an imitation to 
which they may have been led by the familiar delineation 
of such objects in their hieroglyphics. In all this we see 
the dawning of a literary culture, surpassed, however, by 
their attainments in the severer walks of mathematical 
science. 

They devised a system of notation in their arithmetic, 
sufficiently simple. The first twenty numbers were 
expressed by a corresponding number of dots. The first 
five had specific names ; after which they were represented 


‘ See chap. vi. of this Introduction. 
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by combining the fifth with one of the four preceding : 
as five and one for six, five and two for seven, and so on. 
Ten and fifteen had each a separate name, which was also 
combined with the first four, to exj)ress a higher quantity. 
These four, therefore, were the radical characters of their 
oral arithmetic, in the same manner as they were of the 
written with the ancient Romans ; a more sim])le arrange- 
ment, })robably, than any existing among Europeans. 
Twenty was expressed by a se])arate hieroglyphic — a flag. 
Larger sums were reckoned by twenties, and, in writing, 
by repeating the number of Hags. The square of twenty, 
four hundred, had a separate sign, that of a })lume, and 
so had the cube of twenty, or eight thousand, which was 
denoted by a purs(\ or sack. This was the whole arith- 
metical apj)aratus of the Mexicans, by the combination 
of which they were enabled to indicate any quantity. 
For greater ex})edition, they used to denote fractions of 
the larger sums by drawing only a })art of the object. 
Thus, half or three-fourths of a plume, or of a purse, 
represented that })ro})ortion of their respective sums, and 
so on. With all this, the machinery will appear very 
awkward to us, who perform our operations with so much 
ease by means of the Arabic, or rather, Indian ciphers. 
It is not much more awkward, however, than the system 
pursued by the great mathematicians of antiquity, un- 
acquainted with the brilliant invention which has given 
a new aspect to mathematical science, of determining the 
value, in a great measure, by the relative position of the 
figures. 

In the measurement of time, the Aztecs adjusted their 
civil year by the solar. They divided it into eighteen 
months of twenty days each. Both months and days were 
expressed by peculiar hieroglyphics — those of the former 
often intimating the season of the year, like the French 
months at the j>eriod of the Revolution. Five comple- 
mentary days, as in Egypt, were added, to make up the 
full number of three hundred and sixty-five. They 
belonged to no month, and were regarded as peculiarly 
unlucky. A month was divided into four weeks, of five 
days each, on the last of which was the public fair or 
market day. This arrangement, different from that of 
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the nations of the Old Continent, whether of Europe 
or Asia,^ has the advantage of giving an equal number 
of days to each month, and of comprehending entire 
weeks, without a fraction, both in the months and in the 
year. 

As the year is composed of nearly six hours more than 
three hundred and sixty-five days, there still remained 
an excess, which, like other nations who have framed 
a calendar, they provided for by intercalation ; not, 
indeed, every fourth year, as the Euro]>ean8, but at longer 
intervals, like some of the Asiatics.**^ They waited till the 
expiration of fifty-two vague years, when they interposed 
thirteen days, or rather twelve and a half, this being the 
number which had fallen in arrear. Had they inserted 
thirteen, it would have been too much, since the annual 
excess over three hundred and sixty-five is about eleven 
minutes loss than . six hours. But, as their calendar, 
at the time of the Conquest, w'as found to correspond with 
the European (making allowance for the subsequent 
Gregorian reform), they would seem to have adopted the 
shorter period of twelve days and a half, which brought 
them, within an almost inappreciable fraction, to the exact 
length of the tropical year, as established by the most 
accurate observations. Indeed, the intercalation of 
twenty-five days, in every hundred and four years, shows 
a nicer adjustment of civil to solar time than is presented 
by any European calendar, since more than five centuries 
must elapse before the loss of an entire day. Such was 
the astonishing precision displayed by the Aztecs, or, 

’ The people of Java, according to Sir Stamford Raflles, regulated 
their markets also by a wtHik of five daj's. They had, besides, our 
week of seven. The latter division of t ime, of general use throughout 
the East, is the oldest monument existing of astronomical science. 

2 The Persians had a cycle of one hundred and twenty years, of 
three hundred and sixty-five days each, at the end of which they 
intercalated thirty days. This was the Siune as thirteen after the 
cycle of fifty-two years of the Mexicans ; but was less accurate than 
tiieir probable intercalat ion of tw elve days and a half. It is obviously 
indifferent, as fa ] as accuracy is concerned, which multiple of four 
is selected te form the cycle; thoi^h the shorter the interval of 
intercalation, the less, of course, wifi be the temporary departure 
from the true time. 
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perhaps, by their more polished Toltec predecessors, in 
these computations, so difficult as to have baffled, till 
a comparatively recent period, the most enlightened 
nations of Christendom ! 

The chronological system of the Mexicans, by which 
they determined the date of any ])artieular event, was 
also very remarkabh'i. The epoch from which they 
reckoned corresponded with the year 1091 of the Christian 
era. It was the period of the reform of their calendar, 
soon after their migration from Aztlan. They threw the 
years, as already noticed, into great cycles of tifty-two 
each, which they called * sheafs ’, or ‘ buntlles and 
represented by a quantity of reeds hound together by 
a string. As often as this hieroglyphic occurs in their 
maps, it shows the number of half-centuries. To enable 
them to specify any particular year, they divided the 
great cycle into four smaller cycles, or indictions, of 
thirteen years each. They then adopted two periodical 
series of signs, one consisting of their numerical dots up 
to thirteen, the other, of four hieroglyphics of the years.* 
These latter they repeated in regular succession, setting 
against each one a number of the corresponding series 
of dots, continued also in regular succession uj) to thirteen. 
The same system was pursued through tlie four indictions, 
which thus, it will be observed, began always with a 
different hieroglyphic of the year from the ])recoding ; 
and in this way, each of the hierogly})hic8 was made to 
combine successively with each of the numerical signs, 
but never twice with the same ; since four and thirteen, 
the factors of fifty-two — the number of years in the 
cycle — must admit of just as many combinations as are 
equal to their product. Thus every year had its appro- 
priate symbol, by which it was at once recognized. 
And this symbol, preceded by the proper number of 
‘ bundles indicating the half-centuries, showed the 
precise time which had elapsed since the national epoch 

^ These hieroglyphics were a ‘ rabbit a ‘ reed ’, a ‘ flint ’, a 
‘ bouse ’. They were taken as symbolical of the four elements, air, 
water, fire, earth, according to V^eytiu. It is not eaBj-^ to see the 
connexion between the terms ‘ rabbit ’ and ‘ air which lead the 
respective series. 

ri7 
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of 1091.^ The ingenious contrivance of a periodical series, 
in place of the cumbrous system of hieroglyphical notation, 

‘ The following? table of two of tlie four indictions of tliirteen years 
each will make the text more clear. The tirst column shows the 
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is not peculiar to the Aztecs, and is to be found among 
various people on the Asiatic continent — the same in 
principle, though varying materially in arrangement.^ 

The solar calendar above described might have 
answered all the purposes of the nation ; but the priests 
chose to construct another for themselves. This was 
called a ‘ lunar reckoning ’, though nowise accommodated 
to the revolutions of the moon.“ It was formed, also, of 
two periodical series ; one of them consisting of thirteen 
numerical signs, or dots, the other of the twenty hiero- 
glyphics of the days. But, as the product of those com- 
binations would only be 260, and, as some confusion 
might arise from the repetition of the same terms for the 
remaining 105 days of the year, they invented a third 
series, consisting of nine additional hieroglyphics, which, 
alternating with the two preceding series, rendered it 
impossible that the three should coincide twice in the same 
year, or indeed in less than 2,340 days ; since 20 x 13 X 9 
™ 2,340.^ Thirteen was a mystic number, of frequent use 


actual year of the great cycle, or ‘ bundle ’ ; the second t het numerical 
dots used in their aritlunetic. The third is composed of tlieir hiero- 
glyphics for rabl)it, reed, flint, house, in their regular order, lly 
pursuing the combinations through tlie two remaining indictions, 
it will be found that the same number of dots will never coincide 
with the same liieroglyphic. Tliase tables are generally thrown 
into the form of wheels, as are those also of their months and days, 
having a very pretty effect. Several have been })ublished, at different 
times, from the collections of Siguenza and Boturini. The wheel of 
the great cycle of fifty-two years is encompassed by a serpent, 
which was also the symbol of ‘ an age ’ both with the I’ersians and 
Egj’^ptians. Father Toribio sc*ems to misapprehend the nature of 
tliese chronological whetds : ‘ Tenian rodelas y esemdos, y en ellas 
pintadas las figuras y armas de sus Demonios con su blason.’ 

t Among the Chinese, Japaniise, Mogliols, Mantchous, and other 
families of the Tartar race. Their series are composed of symbols 
of their five elements, and the twelve zodiacal signs, making a circle 
of sixty years’ duration. 

- In this calendar, the months of the tropical year were distributed 
into cycles of thirteen days, which being repeated twenty times — 
the number of days in a solar month — completed the lunar or astro- 
logical year of 2()b days ; when the reckoning began again. 

^ They were named ‘ companions ’, and ‘ lords of the night ’, and 
were suppejsed to preside over the night, lis the other sigas did over 
the day. 
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in their tables.^ Why they resorted to that of nine on 
this occasion is not so clear. 

This second calendar rouses a holy indignation in the 
early Spanish missionaries, and Father Sahagun loudly 
condemns it as ‘ most unhallowed, since it is founded 
neither on natural reason nor on the influence of the 
planets, nor on the true course of the year ; but is plainly 
the work of necromancy, and the fruit of a compact with 
the Devil ! ’ One may doubt whether the superstition 
of those who invented the scheme was greater than that 
of those who thus impugned it. At all events, we may, 
without having recourse to supernatural agenc*v, find in 
the human heart a sufficient explanation of its origin : 
in that love of power that has led the priesthood of many 
a faith to affect a mystery, the key to which was in their 
own keeping. 

By moans of this calendar the Aztec priests kept their 
own records, regulated the fest ivals and seasons of sacrifice, 
and made all their astrological calculations. The false 
science of astrology is natural to a state of society partially 
civilized, where the mind, impatient of the slow and 
cautious examination by which alone it can arrive at 
truth, launches at once into the regions of speculation, 
and rashly attempts to lift the veil, the impenetrable 
veil, which is drawn around the mysteries of nature. It is 
the characteristic of true science to discern the impassable, 
but not very obvious, limits which divide the province 
of reason from that of speculation. Such knowledge comes 
tardily. How many ages have rolled away in which 
powers that, rightly directed, might have revealed the 

’ Thus, their astrological year was divided into months of thirteen 
days ; there were thirteen years in their indictions, which contained 
each three hundred and sixty-five periods of thirteen days, &c. 
It is a curious fact, that the number of lunar months of thirteen days, 
contained in a cycle of fifty-two years, with the intercalation, should 
correspond precisely with the number of years in the great Sothic 
period of the Egyptians — namely, 1,491 ; a period in which the 
seasons and festivals came round to t he same place in the year again. 
The coincidence may be accidental. But a people employing 
periodical series and astrological calculations have generally some 
meaning in the numbers they select, and the combinations to which 
they lead. 
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great laws of nature, have been wasted in brilliant, but 
barren, reveries on alchemy and astrology ! 

The latter is more particularly the study of a primitive 
age, when the mind, incapable of arriving at the stupen- 
dous fact that the myriads of minute lights glowing in 
the firmament are the centres of systems as glorious as 
our own, is naturally led to speculate on their probable 
uses and to connect them in some way or other with man, 
for whose convenience every other object in the universe 
seems to have been created. As the eye of the simple 
child of nature watches through the long nights the stately 
march of the heavenly bodies, and sees the bright hosts 
coming up, one after another, and changing with the 
changing seasons of the year, he naturally associates 
them with those seasons, as the periods over which they 
hold a mysterious influence. In the same marmor he 
connects their appearance with any interesting event of the 
time, and explores, in their flaming characters, the destinies 
of the new-born infant. Such is the origin of astrology, 
the false lights of which have continued from the earliest 
ages to dazzle and bewilder mankind, till they have faded 
away in the su].)orior illumination of a comparatively 
recent period. 

The astrological scheme of the Aztecs was founded less 
on the planetary influences than on those of the arbitrary 
signs they had adopted for the months and days. The 
character of the leading sign in each lunar cycle of thirteen 
days gave a complexion to the whole ; though this was 
qualified, in some degree, by the signs of the succeeding 
days, as well as by those of the hours. It was in adjusting 
these conflicting forces that the great art of the diviner 
was shown. In no country, not even in ancient Egypt, 
were the dreams of the astrologer more implicitly deferred 
to. On the birth of a child, ho was instantly summoned. 
The time of the event was accurately ascertained, and 
the family hung in trembling suspense as the minister 
of Heaven cast the horoscope of the infant, and unrolled 
the dark volume of destiny. The influence of the priest 
was confessed by the Mexican in the very first breath 
which he inhaled. 

We know little further of the astronomical attainments 
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of the Aztecs. That they were acquainted with the cause 
of eclipses is evident from the representation, on their 
maps, of the disk of the moon projected on that of the sun. 
Whether they had arranged a system of constellations is 
uncertain ; though that they recognized some of the most 
obvious, as the Pleiades for example, is evident from the 
fact that they regulated their festivals by them. We 
know of no astronomical instruments used by them 
except the dial. An immense circular block of carved 
stone, disinterred in 1790. in the great square of Mexico, 
has supplied an acute and learned scholar with the means 
of establishing some interesting facts in regard to Mexican 
science. This colossal fragment, on which the calendar 
is engraved, shows that they had the means of settling the 
hours of the day with precision, the j^eriods of the solstices 
and of the equinoxes, and that of the transit of the sun 
across the zenith of Mexico. 

We cannot contemplate the astronomical science of the 
Mexicans, so disproportioned to their progress in other 
w'alks of civilization, without astonishment. An acquain- 
tance with some of the more obvious })rinciples of 
astronomy is within the reach of the rudest i)eople. With 
a little care, they may learn to connect the regular changes 
of the seasons with those of the place of the sun at his 
rising and setting. They may follow^ the march of the 
great luminary through the heavens by watching the 
stars that tirst brighten on liis evening track, or fade in 
his morning beams. They may measure a revolution of 
the moon by marking her j)hases, and may even form 
a general idea of the number of such revolutions in a solar 
year. But that they should be capable of accurately 
adjusting their festivals by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and should fix the true length of the tropical year, 
with a precision unknown to the great philosophers of 
antiquity, could be the result only of a long series of nice 
and patient observations, evincing no slight progress in 
civilization. But whence could the rude inhabitants of 
these mountain regions have derived this curious erudition? 
Not from the barbarous hordes who roamed over the higher 
latitudes of the north ; nor from the more polished races 
on the southern continent, with whom it is apparent they 
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had no intercourye. If wo are driven in our embarrassment, 
like the greatest astronomer of our age, to seek the solution 
among the civilized communities of Asia, wo shall still 
be perplexed by linding, amidst general resemblance of 
outline, sufficient discrepancy in the details, to vindicate, 
in the judgements of many, the Aztec claim to originality. 

I shall conclude the account of Mexican science with 
that of a remarkable festival, celebrated by the natives 
at the termination of the great cycle of fifty -two years. 
We have seen, in the })receding chapter, their tradition 
of the destruction of the world at four sucecssive epochs. 
They looked foiward confidently to another such cata- 
strophe, to take place like the preceding, at the close of 
a cycle, when the sun was to be effaced from the heavens, 
the human race from the earth, and when the darkness 
of chaos was to settle on the habitable globe. The cycle 
would end in tlie latter part, of December, and, as the dreary 
season of the winter solstice approached, and the dimin- 
ished light of day gave melancholy jircsago of its speedy 
extinction, their ajiprehensions increased ; and, on the 
arrival of the five ' unlucky ’ days which closed the year, 
they abandoned thciuHolves to despair. They broke in 
pieces the little images of their household gods, in whom 
they no longer trusted. The holy fires were suffered to 
go out in the tcm]>lcs, and none wore lighted in their own 
dwellings. Their furniture and domestic utensils were 
destroyed ; their garment s torn in pieces ; and every- 
thing was thrown into disorder, for the coming of the evil 
genii who were to descumd on the desolate earth. 

On the evening of the last day, a procession of priests, 
assuming the dress and ornaments of their gods, moved 
from the capital towards a lofty mountain about two 
leagues distant. They carried w ith them a noble victim, 
the flower of their captives, and an apparatus for kindling 
the nexv fire, the success of which was an augury of the 
renewal of the cycle. On reaching the summit of the 
mountain, the procession paused till midniglit ; when, 
as the constellation of the Pleiades approached the zenith, 
the new fire was kindled by the friction of the sticks placed 
on the wounded breast of the victim. The flame was soon 
communicated to a funeral pile, on which the body of 
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the slaughtered captive was thrown. As the light streamed 
up towards heaven, shouts of joy and triumph burst forth 
from the countless multitudes who covered the hills, the 
terraces of the temples, and the house-tops, with eyes 
anxiously bent on the mount of sacritic(*. Couriers, with 
torches lighted at the blazing beacon, rapidly bore them 
over every part of the country ; and the cheering element 
was seen brightening on altar and hearthstone, for the 
circuit of many a league, long before the Sun, rising on his 
accustomed track, gave assurance that a new cjycle had 
commenced its march, and that the laws of nature were 
not to be reversed for the Aztecs. 

The fotlowang thirteen days were given up to festivity. 
The houses were cleansed and whitened. The broken 
vessels were replaced by new ones. ^The })eople, drf^ssed 
in their gayest apparel, and crowned with garlands and 
(ihaplets of Howers, thronged in joyous j)r()eession, to olTer 
up their oblations and thanksgivings in the temples. 
Dances and games were instituted, emblematical of the 
regeneration of tlie world. It was the carnival of the 
Aztecs ; or rather the national jubilee, the great staadar 
festival, like that of the Romans, or amrient Etruscans, 
which few alive had witnessed before, or could expect 
to see again. ^ 


CHAPTER V 


AZTEC A(JUICrLTURE — MECHANICAL ARTS — MEiiCHANTS ■ 

domksth; manners 

It is hardly possible that a nation so far advanced as 
the Aztecs in mathematical science should not have made 
considerable progress in the mechanical arts, which are so 
nearly connected with it. Indeed, intellectual progress of 
any kind implies a degree of refiuemont that requires 
a certain cultivation of both useful and elegant art. The 

’ 1 borrow the words of the summoiLS by which the people were 
called to the ludi seculares, the secular games of Ancient Rome : 
‘ Quos nec spectasset quisquaniy ne.c spectaturva essei.* (Suetonius, 
Vita Tib. Claudii, lib. 5.) The old Mexican chroniclers warm into 
something like eloqmjnce in their descriptions of the Aztec festival. 
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savage, wandering through the wide forest, without shelter 
for his head or raiment for his back, knows no other wants 
than those of animal appetites ; and, when they are 
satisfied, seems to himself to have answered the only ends 
of existence. But man, in society, feels numerous desires, 
and artificial tastes spring up, accommodated to the 
various relations in which he is placed, and perpetually 
stimulating his invention to devise new expedients to 
gratify them. 

There is a wide difference in the mechanical skill of 
different nations ; but the difference is still greater in the 
inventive power which directs this skill, and makes it 
available. Some nations seem to have no power beyond 
that of imitation ; or, if they possess invention, have it 
in so low a degree, that they are constantly repeating 
the same idea, without a shadow of alteration or improve- 
ment ; as the bird builds precisely the same kind of nest 
which those of its own species built at the beginning of 
the world. Such, for example, are the Chinese, who have, 
probably, been familiar for ages with the germs of some 
discoveries, of little practical benefit to themselves, but 
which, under the influence of European genius, have 
reached a degree of excellence that has wrought an 
important change in the constitution of society. 

Par from looking back, and forming itself slavishly on 
the past, it is characteristic of the European intellect to 
be ever on the advance. Old discoveries become the basis 
of new ones. It passes onward from truth to truth, 
connecting the whole by a succession of links, as it were, 
into the great chain of science which is to encircle and 
bind together the universe. The light of learning is shed 
over the labours of art. New avenues are opened for the 
communication both of person and of thought. New 
facilities are devised for subsistence. Personal comforts 
of every kind are inconceivably multiplied and brought 
within the reach of the poorest. Secure of these, the 
thoughts travel into a nobler region than that of the 
senses ; and the appliances of art are made to minister 
to the demands of an elegant taste and a higher moral 
culture. 

The same enlightened spirit, applied to agriculture, 

D 3 
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raises it from a mere mechanical drudgery, or the barren 
formula of additional precepts, to the dSgnity of a science. 
As the composition of the earth is analysed, man learns 
the capacity of the soil that he cultivates ; and, as his 
empire is gradually extended over the elements of nature, 
he gains the power to stimulate her to her most bountiful 
and various production. It is with satisfaction that we 
can turn to the land of our fathers, as the one in which 
the ex})eriment has been conducted on the broadest scale, 
and attended with results that the world has never before 
witnessed. With equal truth we may point to the Anglo- 
Saxon race in both hemispheres, as that whoso enterprising 
genius has contributed most essentially to the great 
interests of humanity, by the application of science to the 
useful arts. 

Husbandry, to a very limited extent, indeed, was prac- 
tised by most of the rude tribes of North America. Wher- 
ever a natural opening in the forest or a rich strip of 
intennl met their eyes, or a green slope was found along 
the rivers, they })lanted it with beans and Indian corn. 
The cultivation was slovenly in the extreme, and could 
not secure the improvident natives from the frequent 
recurrence of desolating famines. Still, that they tilled 
the soil at all was a peculiarity which honourably 
distinguished them from other tribes of hunters, and 
raised them one degree higher in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. 

Agriculture in Mexico w^as in the same advanced state 
as the other arts of social life. In few countries, indeed, 
has it been more res]Xicted. It was closely interwoven 
with the civil and religious institutions of the nation. 
There were peculiar doit ies t o preside over it ; the names 
of the months and of the religious festivals had more 
or less reference to it. The public taxes, as we have seen, 
were often paid in agricultural produce. All, except the 
soldiers and great nobles, even the inhabitants of the 
cities, cultivated the soil. The w'ork was chiefly done by 
the men ; the w omen scattering the seed, husking the 
corn, and taking part only in the lighter labours of the 
field. In this they presented an honourable contrast to 
the other tribes of the continent, who imposed the burden 
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of agriculture, severe as it is in the North, on their women. ^ 
Indeed, the sex was as tenderly regarded by the Aztecs 
in this matter as it is in most parts of Europe at the 
present day. 

There was no want of judgement in the management of 
their ground. When somewhat exhausted, it was permitted 
to recover by lying fallow. Its extreme dryness w as relieved 
by canals, with which the land was partially irrigated ; and 
the same end was promoted by severe penalties against the 
destruction of the woods, with which the country, as already 
noticed, was well covered before the Conquest. Lastly, they 
provided for their harvests ample granaries, which were 
admitted by the conquerors to be of admirable construction. 
In this provision we see the forecast of civilized man. 

Amongst the most, important articles of husbandry, we 
may notice the banana, whose facility of cultivation and 
exuberant returns are so fatal to habits of systematic and 
hardy industry. Another celebrated plant was the cacao, 
the fruit of which furnishes the chocolate — from the 
Mexican diocolatl — now so common a beverage throughout 
Europe. The vanilla, confined to a small district of the 
sea-coast, was used for the same pur])08es, of flavouring 
their food and drink, as with us. The great staple of the 
country, as indeed of the American continent, was maize, 
or Indian corn, which grew freely along the valleys and 
up the steep sides of the Cordilleras to the high level of 
the table-land. The Aztecs were as curious in its prepara- 
tion, and as well instructed in its manifold uses, as the most 
expert New England housewife. Its gigantic stalks, in 
these equinoctial regions, afford a saccharine matter, not 
found to the same extent in northern latitudes, and 
supplied the natives with sugar little inferior to that of 
the cane itself, which was not introduced among them till 
after the Conquest. But the miracle of nature was the 
great Mexican aloe, or nuiguey, whose clustering pyramids 
of flowers, towering above their dark coronals of leaves, 
were seen sprinkled over many a broad acre of the table- 
land. As wo have already noticed, its bruised leaves 

‘ A striking contrast also to the Egjptiarus, with whom some 
antiquaries are disposed to identify the ancient Mexicans. 
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afforded a paste from whicli paper was manufactured ; ^ 
its juice was fermented into an intoxicating beverage, 
pulque, of which the natives, to this day, are excessive^ 
fond ; ^ its leaves further supplied an impenetrable thatch 
for the more humble dwellings ; thread, of which coarse 
stuffs were made, and strong cords, were drawn from its 
tough and twisted fibres ; })ins and needles were made of 
the thorns at the extremity of its leaves ; and the root, 
when properly cooked, was converted into a palatable and 
nutritious food. The agave, in short, was meat, drhik, 
clothing, and writing materials for the Aztec ! Surely, 
never did Nature enclose in so compact a form so many 
of the elements of human comfort and civilization ! 

It would be obviously out of place to enumerate in these 
pages all the varieties of plants, manj^ of them of medicinal 
virtue, which have been introduced from Mexico into 
Europe. vStill less can I attempt a catalogue of its flowers, 
which, with their variegated and gaudy colours, form the 
greatest attraction of our greenhouses. The opposite 
climates embraced \\ithin the narrow latitudes of New 
Spain have given to it, probably, the richest and most 
diversified flora to be found in any country on the globe. 
These different products were systematically arranged 
by the Aztecs, who understood their pro])erties, and 
collected them into nurseries, more exUmsive than any 
then existing in the Old World. It is not improbable that 
they suggested the idea of those ‘ gardens of plants * 
which were introduced into Eurojx) not many years after 
the Conquest. 

The Mexicans were as well acquainted with the mineral 
as with the vegetable treasures of their kingdom. Silver, 
lead, and tin they drew from the mines of Tasco ; copper 
from the mountains of Zacotollan, These were taken, not 

^ And is still, in one spot at least, San A'ngel — three leagiies from 
the capital. Another null was to have b(*en established a few years 
since in Puebla. Whether this has actually been done I am ignorant. 

Before the Revolution, the duties on the pulque formed so 
important a branch of revenue, that (he cities of Mexico, Puebla, 
and Toluca alone paid 817,739 dollars to government. It requires 
time to reconcile Europeans to the peculiar flavour of this liquor, 
on the merits of which they are consequently much divided. There 
is but one opinion among ihe natives. 
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only from the crude masses on the surface, but from veins 
wrought in the solid rock, into which they opened extensive 
galleries. In fact, the traces of their labours furnished 
the best indications for the early Spanish miners. Gold, 
found on the surface or gleaned from the beds of rivers, 
was cast into bars, or, in the form of dust, made part 
of the regular tribute of the southern provinces of the 
empire. The use of iron, with which the soil was im- 
pregnated, was unknown to them. Notwithstanding its 
abundance, it demands so many processes to prepare it 
for use, that it has commonly been one of the last metals 
pressed into the service of man. The ago of iron has 
followed that of brass, in fact as well as in fiction. 

They found a substitute in an alloy of tin and copper ; 
and, with tools made of this bronze, could cut not only 
metals, but, with the aid of a siliceous dust, the hardest 
substances, as basalt, porphyry, amethysts, and emeralds. 
They fashioned these last, which were found very large, 
into many curious and fantastic forms. They cast, also, 
vessels of gold and silver, carving them with their metallic 
chisels in a very delicate manner. Some of the silver 
vases were so large, that a man could not encircle them 
with his arms. They imitated very nicely the figures of 
animals, and, what was extraordinary, could mix the 
metals in such a manner, that the feathers of a bird, 
or the scales of a fish, should be alternately of gold and 
silver. The Spanish goldsmiths admitted their superiority 
over themselves in these ingenious works. 

They employed another tool, made of itztli, or obsidian, 
a dark transparent mineral, exceedingly hard, found in 
abundance in their hills. They made it into knives, 
razors, and their serrated swords. It took a keen edge, 
though soon blunted. With this they wrought the various 
stones and alabasters employed in the construction of their 
public works and principal dwellings. I shall defer a more 
particular account of these to the body of the narrative, 
and will only add here, that the entrances and angles 
of the buildings were profusely ornamented with images, 
sometimes of their fantastic deities, and frequently of 
animals. The latter were executed with great accuracy. 
‘ The former ’, according to Torquemada, ‘ were the hideous 
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reflection of their own souls. And it was not till after 
they had been converted to Christianity, that they could 
model the true figure of a man.’ The old chronicler’s 
facts are well founded, whatever we may think of his 
reasons. The allegorical phantasms of his religion, no 
doubt, gave a direction to the Aztec artist, in his delinea- 
tion of the human figure ; supplying him with an imaginary 
beauty in the personification of divinity itself. As these 
superstitions lost their hold on his mind, it opened to the 
influences of a purer taste ; and. after the Conquest, the 
Mexicans furnished many examples of correct, and some 
of beautiful portraiture. 

Sculptured images were so numerous, that the founda- 
tions of the cathedral in the Plaza Mayor ^ the great square 
of Mexico, are said to be entirely composed of them. 
This spot may, indeed, be regarded as the Aztec forum — 
the great depository of the treasures of ancient sculpture, 
which now lie hid in its bosom. Sudi monuments are 
spread all over the capital, however, and a new cellar can 
hardly be dug, or foimdation laid, without turning up 
some of the mouldering relics of barbaric art. But they 
are little heeded, and, if not wantonly broken in pieces 
at once, are usually worked into the rising wall, or supi)ort8 
of the new edifice ! Two celebrated bas-reliefs of the last 
Montezuma and his father, cut in the solid rock in the 
beautiful groves of ChapoltejK'c, were deliberately de- 
stroyed, as late as the last century, by order of the govern- 
ment ! The monuments of the barbarian meet with as 
little respect from civilized man, as those of the civilized 
man from the barbarian. 

The most remarkable piece of sculpture yet disinterred 
is the great calendar stone, noticed in the preceding 
eha})ter. It consists of dark porphyry, and in its original 
dimensions, as taken from the quarry, is computed to have 
w(‘ighed nearly fifty tons. It was transported from the 
mountains beyond Lake Chaleo, a distance of many 
leagues, over a broken country intersected by water- 
courses and canals. In crossing a bridge which traversed 
one of these latter, in the capital, the supports gave way, 
and the huge mass was precipitated into the water, whence 
it was with difficulty recovered. The fact that so enor- 
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mous a fragment of porphyry could be thus safely 
carried for leagues, in the face of such obstacles, and 
without the aid of cattle — for the Aztecs, as already 
mentioned, had no animals of draught — suggests to us 
no mean ideas of their mechanical skill, and of their 
machinery ; and implies a degree of cultivation little 
inferior to that demanded for the geometrical and astro- 
nomical science displayed in the inscriptions on this very 
stone. 

The ancient Mexicans made utensils of earthenware for 
the ordinary purposes of domestic life, numerous specimens 
of which still exist. They made cups and vas(?s of a 
lacquered or painted wood, impervious to wet, and gaudily 
coloured. Their dyes were obtained from both mineral and 
vegetable substances. Among them was the rich crimson 
of the cochineal, the modern rival of the famed Tyrian 
purple. It was introduced into Europe from Mexico, 
where the curious little insect was nourished with great 
care on plantations of cactus, since fallen into neglect. 
The natives were thus enabled to give a brilliant colouring 
to the webs, which were manufactured of every degree 
of fineness from the cotton raised in abundance throughout 
the warmer regions of the country. They had the art, 
also, of interweaving with these the delicatt^ hair of 
rabbits and other animals, which made a cloth of great 
warmth as well as beauty, of a kind altogether original ; 
and on this they often laid a rich embroidery of birds, 
flowers, or some other fanciful device. 

But the art in which they most delighted was their 
pluniaje, or featherwork. With this they could produce 
all the effect of a beautiful mosaic. The gorgeous plumage 
of the tropical birds, es|)ecially of the parrot tribe, afforded 
every variety of colour : and the fine down of the humming- 
bird, which revelled in s-warms among the honeysuckle 
bowers of Mexico, supplied them with soft aerial tints 
that gave an exquisite finish to the picture. The feathers, 
pasted on a fine cotton web, were wrought into dresses 
for the wealthy, hangings for aj>artment8, and ornaments 
for the temples. No one of the American fabrics excited 
such admiration in Euro{^, whither numerous specimens 
were sent by the Conquerors. It is to be regretted that 
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so graceful an art should have been suffered to fall into 
decay. ^ 

There* w(‘re no shops in Mexico, but the various manu- 
factures and agricultural products were brought together 
for sale in the great market-places of the principal cities. 
E'airs were held there every fifth day, and were thronged 
by a numerous concourse of persons, who came to buy 
or sell from all the neighbouring country. A particular 
quarter was allotted to each kind of article. The numerous 
transactions were conducted without confusion, and with 
entire regard to justice, under the inspection of magistrates 
appointed for the purpose. The traffic was carried on 
partly by barter and partly by means of a regulated 
currency, of different values. This consisted of transparent 
quills of gold dust ; of bits of tin, cut in the form of a T ; 
and of bags of cacao, containing a specified number of 
grains. ‘ Blessed money,’ exclaims Peter Martyr, ‘ which 
exempts its possessors from avarice, since it cannot be long 
hoarded, nor hidden under ground ! ’ ^ 

There did not exist in Mexico that distinction of castes 
found among the Egyptian and Asiatic nations. It was 
usual, however, for the son to follow the occupation of 
his father. The different trades were arranged into some- 
thing like guilds ; having each a particular district of 
the city a})propriated to it, with its own chief, its own 
tutelar deity, its peculiar festivals, and the like. Trade 
was held in avowed estimation by the Aztecs. ‘ Apply 
thyself, my son,’ was the advice of an aged chief, ‘ to 
agriculture, or to featherwork, or some other honourable 
calling. Thus did your ancestors before you. Else, how 
would they have provided for themselves and their 
families ? Never was it heard, that nobility alone was 
able to maintain its possessor.’ Shrewd maxims, that 

1 Count Ciirli is in raptures with a specimen of feather-painting 
which he saw in Strasburg. ‘ Never did I behold anything so 
exquisite,’ he says, ‘ for brilliancy and nice gradation of colour, and 
for beauty of dessign. No European artist could have made such 
a thing.’ 

* The substitute for money throughout the Chinese empire was 
equally simple in Marco Polo’s time, consisting of bits of stamped 
paper, made from the inner bark of the mulberry-tree. 
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must have sounded somewhat strange in the car of a 
Spanish hidalgo / 

But the occupation peculiarly respected was that of 
the merchant. It formed so important and singular 
a feature of their social economy, as to merit a much more 
particular notice than it has received from historians. 
The Aztec merchant was a sort of itinerant trader, who 
made his journeys to the remotest borders of Anahuac, 
and to the countries beyond, carrying with him merchan- 
dise of rich stuffs, jewellery, slaves, and other valuable 
commodities. The slaves were obtained at the great 
market of Aztcapotzalco, not many leagues from the 
capital, where fairs were rt?gularly held for the sale of 
these unfortunate beings. They were brought thither by 
their masters, dressed in their gayest apparel, and in- 
structed to sing, dance, and display th('ir little stock of 
personal accomplishments, so as to recommend themselves 
to the purchaser. Slave-dealing was an honourable calling 
among the Aztecs. 

With this rich freight, the merchant visited the different 
provinces, always bearing some present of value from his 
own sovereign to their chiefs, and usually receiving others 
in return, with a permission to trade. Should this be 
denied him, or should he meet with indignity or violence, 
he had the means of resistance in his power. He performed 
his journeys with a number of companions of his owm rank, 
and a large body of inferior attendants who were employed 
to transport the goods. Fifty or sixty pounds was the 
usual load for a man. The whole caravan went armed, 
and so well provided against sudden hostilities, that they 
could make good their defence, if necessary, till reinforced 
from home. In one instance, a body of these militant 
traders stood a siege of four years in the town of Ayotlan, 
which they finally took from the enemy. Their own 
government, however, was always prompt to embark in 
a war on this ground, finding it a very convenient pretext 
for extending the Mexican empire. It was not unusual 
to allow the merchants to raise levies themselves, which 
were placed under their command. It was, moreover, 
very common for the prince to employ the merchants as 
a sort of spies to furnish him information of the state of 
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the countries through which they passed, and the dis- 
positions of the inhabitants towards himself. 

Thus their sphere of action was much enlarged beyond 
that of a humble trader, and they acquired a high con- 
sideration in the body politic. They were allowed to 
assume insignia and devices of their own. Some of their 
number composed what is called by the Spanish writers 
a council of finance ; at least, this was the case in Tezcuco. 
They were much consulted by the monarch, who had 
some of them constantly near his person ; addressing 
them by the title of ‘uncle’, which may remind one of 
that of primo, or ‘ cousin ’ , by which a grandee of S|3ain 
is saluted by his sovereign. They were allowed to have 
their own courts, in which civil and criminal cases, not 
excepting ca})ital, were determined ; so that they formed 
an inde})endent comniiinity, as it w^ere, of themselves. 
And, as their various traflic su]>plied them w'ith abundant 
stores of wxmlth, they enjoyed many of the most essential 
advantages of an hereditary aristocracy. 

That trade should prove the })ath to eminent political 
preferment in a nation but partially civilized, wliere the 
names of soldier and j)ricst are usually the only titles to 
respect, is certainly an anomaly in history. It forms some 
contrast to tlie standard of the more })olished monarchies 
of the Old World, in which rank is supposed to be less 
dishonoured by a life of idle ease or frivolous pleasure, 
than by those active pursuits w^hich promote equally 
the prosjierity of the state and of the individual. If 
civilization corrects many prejudices, it must be allowx^d 
that it creatc's others. 

We shall be able to form a better idea of the actual 
refinement of the natives, by penetrating into their 
domestic life, and obst^rving the intercourse between the 
sexes. We have fortunately the means of doing this. 
We shall there find the ferocious Aztec frequently display- 
ing all the sensibility of a cultivated nature ; consoling 
his friends under affliction, or congratulating them on 
their good fortune, as on occasion of a marriage, or of the 
birth or the baptism of a child, w^^hen he was punctilious in 
his visits, bringing presents of costly dresses and orna- 
ments, or the more simple offering of flowers, equally 
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indicative of his sympathy. The visits, at these times, 
though regulated with all the precision of Oriental 
courtesy, were accompanied by expressions of the most 
cordial and affectionate regard. 

The discipline of children, especially at the public 
schools, as stated in a previous chapter, was exceedingly 
severe. But after she had come to a mature age, the Aztec 
maiden was treated by her parents with a tenderness from 
which all reserve seemed banished. In the counsels to 
a daughter about to enter into life, they conjured her to 
preserve simplicity in her manners and conversation, 
uniform neatness in her attire, with strict attention to 
personal cleanliness. They inculcated modesty as the 
great ornament of a woman, and implicit reverence for 
her husband ; softening their admonitions by such 
endearing epithets as showed the fullness of a parent’s love. 

Polygamy was jx'rmitted among the Mexicans, though 
chiefly confined, probably, to the wealthiest classes. And 
the obligations of the marriage vow, which was made 
wdth all the formality of a religious ceremony, wiee fully 
recognized and impressed on both parties. The women 
are described by the Spaniards as pretty, unlike their 
unfortunate descendants of the present day, though with 
the same serious and rather melancholy cast of coun- 
tenance. Their long black hair. covc*red, in some parts of 
the country, by a veil made of the fine web of tlie pita, 
might generally be seen wreathed with flowers, or, among 
the richer people, with strings of precious stonc*s, and pearls 
from the Gulf of California. They apf)car to have been 
treated with much consideration by their husbands ; and 
passed their time in indolent tranquillity, or in such 
feminine occupations as spinning, embroidery, and the 
like ; while their maidens bc‘guiled the hours by the 
rehearsal of traditionary tales and ballads. 

The women j)artook equally with the men eff social 
festivities and entertainments. These were often con- 
ducted on a large scale, both as regards the numl>er of 
guests and the costliness of the preparations. Numerous 
attendants, of both sexes, waited at the banquet. The 
halls were scented with perfumes, and the courts strewed 
with odoriferous herbs and flowers, which were distributed 
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in profusion among the guests as they arrived. Cotton 
napkins and ewers of water were placed before them, 
as they took their seats at the board ; for the venerable 
ceremony of ablution, before and after eating, was punc- 
tiliously observed by the Aztecs.^ Tobacco was then 
offered to the company, in pipes, mixed up with aromatic 
substances, or in the form of cigars, inserted in tubes of 
tortoise-shell or silver. They compressed the nostrils 
with the fingers, while they inhaled the smoke, which they 
frequently swallowed. Whether the women, who sat 
apart from the men at table, were allowed the indulgence 
of the fragrant weed as in the most polished circles of 
modern Mexico, is not told us. It is a curious fact, that 
the Aztecs also took the dried leaf in the pulverized 
form of snuff.'^ 

The table was well provided with substantial meats, 
especially game ; among which the most conspicuous was 
the turkey, erroneously supposed, as its name imports, 
to have come originally from the East.^ These more 

^ Amidst some excellent advice of a parent to his son, on his 
j?eneral deportment, we find (he latter punctiliously enjoined not to 
take his seat at the board till he has washed his face and hands, and 
not to leave it till he has repealed the same thing, and cleansed 
his teeth. The directioas are given with a precision worthy of an 
Asiatic. 

The Aztecs used to smoke after dinner, to j>repare for the siesta^ 
in which they indulged thernselvas jus regularly as an old Castilian. 
Tobacco, in Mexican is derived from a Ilaytien word, tabaco. 
The natives of Hispaniola, being the first with whom the Spaniards 
had much intercourse, have supplied Europe with the names of 
several important plants. Tobacco, in some form or other, was used 
by almost all the tribes of tlie .Vmerican continent, from the North- 
west cojist to Patagonia. Its manifold virtues, both social and 
medicinal, are profusely panegyrized by Hernandez, in his Hist, 
Plantarum. 

This noble bird was introduced into Europe from Mexico. The 
Spaniards called it gallopavo, from its resemblance to the peacock. 
See Oviedo, the earliest naturalist who gives an account of the bird, 
which he saw soon after the Conquest, in the West Indies, whither it 
had been brought, as he says, from New Spain. The Europeans, how- 
ever, soon lost sight of its origin, and the name ‘ turkey ^ intimated 
the popular belief of its Eastern origin. Sei-'eral eminent writers have 
maintained its Asiatic or African descent; but they could not 
impose on the sagacious and better instructed Buffon. The Spaniards 
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solid dishes were flanked by others of vegetables and 
fruits; of every delicious variety found on the North 
American continent. The different viands were prej)ared 
in various ways, with delicate sauces and seasoning, of 
which the Mexicans were very fond. Their palate vas 
still further regaled by confections and pastry, for which 
their maize-flour and sugar supplied ample materials. One 
other dish, of a disgusting nature, was sometimes added 
to the feast, especially when the celebration pantook of 
a religious character. On such occasions a slave was 
sacrificed, and his flesh, elaborately dressed, formed one 
of the chief ornaments of the banquet. Cannibalism, in 
the guise of an Epicurean scienc<‘, becomes even the more 
revolting. 

The meats were kept warm by chafing-dishes. The 
table was ornamented with vases of silver, and sometimes 
gold, of delicate workmanshij). The drinking-cu})s and 
spoons were of the same costly materials, and likewise 
of tortoise-shell. The favourite beverage was the cJiocolail, 
flavoured with vanilla and different spices. They had 
a way of preparing the froth of it, so as to make it almost 
solid enough to be eaten, and took it cold. ^ The fermented 
juice of the maguey, with a mixture of sweets and acids, 
supplied also various agreeable drinks of diffen'nt degrees 
of strength, and formed the chief beverage of the elder 
part of the company. 


saw immense numbers of turkeys in the domestifated state, on their 
arrival in Mexico, wliere they were more common than any other 
poultry. They were found wild, not only in New Spain, but all 
along the continent, in the less frequented places, from the North- 
we.stern territory of the United States to Panama. The wild turkey 
is larger, more beautiful, and everyway an incomparably finer bird, 
than the tame. Franklin, with some point, as well as pleasantry, 
insists on his preference to the bald eagle, as the national emblem. 

1 The froth, delicately flavoured wdth spices and some other 
ingredients, was taken cold by itself. It had the consistency almost 
of a solid; and the ‘Anonymous Conqueror’ is very careful to 
inculcate the importance of ‘ opening the mouth wide, in order to 
facilitate deglutition, that the foam may dissolve gradually, and 
descend, imperceptibly, as it were, into the stomach It was so 
nutritious that a single cup of it was enough to sustain a man 
through the longest day’s march. The old soldier discusses the 
beverage con amvre. 
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Aa soon as they had finished their repast, the young 
people rose from the table, to close the festivities -of the 
day with dancing. They danced gracefully, to the sound 
of various instruments, accompanying their movements 
with chants of a pleasing though somewhat plaintive 
character.^ The older guests continued at table, sipping 
pulque^ and gossiping about other times, till the virtues 
of the exhilarating beverage put them in good humour 
with th(nr own. Intoxication was not rare in this part of 
the company, and, what is singular, was excused in 
them, though severely punished in the younger. The 
entertainment was concluded by a liberal distribution of 
rich dresses and ornaments among the guests, when they 
withdrcAv, after midnight, ‘ some commending the feast, 
and others condemning the bad taste or extravagance of 
their host; in the same manner’, says an old Spanish 
writer, ‘ as with us’. Human nature is indeed much the 
same all the world over. 

In this remarkable picture of manners, which I have 
copied faithfully from the records of earliest date after 
the Conquest, we find no resemblance to the other races 
of North American Indians. Some resemblance we may 
trace to the general style of Asiatic pomp and luxury. 
Butin Asia, woman, far from being admitted to unreserved 
intercourse wdth the other sex, is too often jealously 
immured within the w'alls of the harem. Euroj^ean 
civilization, which accords to this loveliest portion of 
creation her proper rank in the social scale, is still more 

^ The Mexican nobles entertained minstrels in their houses, who 
composed ballads suited to the times, or the achievements of their 
lord, which they chanted to the accompaniment of instruments at 
the festivals aiid dances. Indeed, there was more or less dancing at 
most of the festivals, and it was performed in the courtyards of the 
housas, or in the oj>en squares of the city. The principal men had 
also buffoons and jugglers in their service, who amused them, and 
astonished the Spaniards by their feats of dexterity and strength : 
also Clavigero, who has designed several representations of their 
exploits, truly surprising. It is natural that a people of limited 
refinement should find their enjoyment in material rather than 
intellectual pleasures, and, consequently, should excel in them. 
The Asiatic nations, as the Hindoos and Chinese, for example, 
surpass the more polished Europeans in displays of agility and 
legerdemain. 
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removed from some of the brutish usages of the Aztecs. 
That such usages should have existed with the degree of 
refinement they showed in other things, is almost incon- 
ceivable. It can only be explained as the result of religious 
superstition : sujKjrstition which clouds the moral per- 
ception, and perverts even the natural senses ; till man- 
civilized man^ — is reconciled to the very things which are 
most revolting to humanity. Habits and opinions founded 
on religion must not be taken as conclusive evidence of 
the actual refinement of a people. 

The Aztec character was perfectly original and unique. 
It was made up of incongruities apparently irreconcilable. 
It blended into one the marked peculiarities of dilTerent 
nations, not only of the same phas(‘ of civilization, but as 
far removed from each other as the extremes of barbarism 
and refinement. It may find a fitting parallel in their outi 
wonderful climate, capable of producing, on a few square 
leagues of surface, the boundless variedy of vegetable 
forms which belong to the frozen regions of the North, the 
tem[>crate zone of Europe, and the burning skies of iVrabia 
and Hindostan ! 


CHAPTER VI 

TEZCUCANS--THEIU (iOLDEN' AGE —ACCOMPLISHED PIUN’CKS — 
DECLINE OF THEIR MONARCHY 

The reader would gather but an imperfect notion of 
the civilization of Anahuac, without some account of the 
Acolhuans, or Tezcucans, as they are usually called ; 
a nation of the same great family with the Aztecs, whom 
they rivalled in power, and surpassi'd in intellectual 
culture and the arts of social refinement. Fortunately, 
we have ample materials for this in the records left by 
Ixtlilxochitl, a lineal descendant of the royal line of 
Tezcuco, who flourished in the century of the Conquest. 
With every opportunity for information he combined 
much industry and talent, and, if his narrative bears the 
high colouring of one who would revive the faded glories 
of an ancient but dilapidated house, he has been uniformly 
commended for his fairness and integrity, and has been 
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followed without misgiving by such Spanish writers as 
could have access to his manuscripts. I shall confine 
myself to the prominent features of the two reigns which 
may be said to embrace the golden age of Tezcuco, with- 
out attempting to weigh the probability of the details, 
which I will leave to be settled by the reader, according 
to the measure of his faith. 

The Acolhuans came into the Valley, as we have seen, 
about the close of the twelfth century, and built their 
capital of Tezcuco on the eastern borders of the lake, 
opposite to Mexico. From this point they gradually 
spread themselves over the northern portion of Anahuac, 
when their career was checked by an invasion of a kindred 
race, the Te})anecs, who, after a desperate struggle, 
succeeded in taking their city, slaying their monarch, 
and entirely subjugating his kingdom.^ This event took 
place about 1418 ; and the young prince, Nezahualcoyotl, 
the heir to the crown, then fifteen years old, saw his father 
butcherexi before his eyes, while he himself lay concealed 
among the friendly branches of a tree which ov^ershadowed 
the 8i)ot. His subsequent history is as full of romantic 
daring, and jKuilous escapes, as that of the renowned 
(Scanderbeg, or of the ‘ young Chevalier'. 

Not long after his flight from the field of his father’s 
blood, the Tezcucan prince fell into the hands of his enemy, 
was borne off in triumph to his city, and was thrown into 
a dungeon. He effected his escape, how^ever, through the 
connivance of the governor of the fortress, an old servant 
of his family, who took the place of the royal fugitive, 
and paid for his loyalty with his life. He w^as at length 
permitted, through the intercession of the reigning 
family in Mexico, which was allied to him, to retire to that 
capital, and subsequently to his own, where he found 
a shelter in his ancestral ]mlace. Here he remained 
unmolested for eight years, pursuing liis studies under an 
old preceptor, wdio had had the care of his early youth, 
and who instructed him in the various duties befitting his 
princely station. 

At the end of this period the Tepanec usurper died, 


* See chap, i o( this Introduction. 
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bequeathing his empire to his son, Maxtla, a man of fierce 
and suspicious temper. Nezahualcoyotl hastened to pay 
his obeisance to him, on his accession. But the tyrant 
refused to receive the little present of flowers which he 
laid at his feet, and turned his back on him in presence of 
his chieftains. One of his attendants, friendly to the young 
prince, admonished him to provide for his own safety, by 
withdrawing, as speedily as possible, from the jmlace, 
where his life was in danger. He lost no time, consequently, 
in retreating from the inhospitable court, and returned to 
Tezcuco. Maxtla, however, was bent on his destruction. 
He saw with jealous eye the opening talents and popular 
mariners of his rival, and the favour he was daily winning 
from his ancient subjects. 

He accordingly laid a plan for making away with him 
at an evening entertainment. It was defeatcjd by the 
vigilance of the prince's tutor, who contrived to mislead 
the assassins, and to substitute another victim in the place 
of his pupil. The baffled tyrant now threw oil' all disguise, 
and sent a strong party of soldiers to Tezcuco, with orders 
to enter the palace, seize the person of Nezahualcoyotl, 
and slay him on the spot. The ])rinee, who became 
acquainted with the plot through the watchfulness of 
his preceptor, instead of flying, as he was couriHelled, 
resolved to await his enemy. They found him playing at 
ball, when they arrived, in the court of his ]>alace. He 
received them courteously, and invited them in, to take 
some refreshments after their journey. While they were 
occupied in this way, he passed into an adjoining saloon, 
which excited no suspicion, as he was still visible through 
the open doors by which the ay)artments communicated 
with each other. A burning censer stood in the passage, 
and, as it w^as fed by the atUmdants, threw up such clouds 
of incense as obscured his movements from the soldiers. 
Under this friendly veil he succeeded in making his escape 
by a secret jiassage, which communicated with a large 
earthern pipe formerly used to bring water to the j)alacc. 
Here he remained till nightfall, when, taking advantage 
of the obscurity, he found his way into the suburbs, 
and sought a shelter in the cottage of one of his father’s 
vassals. 
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The Tepanec monarch, enraged at this repeated dis- 
appointment, ordered instant pursuit. A price was set 
on the head of the royal fugitive. Whoever should take 
him, dead or alive, was promised, however humble his 
degree, the hand of a noble lady, and an ample domain 
along with it. Troops of armed men were ordered to scour 
the country in every direction. In the course of the search, 
the cottage in which the ])rince had taken refuge was 
entered. But he fortunately escaped detection by being 
hid under a heap of maguey fibrt^s used for manufacturing 
cloth. As this was no longer a proper place of concealment, 
he sought a retreat in the mountainous and woody district 
lying between the borders of his own state and TIascala. 

Here he led a wretched, wandering life, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the weather, hiding himself in deep 
thickets and caverns, and etc^aling out at night to satisfy 
the cravings of appetite ; while he was ke}>t in constant 
alarm by the activity of his pursuers, always hovering 
on his track. On one occasion he sought refuge from 
them among a small party of soldiers, who proved friendly 
to him, and concealed him in a large drum around which 
they were dancing. At another time, he was just able to 
turn the crest of a hill as his enemies were climbing it 
on the other side, when he fell in with a girl who was 
reaping chian , — a Mexican plant, the seed of which was 
much used in the drinks of the country. He persuaded 
her to cover him ui> with the stalks she had been cutting. 
When his pursuers came up, and inquired if she had seen 
the fugitive, the girl coolly answered that she had, and 
pointed out a path as the one he had taken. Notwith- 
standing the high rewards offered, Nezahualcoyotl seems 
to have incurred no danger from treachery, such was the 
general attachment felt to himself and his house. ‘ Would 
you not deliver up the prince, if he came in your way ? ’ 
he inquired of a young peasant who was unacquainted 
with his person. ‘ Not I,’ replied the other. ‘ W^hat, not 
for a fair lady’s hand, and a rich dowry beside ? ’ rejoined 
the prince. At which the other only shook his head and 
laughed. On more than one occasion his faithful people 
submitted to torture, and even to lose their lives, rather 
than disclose the place of his retreat. 
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However gratifying such proofs of loyalty might be to 
his feelings, the situation of the prince in these mountain 
solitudes became every day more distressing. It gave 
a still keener edge to his own sufferings to witness those of 
the faithful followers who chose to aecomimny him in 
his wanderings. ‘ Leave me,’ he would say to them, ‘ to 
my fate ! Why should you throw away your own lives 
for one whom fortune is never weary of ])erse(!uting ? ’ 
Most of the great Tezcucan chiefs had consulted their 
interests by a timely adhesion to the usur]x;r. But some 
still clung to their prince, preferring })roscription, and 
death itself, rather than desert him in his extremity. 

In the meantime, his friends at a distance were active 
in measures for his relief. The oppressions of Maxtla, and 
his growing empire, had caused general alarm in the 
surrounding states, who recalled the mild rule of the 
Tezcucan princes. A coalition was fornu‘d. a plan of 
operations concerted, and, on the day appointed for a 
general rising, Nezahualcoyotl found himself at the head 
of a force sufficiently strong to face his Topanec adver- 
saries. An engagement came on, in which the latter were 
totally discomfited ; and the victorious prince, receiving 
everywhere on his route the homage of his joyful subjects, 
entered his capital, not like a proscribed outcast, but as 
the rightful heir, and saw himself once more enthroned in 
the halls of his fathers. 

Soon after, he united his forces with the Mexicans, 
long disgusted with the arbitrary conduct of Maxtla. The 
allied powers, after a series of bloody engagements with 
the usurper, routed him under the walls of his own capital. 
He fled to the baths, whence he was dragged out, and 
sacrificed with the usual cruel ceremonies of the Aztecs ; 
the royal city of Azcapuzalco was razed to the ground, 
and the wasted territory was henceforth reserved as the 
great slave-market for the nations of Anahuac. 

These events were succeeded by the remarkable league 
among the three powers of Tezcuco, Mexico, and Tlacopan, 
of which some account has been given in a previous 
chapter. Historians are not agreed as to the precise terms 
of it, the writers of the two former nations each insisting 
on the paramount authority of his own in the coalition. 
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All agree in the subordinate position of Tlacopan, a state, 
like the others, bordering on the lake. It is certain that 
in their subsequent operations, whether of peace or war, 
the three states shared in each other’s councils, embarked 
in each other’s enterprises, and moved in perfect concert 
together, till just before the coming of the Spaniards. 

The first measure of Nezahualcoyotl, on returning to 
his dominions, was a general amnesty. It was his maxim, 
" that a monarch might ])unish, but revenge was unworthy 
of him ’. In the })resent instance, he was averse even to 
punish, and not only freely pardoned his rebel nobles, 
but conferred on some, who had most deeply offended, 
posts of honour and confidence. Such conduct was doubt- 
less politic, esjKH'ially as their alienation was owing, 
probably, much more to fear of the usur|>er than to any 
disaffection towards himself. But there are some acts of 
I)olicy which a magiianimous spirit only can execute. 

The restored monarch next set about repairing the 
damages sustained under the late misrule, and reviving, 
or rather remodelling, the various departments of govern- 
ment. He framed a concise, but comprehensive, code of 
laws, so well suited, it w'as thought, to the exigencies of 
the times, that it was adopted as their owm by the two 
other members of the triple alliance. It was written in 
blood, and entitled the author to be called the Draco, 
rather than the ‘ 80I011 of .:Vnahuac ‘, as he is fondly 
styled by his admir(*rs. Humanity is one of the best 
fruits of retinement. It is only with increasing civilization 
that the legislator studies to (?conoinize human suffering, 
even for the guilty ; to devise jxmalties, not so much by 
w'ay of punishment for the past, as of reformation for the 
future. 

He divided the burden of government among a number 
of dej)artments, as the council of w ar, the council of tinance, 
the council of justice. This last was a court of supreme 
authority, both in civil and criminal matters, receiving 
appeals from the lower tribunals of the provinces, which 
w^ere obliged to make a full report, every four months, 
or eighty days, of their own proceedings to this higher 
judicature. In all these bodies, a certain number of 
citizens were allowed to have seats with the nobles and 
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professional dignitaries. There was, however, another 
body, a council of state, for aiding the king in the dispatch 
of business, and advising him in matters of importance, 
which was drawn altogether from the highest order of 
chiefs. It consisted of fourteen members ; and they had 
seats provided for them at the royal table. 

Lastly, there was an extraordinary tribunal, called the 
council of music, but which, differing from the import of 
its name, was devoted to the encouragement (>f science 
and art. Works on astronomy, chronology, history, or 
any other science, were required to be submitted to its 
judgement before they could be made pu blic. This censorial 
power was of some moment, at least with regard to the 
historical department, where the wilful ])erversion of truth 
was made a capital offence by the bloody code of Nezahual- 
coyotl. Yet a Tezcucan author must have beem a bungler 
who could not elude a conviction under the cloudy veil 
of hieroglyphics. This body, which was drawn from the 
best instructed persons in the kingdom, with little regard 
to rank, had supervision of all the ])roductions of art, 
and of the nicer fabrics. It decided on the qualifications 
of the professors in the various branches of science, on 
the fidelity of their instructions to their pupils, the 
deficiency of which was severely punished, and it instituted 
examinations of these latter. In short, it was a general 
board of education for the country. On stated days, 
historical compositions, and poems treating of moral or 
traditional topics, were recited before it by their authors. 
Seats were provided for the three crowned heads of the 
empire, who deliberated with the other meml>er8 on the 
resj>ective merits of the pieces, and distributed prizes of 
value to the successful competitors. 

Such are the marvellous accounts transmitted to us of 
this institution, an institution certainly not to have been 
expected among the aborigines of America. It is calculated 
to give us a higher idea of the refinement of the people 
than even the noble architectural remains which still 
cover some parts of the continent. Architecture is, to 
a certain extent, a sensual gratification. It addresses 
itself to the eye, and affords the best scope for the parade 
of barbaric pomp and splendour. It is the form in which 
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the revenues of a semi-civilized people are most likely to 
be lavished. The most gaudy and ostentatious specimens 
of it, and sometimes the most stupendous, have been 
reared by such hands. It is one of the first steps in the 
great march of civilization. But the institution in question 
was evidence of still higher refinement. It was a literary 
luxury, and argued the existence of a taste in the nation, 
which relied for its gratification on pleasures of a purely 
intellectual character. 

The influence of this academy must have been most 
propitious to the capital, which became the nursery, not 
only of such sciences as could be compassed by the scholar- 
shij) of the period, but of various useful and ornamental 
arts. Its historians, orators, and poets were celebrated 
throughout the country. Its archives, for which accom- 
modations were provided in the royal palace, were stored 
with the records of primitive ages. Its idiom, more 
polished than the Mexican, was indeed the purest of all 
the Nahuatlac dialects ; and continued, long after the 
Conquest, to be that in which the best })roductions of the 
native races were composed. Tezcuco claimed the glory 
of being the Athens of the Western W^orld. 

Among the most illustrious of her bards was the emperor 
himself — for the Tezcuean writers claim this title for their 
chief, as head of the imperial alliance. He, doubtless, 
appeared as a competitor before that very academy 
where he so often sat as a critic. Many of his odes 
descended to a late generation, and are still preserved, 
perhaps, in some of the dusty repositories of Mexico or 
Spain. The historian Ixtlilxochitl has left a translation, 
in Castilian, of one of the poems of his royal ancestor. It 
is not easy to render his version into corresponding English 
rhyme, without the perfume of the original escaping in 
this double filtration. They remind one of the rich 
breathings of Spanish-Arab poetry, in which an ardent 
imagination is tempered by a not unpleasing and moral 
melancholy. But, though sufficiently florid in diction, 
they are generally free from the meretricious ornaments 
and hyperbole with which the minstrelsy of the East is 
usually tainted. They turn on the vanities and mutability 
of human life, a topic very natural for a monarch who 
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had himself experienced the strangest mutations of 
fortune. There is mingled in the lament of the Tezcucan 
bard, however, an Epicurean philoso{)hy, which seeks 
relief from the fears of the future in the joys of the present. 
‘ Banish care,’ he says ; ‘ if there are bounds to pleasure, 
the saddest life must also have an end. Then weave the 
chaplet of flowers, and sing thy songs in praise of the all- 
powerful God ; for the glory of this world soon fadeth 
away. Rejoice in the green freshness of thy spring : for 
the day will come when thou shalt sigh for these joys in 
vain ; when the sceptre shall pass from thy hands, thy 
servants shall wander desolate in thy courts ; thy sons, 
and the sons of thy nobles, shall drink the dregs of distress, 
and all the poin}> of thy victories and triumphs shall live 
only in their recollection. Yet the remembrance of the just 
shall not pass away from the nations, and the good thou 
hast done shall ever be held in honour. The goods of 
this life, its glories, and its riches, are but lent to us ; its 
substance is but an illusory shadow, and the things of 
to-day shall change on the coming of the morrow. Then 
gather the fairest flowers from thy gardens, to bind round 
thy brow, and seize the joys of the present, ere they perish.’ 

But the hours of the Tezcucan monarch were not all 
passed in idle dalliance with the Muse, nor in the sober 
contemplations of philosophy, as at a later period. In the 
freshness of youth and early manhood, he led the allied 
armies in theii annual expeditions, which were certain to 
result in a wider extent of territory to the empire. In the 
intervals of peace he fostered those productive arts which 
arc the surest sources of public prosj)erity. He encouraged 
agriculture above all ; and there was scarcely a spot so 
rude, or a steep so inaccessible, as not to confess the power 
of cultivation. The land was covered with a busy popula- 
tion, and towns and cities sprang up in places since 
deserted, or dwindled into miserable villages. 

From resources thus enlarged by conquest and domestic 
industry, the monarch drew the means for the large 
consumption of his own numerous household, and for the 
costly works which he executed for the convenience and 
embellishment of the capital. He filled it with stately 
edifices for his nobles, whose constant attendance he was 
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anxious to secure at his court. He erected a magnificent 
pile of buildings which might serve both for a royal resi- 
dence and for the public offices. It extended, from east to 
west, twelve hundred and thirty-four yards ; and from 
north to south, nine hundred and seventy-eight. It was 
encompassed by a wall of unbunit bricks and cement, 
six feet wide and nine high, for one half of the circumfer- 
ence, and fifteen feet high for the other half. Within this 
enclosure were two (jourts. The outer one w^as used as the 
great market-place of the city : and continued to be so 
until long after the Conquest, if, indeed, it is not now. 
The interior court is surrounded by the council chambers 
and halls of justice. There were also accommodations 
there for the foreign ambassadors ; and a s})acioiis saloon, 
with apartments o])ening into it, for men of science and 
poets, who pursued their studies in this retreat, or met 
together to hold converse under its marble porticos. In 
this quarter also w^ere kept the public archives, which 
fared fKJtter under the Indian dynasty than they have 
since under tlieir Euroj)ean successors. 

Adjoining this court were the apartments of the king, 
including those for the royal harem, as liberally supplied 
with beauties as that of an eastern sultan. Their walls 
were encrusted with alabasters and richly tinted stucco, 
or hung with gorgeous tapestries of variegated feather- 
work. They led through long arcades, and through intri- 
cate lab^Tinths of shrubbery, into gardens, where baths 
and sparkling fountains were overshadowed by tall groves 
of cedar and cypress. The basins of water were well stocked 
with fish of various kinds, and the aviaries with birds 
glowing in all the gaudy plumage of the tropics. Many birds 
and animals, w hich could not be obtained alive, were repre- 
sented in gold and silver so skilfully, as to have furnished 
the great naturalist Hernandez with models for his work.^ 

^ This celebrated naturalist was sent by Philip II to New Spain, 
and he employed several years in compiling a voluminous work on its 
various natural productions, with drawings illustrating them. 
Although the government is said to have expended sixty thousand 
ducats in effecting this great object, the volumes were not published 
till long after the author's death. In 1651 a mutilated edition of the 
part of the work relating to medical botany appeared at Rome. 
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Accommodations on a princely scale were provided for 
the sovereigns of Mexico and Tlacopan, when they visited 
the court. The whole of this lordly pile contained three 
hundred apartments, some of them fifty yards square. 
The height of the building is not mentioned. It was 
probably not great ; but supplied the requisite room by 
the immense extent of ground which it covered. The 
interior was doubtless constructed of light materials, 
especially of the rich woods, which in that country are 
remarkable, when polished, for the brilliancy and variety 
of their colours. That the more solid materials of stone 
and stucco W’ere also liberally employed, is proved by the 
remains at the present day — remains which have furnished 
an inexhaustible quarry for the churches and other 
edifices since erected by the Sj>aniards on the site of the 
ancient city. 

We are not informed of the time occupied in building 
this [lalace ; but two hundred thousand workmen, it is said, 
were employed on it ! However this may be, it is certain 
that the Tezcucan rnonarchs, like those of Asia and ancient 
Egy]:)t, had the control of immense masses of men, and 
w ould sometimes turn the wdiole population of a conquered 
city, including the women, into the public works. The 
most gigantic monuments of architecture which the world 
has witnessed would never have been reared by the hands 
of freemen. 

Adjoining the palace were buildings for the king’s 
children, who, by his various wives, amounted to no less 
than sixty sons and fifty daughters. Here they were 
instructed in all the exercises and accomplishments suited 
to their station ; comprehending — what would scarcely 
find a place in a royal education on the other side of the 
Atlantic — the arts of working in metals, jewellery, and 
feather-mosaic. Once in every four months the whole 
household, not excepting the youngest, and including 
all the officers and attendants on the king’s [xjrson, 
assembled in a grand saloon of the palace, to listen to 
a discourse from an orator, probably one of the priesthood. 
The princes, on this occasion, were all dressed in nequen^ 
the coarsest manufacture of the country. The preacher 
began by enlarging on the obligations of morality, and of 
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respect for the gods, especially important in persons whose 
rank gave such additional weight to example. He occa- 
sionally seasoned his homily with a pertinent application 
to his audience, if any member of it had been guilty of 
a notorious delinquency. From this wholesome admoni- 
tion the monarch himself was not exempted, and the orator 
boldly reminded him of his j)aramount duty to show 
respect for his own laws. The king, so far from taking 
umbrage, received t he lesson with humility ; and the 
audience, we are assured, were often melted into tears by 
the eloquence of the ])reacher. This curious scene may 
remind one of similar usages in the Asiiitic and Egyptian 
despotisms, where the sovereign occasionally condescended 
to stoop from his ])ride of place and allow his memorv to 
be refreshed with the conviction of his own mortality. 
It soothed the feelings of the subject to find himself thus 
placed, though but for a moment, on a level with the king ; 
wdiile it cost little to the latt er, who was removed too far from 
his people to suffer anything by this short -lived familiarity. 
It is probable that such an a(;t of public humiliation would 
have found less favour with a prince less absolute. 

Nezahualcoyotl’s fondness for magnificence was shown 
in his numerous villas, which were embellished with all 
that could make a rural retreat delightful. His favourite 
residence was at Tezcotzinco, a conical hill about two 
leagues from the capital. It was laid out in terraces, or 
hanging gardens, having a flight of steps five hundred and 
twenty in number, many of them hewn in the natural 
porphyry. In the garden on the summit was a reservmir 
of water, fed by an aqueduct that was carried over hill 
and valley;, for several miles, on huge buttresses of masonry. 
A large rock stood in the midst of this basin, sculptured 
with the hieroglyj)hics representing the years of Nezahual- 
coyotl’s reign and his principal achievements in each. 
On a lower level were three other reservoirs, in each of 
which stood a marble statue of a woman, emblematic of 
the three states of the empire. Another tank contained 
a winged lion, cut out of the solid rock, bearing in his mouth 
the portrait of the emj)eror. His likeness had been exe- 
cuted in gold, wood, featherwork, and stone, but this was 
the only one which pleased him. 
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From these copious basins the water was distributed 
in numerous channels through the gardens, or was made 
to tumble over the rocks in cascades, shedding refreshing 
dews on the flowers and odoriferous shrubs below. In the 
depths of this fragrant wilderness, marble })ortieos and 
pavilions were erected, and baths excavated in the solid 
porphyry, W'hich are still shown by the ignoiant natives 
as the ‘ Baths of Montezuma ’ ! The visitor descended 
by steps cut in the living stone, and polished so bright 
as to reflect like mirrors. Towards the base of the hill, 
in the midst of cedar groves, whose gigantic branches 
threw a ref resiling coolness over the verdure in the sultriest 
seasons of tlu^ year, rose the royal villa, with its light 
arcades and airy halls, drinking in the sweet jierfumes of 
the gardens. Here the monarch often retired, to throw 
off the burden of state, and refresh his wearied spirits in 
the society of his favourite wives, reposing during the 
noontide heats in the embowering shades of his paradise, 
or mingling, in the cool of the evening, in their festive 
sports and dances. Here he entertained his imperial 
brothers of Mexico and Tlacoi^an, and followed the 
hardier pleasures of the chase in the noble woods that 
stretched for miles around his villa, flourishing in all their 
primaeval majesty. Here, too, he often rejiaired in the 
latter days of his life, when age had tem})ered ambition 
and cooled the ardour of his blood, to pursue in solitude 
the studies of philosophy and gather wisdom from 
meditation. 

The extraordinary accounts of the Tezcucan architecture 
are confirmed, in the main, by the relics which still cover 
the hill of Tezcotzinco, or are half buried beneath its 
surface. They attract little attention, indeed, in the 
country where their true history has long since passed 
into oblivion ; while the traveller whose curiosity leads 
him to the spot sjjeculates on their probable origin, 
and, as he stumbles over the huge fragments of .sculptured 
porphyry and granite, refers them to the primitive races 
who spread their colossal architecture over the country 
long before the coming of the Acolhuans and the Aztecs. 

The Tezcucan princes were used to entertain a gre^ 
number of concubines. They had but one lawful wife. 
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whose issue the crown descended. Nezahualcoyotl 
remained unmarried to a late period. He was disappointed 
in an early attachment, as the princess who had been 
educated in privacy to be the partner of his throne gave 
her hand to another. The injured monarch submitted 
the affair to the proper tribunal. The parties, however, 
were proved to have been ignorant of the destination of 
the lady, and the court, with an independence which 
reflects equal honour on the judges who could give, and 
the monarch who could receive, the sentence, acquitted 
the young couple. This story is sadly contrasted by the 
following. 

The king devoured his chagrin in the solitude of his 
beautiful villa of Tezcotzinco, or sought to divert it by 
travelling. On one of his journeys he was hospitably 
entertained by a potent vassal, the old lord of Tepechpan, 
who, to do his sovereign more honour, caused him to be 
attended at the banquet by a noble maiden, betrothed to 
himself, and who, after the fashion of the country, had 
been educated under his own roof. She was of the blood 
royal of Mexico, and nearly related, moreover, to the 
Tozcucan monarch. The latter, who had all the amorous 
temperament of the South, was captivated by the grace 
and personal charms of the youthful Hebe, and conceived 
a violent passion for her. He did not disclose it to any one, 
however ; but, on his return home, resolved to gratify 
it, though at the expense of his own honour, by sweeping 
away the only obstacle which stood in his path. 

He accordingly sent an order to the chief of Tepechpan 
to take command of an expedition set on foot against the 
Tlascalans. At the same time he instructed two Tezcucan 
chiefs to keep near the person of the old lord, and bring 
him into the thickest of the fight, where he might lose 
his life. He assured them this had been forfeited by 
a great crime, but that, from regard for his vassal’s past 
services, he was willing to cover up his disgrace by an 
honourable death. 

The veteran, who had long lived in retirement on his 
estates, saw himself, 'with astonishment, called so suddenly 
and needlessly into action, for which so many younger 
men were better fitted. He suspected the cause, and, in 
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the farewell entertainment to his friends, uttered a pre- 
sentiment of his sad destiny. His predictions wore too 
soon verified ; and a few wrecks placed the hand of his 
virgin bride at her own disposal. 

Nezahualcoyotl did not think it prudent to break his 
passion publicly to the princess, so soon after the death 
of his victim. He opened a correspondence with her 
through a female relative, and expressed his deep sympathy 
for her loss. At the same time, ho tendered the best 
consolation in his power, by an offer of his heart and hand. 
Her former lover had been too well stricken in years for 
the maiden to remain long inconsolable. She was not 
aware of the perfidious j)lot against his life ; and, after 
a decent time, she was ready to comply with her duty, by 
placing herself at the disposal of her royal kinsman. 

It was arranged by the king, in order to give a more 
natural aspect to the affair, and prevent all suspicion of 
the unworthy part he had acted, that the princess should 
})resent herself in his grounds at Tezcotzinco, to witness 
some public ceremony there. Nezahualcoyotl was standing 
in a balcony of the palace, w^hen she appeared, and 
inquired, as if struck with her beauty for the first time, 

‘ Avho the lovely young creature was, in his gardens 
When his courtiers had acquainted him with her name 
and rank, he ordered her to be conducted to the palace, 
that she might receive the attentions due to her station. 
The interview was soon followed by a public declaration 
of his passion ; and the marriage was celebrated not long 
after, with great pomp, in the j)resenco of his court and 
of his brother monarchs of Mexico and Tlaco})an. 

This story, which furnishes so obvious a counterpart to 
that of David and Uriah, is told with great circumstan- 
tiality, both by the king’s son and grandson, from whose 
narratives Ixtlilxochitl derived it. They stigmatize the 
action as the basest in their great ancestor’s life. It is 
indeed too base not to leave an indelible stain on any 
character, however pure in other respects, and exalted. 

The king was strict in the execution of his laws, though 
his natural disposition led him to temper justice with 
mercy. Many anecdotes are told of the benevolent 
interest he took in the concerns of his subjects, and of his 
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anxiety to detect and reward merit, even in the most 
humble. It was common for him to ramble among them 
in disguise, like the celebrated caliph in the Arabian Nights, 
mingling freely in conversation, and ascertaining their 
actual condition with his own eyes. 

On one such occasion, when attended only by a single 
lord, he met with a boy who was gathering sticks in a field 
for fuel. He inquired of him, ‘ why he did not go into the 
neighbouring forest, where he would find a plenty of 
them.’ To which the lad answered, ‘ It was the king’s 
wood, and he would punish him with death if he trespassed 
there.’ The royal forests were very extensive in Tezcuco, 
and were guarded by laws full as severe as those of the 
Norman tyrants in England. ‘ What kind of man is your 
king ? ’ asked the monarch, willing to learn the effect 
of these prohibitions on his own popularity. ‘ A very 
hard man,’ answered the boy, ‘ who denies his people 
what God has given them.’ Nezahualcoyotl urged him 
not to mind such arbitrary laws, but to glean his sticks 
in the forest, as there was no one present who would 
betray him ; but the boy sturdily refused, bluntly 
accusing the disguised king, at the same time, of being 
a traitor, and of wishing to bring him into trouble. 

Nezahualcoyotl, on returning to the palace, ordered 
the child and his parents to be summoned before him. 
They received the orders with astonishment, but, on 
entering the presence, the boy at once recognized the 
person with whom he had discoursed so unceremoniously, 
and he was filled with consternation. The good-natured 
monarch, however, relieved his apprehensions, by thanking 
him for the lesson he had given him, and at the same time 
commended his resjject for the laws, and praised his 
parents for the manner in which they had trained their son. 
He then dismissed the parties with a liberal largess ; and 
afterwards mitigated the severity of the forest laws, so as to 
allow persons to gather any wood they might find on the 
ground, if they did not med&e with the standing timber. 

Another adventure is told of him, with a poor woodman 
and his wife, who had brought their little load of billets 
for sale to the market-place of Tezcuco. The man was 
bitterly lamenting his hard lot, and the difficulty with 
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which he earned a wretched subsistence, while the master 
of the palace before which they were standing lived an 
idle life, without toil, and with all the luxuries in the world 
at his command. 

He was going on in his complaints, when the good 
woman stopped him, by reminding him that he might be 
overheard. He was so, by Nezahualcoyotl himself, who 
standing, screened from observation, at a latticed window 
which overlooked the market, was amusing himself, as 
he was wont, with observing the common people chaffering 
in the square. He immediately ordered the querulous 
couple into his presence. They appeared trembling and 
conscious-striick before him. The king gravely inquired 
what they had said. As they answered him truly, he told 
them they should reflect, that, if he had great treasures 
at his command, he had still greater calls for them ; that, 
far from leading an easy life, he was oppressed with the 
whole burden of government ; and concluded by admon- 
ishing them ‘ to be more cautious in future, as walls had 
ears ’. He then ordered his officers to bring a quantity 
of cloth, and a generous supply of cacao (the coin of the 
country), and dismissed them. ‘ Go,’ said he ; ‘ with 
the little you now have, you wdll be rich ; while, with all 
my riches, I shall still be poor.’ 

It was not his passion to hoard. Ho dispensed his 
revenues munificently, seeking out poor but meritorious 
objects on whom to bestow them. He was particularly 
mindful of disabled soldiers, and those who had in any 
way sustained loss in the public service ; and, in case of 
their death, extended assistance to their surviving 
families. Open mendicity was a thing he would never 
tolerate, but chastised it with exemplary rigour. 

It would be incredible that a man of the enlarged mind 
and endowments of Nezahualcoyotl should acquiesce in 
the sordid superstitions of his countrymen, and still more 
in the sanguinary rites borrowed by them from the Aztecs. 
In truth, his humane temper shrank from these cruel 
ceremonies, and he strenuously endeavoured to recall his 
people to the more pure and simple worship of the ancient 
Toltecs. A circumstance produced a temporary change 
in his conduct. 
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He had been married some years to the wife he had so 
unrighteously obtained, but was not blessed with issue. 
The priests represented that it was owing to his neglect 
of the gods of his country, and that his only remedy was 
to propitiate them by human sacrifice. The king reluc- 
tantly conocnted, and the altars once more smoked with 
the blood of slaughtered captives. But it was all in vain ; 
and he indignantly exclaimed, ‘ These idols of wood and 
stone can neither hear nor feel ; much less could they 
make the heavens and the earth, and man, the lord of it. 
These must be the work of the all-powerful, unknown 
God, Creator of the universe, on whom alone I must rely 
for consolation and support.’ 

He then withdrew to his rural palace of Tezcotzinco, 
where he remained forty days, fasting and praying at 
stated hours, and offering up no other sacrifice than the 
sweet incense of co])al, and aromatic herbs and gums. 
At the expiration of this time he is said to have been 
comforted by a vision assuring him of the success of his 
petition. At all events, such proved to be the fact ; and 
this was followed by the cheering intelligence of the triumph 
of his arms in a quarter where he had lately experienced 
some humiliating reverses. 

Greatly strengthened in his former religious convictions, 
he now openly professed his faith, and was more earnest 
to wean his subjects from their degrading superstitions, 
and to substitute nobler and more spiritual conceptions 
of the Deity. He built a temple in the usual pyramidal 
form, and on the summit a tower nine stories high, to 
represent the nine heavens ; a tenth was surmounted 
by a roof painted black, and profusely gilded with stars 
on the outside, and incrusted with metals and precious 
stones within. He dedicated this to '‘the unknown God, 
the Cause of causes.' It seems probable, from the emblem 
on the tower, as well as from the complexion of his verses, 
as we shall see, that he mingled with his reverence for the 
Supreme the astral worship which existed among the 
Toitecs.^ Various musical instruments were plac^ on 

’ Their earliest temples were dedicated to the Sun. The Moon 
they worshipped as his wife, and the Stars as his sisters. The ruins 
still existing at Teotihuacan, about seven leagues from Mexico, are 
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the top of the tower, and the sound of them, accompanied 
by the ringing of a sonorous metal struck by a mallet, 
summoned the worshippers to prayers at regular seasons. 
No image was allowed in the edifice, as unsuited to the 
‘ invisible God ’ ; and the people were expressly prohibited 
from profaning the altars with blood or any other sacrifices 
than that of the perfume of flowers and sweet-scented 
gums. 

The remainder of his days were chiefly spent in his 
delicious solitudes of Tezcotzinco, where he devoted 
himself to astronomical, and, probably, astrological 
studies, and to meditation on his immortal destiny — 
giving utterance to his feelings in songs, or rather hymns, 
of much solemnity and pathos. An extract from one of 
these will convey some idea of his religious speculations. 
The pensive tenderness of the verses referred to in a pre- 
ceding page is deepened here into a mournful, and even 
gloomy, colouring ; while the wounded spirit, instead of 
seeking rehef in the convivial sallies of a young and buoyant 
temperament, turns for consolation to the world beyond 
the grave. 

‘ All things on earth have their term, and, in the most 
joyous career of their vanity and splendour, their strength 
fails, and they sink into the dust. All the round world is 
but a sepulchre ; and there is nothing, which lives on its 
surface, that shall not be hidden and entombed beneath 
it. Rivers, torrents, and streams move onward to their 
destination. Not one flows back to its pleasant source. 
They rush onward, hastening to bury themselves in the 
deep bosom of the ocean. The things of yesterday are no 
more to-day ; and the things of to-day shall cease, 
perhaps, on the morrow. The cemetery is full of the 
loathsome dust of bodies once quickened by living souls, 
who occupied thrones, presided over assemblies, mar- 
shalled armies, subdued provinces, arrogated to them- 
selves worship, were puffed up with vainglorious pomp, 
and power, and empire. 

' But these glories have all passed away, like the fearful 

supposed to have been temples raised by this ancient people in 
honour of the two great deities. 

X 3 
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smoke that issues from the throat of Popocatepetl, with 
no other memorial of their existence than the record on 
the page of the chronicler. 

‘ The great, the wise, the valiant, the beautiful — alas ! 
where are they now ? They are all mingled with the 
clod ; and that which has befallen them shall happen 
to us ; and to those that come after us. Yet let us take 
courage, illustrious nobles and chieftains, true friends and 
loyal subjects — let us aspire to that heaven^ where all is 
eternal, and corruption cannot come. The horrors of the 
tomb are but the cradle of the Sun, and the dark shadows 
of death are brilliant lights for the stars.’ The mystic 
import of the last sentence seems to point to that super- 
stition respecting the mansions of the Sun, which forms 
so beautiful a contrast to the dark features of the Aztec 
mythology. 

At length, about the year 1470, Nezahualcoyotl, full 
of years and honours, felt himself drawing near his end. 
Almost half a century had elapsed since he mounted the 
throne of Tozcuco. He had found his kingdom dismembered 
by faction, and bowed to the dust beneath the yoke of 
a foreign tyrant. He had broken that yoke ; and breathed 
new life into the nation, renewed its ancient institutions, 
extended wide its domain ; had seen it flourishing in all 
the activity of trade and agriculture, gathering strength 
from its enlarged resources, and daily advancing higher 
and higher in the great march of civilization. All this he 
had seen, and might fairly attribute no small portion of 
it to his own wise and beneficent rule. His long and glorious 
day was now drawing to its close ; and he contemplated 
the event with the same serenity which he had shown 
under the clouds of its morning and in its meridian 
splendour. 

A short time before his death, he gathered around him 
those of his children in whom he most confided, his chief 
counsellors, the ambassadors of Mexico and Tlacopan, 
and his little son, the heir to the crown, his only offspring 
by the queen. He was then not eight years old ; but had 
already given, as far as so tender a blossom might, the 
rich promise of future excellence. 

After tenderly embracing the child, the dying monarch 
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threw over him the robes of sovereignty. He then gave 
audience to the amba^adors, and when they had retired, 
made the boy repeat the substance of the conversation. 
He followed this by such counsels as were suited to 
his comprehension, and which, when remembered through 
the long vista of after years, would serve as lights to guide 
him in his government of the kingdom. He besought him 
not to neglect the w'orship of ‘ the unknown Cod regret- 
ting that he himself had been unworthy to know him, and 
intimating his conviction that the time would come when 
he should be known and worshipped throughout the land. 

He next addressed himself to that one of his sons in 
whom he placed the greatest trust, and whom he had 
selected as the guardian of the realm. ‘ From this hour,’ 
he said to him, ‘ you will fill the place that I have filled, 
of father to this child ; you will teach him to live as he 
ought ; and by your counsels he will rule over the empire. 
Stand in his place, and be his guide, till he shall be of age 
to govern for himself.’ Then, turning to his other children, 
he admonished them to live united with one another, 
and to show all loyalty to their prince, who, though 
a child, already manifested a discretion far above his 
years. ‘ Be true to him,’ he added, ‘ and he will maintain 
you in your rights and dignities.’ 

Feeling his end approaching, he exclaimed, ‘ Do not 
bewail me with idle lamentations. But sing the song of 
gladness, and show a courageous spirit, that the nations 
1 have subdued may not believe you disheartened, but may 
feel that each one of you is strong enough to keep them in 
obedience ! ’ The undaunted spirit of the monarch shone 
forth even in the agonies of death. That stout heart, 
however, melted as he took leave of his children and 
friends, weeping tenderly over them, while he bade each 
a last adieu. When they had withdrawn, he ordered 
the officers of the palace to allow no one to enter it again. 
Soon after he expired, in the seventy-second year of his 
age, and the forty-third of his reign. 

Thus died the greatest monarch, and, if one foul blot 
could be effaced, ^rhaps the best who ever sat utou an 
Indian throne. His character is delineated with tolerable 
impartiality by his kinsman, the Tezcucan chronicler. 
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‘ H© was wise, valiant, liberal ; and when we consider 
the magnanimity of his soul, the grandeur and success 
of his enterprises, his deep policy, as well as daring, we 
must admit him to have far surpassed every other prince 
and captain of this New World. He had few failings him- 
self, and rigorously punished those of others. He preferred 
the public to his private interest ; was most charitable in 
his nature, often buying articles at double their worth 
of poor and honest persons, and giving them away again 
to the sick and infirm. In seasons of scarcity he was 
particularly bountiful, remitting the taxes of his vassals, 
and supplying their wants from the royal granaries. He 
put no faith in the idolatrous worship of the country. He 
was well instructed in moral science, and sought, above all 
things, to obtain light for knowing the true God. He 
believed in one God only, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
by whom we have our being, who never revealed himself 
to us in human form, nor in any other ; with whom the 
souls of the virtuous are to dwell after death, while the 
wicked will suffer pains unspeakable. He invoked the 
Most High, as Him by whom we live, and “ Who has all 
things in himself ”. He recognized the Sun for his father, 
and the Earth for his mother. He taught his children not 
to confide in idols, and only to conform to the outward 
worship of them from deference to public opinion. If he 
could not entirely abolish human sacrifices, derived from 
the Aztecs, he, at least, restricted them to slaves and 
captives.’ 

I have occupied so much space with this illustrious 
prince that but little remains for his son and successor, 
Nezahualpilli. I have thought it better, in our narrow 
limits, to present a complete view of a single epoch, the 
most interesting in the Tezcucan annals, than to spread 
the inquiries over a broader but comparatively barren 
field. Yet Nezahualpilli, the heir to the crown, was 
a remarkable person, and his reign contains many incidents, 
which I regret to be obliged to pass over in silence. 

He had, in many respects, a taste similar to his father’s, 
and, like him, displayed a profuse magnificence in his 
way of living and in his public edifices. He was more 
severe in his morals; and, in the execution of justice. 
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stern even to the sacrifice of natural affection. Several 
remarkable instances of this are told ; one, among others, 
in relation to his eldest son, the heir to the crown, a prince 
of great promise. The young man entered into a poetical 
correspondence with one of his father’s concubines, the 
lady of Tula, as she was called, a woman of humble origin 
but of uncommon endowments. She wrote verses with 
ease, and could discuss graver matters with the king and 
his ministers. She maintained a separate establishment, 
where she lived in state, and acquired, by her beauty and 
accomplishments, great ascendancy over her royal lover. 
With this favourite the prince carried on a correspondence 
in verse — whether of an amorous nature does not appear. 
At all events, the offence was capital. It was submitted 
to the regular tribunal, who pronounced sentence of death 
on the unfortunate youth ; and the king, steeling his heart 
against all entreaties, and the voice of nature, suffered 
the cruel judgement to be carried into execution. We 
might, in this case, suspect the influence of baser passions 
on his mind, but it was not a solitary instance of his 
inexorable justice towards those most near to him. He 
had the stern virtue of an ancient Roman, destitute of the 
softer graces which make virtue attractive. When the 
sentence was carried into effect, he shut himself up in his 
palace for many weeks, and commanded the doors and 
windows of his son’s residence to be walled up that it 
might never again be occupied. 

Nezahualpilii resembled his father in his passion for 
astronomical studies, and is said to have had an observa- 
tory on one of his palaces. He was devoted to war in his 
youth, but, as he advanced in years, resigned himself 
to a more indolent way of life, and sought his chief amuse- 
ment in the pursuit of his favourite science, or in the soft 
pleasures of the sequestered gardens of Tezcotzinco. This 
quiet life was ill-suited to the turbulent temper of the 
times, and of his Mexican rival, Montezuma. The distant 
provinces fell off from their allegiance ; the army relaxed 
its discipline ; disaffection crept into its ranks ; and the 
wily Montezuma, partly by violence, and partly by 
stratagems unworthy of a king, succeeded in plundering 
his brother monarch of some of his most valuable domains. 
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Then it was that he arrogated to himself the title and 
supremacy of emperor, hitherto borne by the Tezcucan 
princes, as head of the alliance. Such is the account given 
by the historians of that nation, who, in this way, explain 
the acknowledged superiority of the Aztec sovereign, both in 
territory and consideration, on the landing of the Spaniards. 

These misfortunes pressed heavily on the spirits of 
Nezahualpilli. Their effect was increased by certain 
gloomy prognostics of a near calamity which was to 
overwhelm the country. He withdrew to his retreat, to 
brood in secret over his sorrows. His health rapidly 
declined ; and in the year 1515, at the age of fifty-two, 
he sank into the grave ; happy, at least, that, by his 
timely death, he escaped witnessing the fulfilment of his 
own predictions, in the ruin of his country, and the 
extinction of the Indian dynasties for ever.^ 

In reviewing the brief sketch here presented of the 
Tezcucan monarchy, we are strongly impressed with the 
conviction of its superiority, in all the great features of 
civilization, over the rest of Anahuac. The Mexicans 
showed a similar proficiency, no doubt, in the mechanic 
arts, and even in mathematical science. But in the science 
of government, in legislation, in the speculative doctrines 
of a religious nature, in the more elegant pursuits of 
poetry, eloquence, and whatever depended on refinement 
of taste and a polished idiom, they confessed themselves 
inferior, by resorting to their rivals for instruction, and 
citing their works as the masterpieces of their tongue. 
The best histories, the best poems, the best code of laws, 
the purest dialect, were all allowed to be Tezcucan. 
The Aztecs rivalled their neighbours in splendour of living, 
and even in the magnificence of their structures. They 
displayed a pomp and ostentatious pageantry truly 
Asiatic. But this was the development of the material 

^ His obsequies were celebrated with sanguinary pomp. Two 
hundred male and one hundred female slaves were sacrificed at his 
tomb. His body was consmned, amidst a heap of jewels, precious 
stuffs, and incense, on a funeral pile ; and the ashes, deposited in 
a golden urn, were placed in the great temple of Huitzilojpotchli, for 
whose worship the ting, notwithstanding the lessons of nis father 
had some partiality. 
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rather than the intellectual principle. They wanted the 
refinement of manners essential to a continued advance 
in civilization. An insurmountable limit was put to theirs 
by that bloody mythology, which threw its withering 
taint over the very air that they breathed. 

The superiority of the Tezcucans was owing, doubtless, 
in a great measure, to that of the two sovereigns whose 
reigns we have been depicting. There is no position, 
which affords such scope for ameliorating the condition 
of man, as that occupied by an absolute ruler over a nation 
imperfectly civilized. From his elevated place, com- 
manding all the resources of his age, it is in his power 
to diffuse them far and wide among his people. He may 
be the copious reservoir on the mountain-top, drinking 
in the dews of heaven, to send them in fertilizing streams 
along the lower slopes and valleys, clothing even the 
wilderness in beauty. Such were Nezahualcoyotl and 
his illustrious successor, whose enlightened policy, extend- 
ing through nearly a century, wrought a most salutary 
revolution in the condition of their country. It is remark- 
able that we, the inhabitants of the same continent, 
should be more familiar with the history of many a bar- 
barian chief, both in the Old and New World, than with that 
of these truly great men, whose names are identified with 
the most glorious period in the annals of the Indian races. 

What was the actual amount of the Tezcucan civiliza- 
tion it is not easy to determine, with the imperfect light 
afforded us. It was certainly far below anything which 
the word conveys, measured by a European standard. 
In some of the arts, and in any walk of science, they could 
only have made, as it were, a beginning. But they had 
begun in the right way, and already showed a refinement 
in sentiment and manners, a caj^ity for receiving 
instruction, which, under good auspices, might have led 
them on to indefinite improvement. Unhappily, they 
were fast falling under the dominion of the warlike Aztecs. 
And that people repaid the benefits received from their 
more polished neighbours by imparting to them their own 
ferocious superstition, which, falling like a mildew on the 
land, would soon have blighted its rich blossoms of promise, 
and turned even its fruits to dust and ashes. 
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DISCOVERY OF MEXICO 
CHAPTER I 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES V — PROGRESS OP DISCOVERY — COLONIAL 
POLICY — CONQUEST OF CUBA — EXPEDITIONS TO YUCATAN 

1516—1518 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Sjmin 
occupied perhaps the most prominent position on the 
theatre of Europe. The numerous states, into which she 
had been so long divided, were consolidated into one 
monarchy. The Moslem crescent, after reigning there for 
eight centuries, was no longer seen on her borders. The 
authority of the crown did not, as in later times, over- 
shadow the inferior orders of the state. The people 
enjoyed the inestimable privilege of political representa- 
tion, and exercised it with manly independence. The 
nation at large could boast as great a degree of con- 
stitutional freedom as any other, at that time, in Christen- 
dom. Under a system of salutary laws and an equitable 
administration, domestic tranquillity was secured, public 
credit established, trade, manufactures, and even the 
more elegant arts, began to flourish ; while a higher 
education called forth the first blossoms of that literature 
which was to ripen into so rich a harvest before the close 
of the century. Arms abroad kept pace with arts at home. 
Spain found her empire suddenly enlarged, by important 
acquisitions, both in Europe and Africa, while a New World 
beyond the waters poured into her lap treasures of countless 
wealth, and opened an unbounded field for honourable 
enterprise. 

Such was the condition of the kingdom at the close of 
the long and glorious reign of Fer£nand and Isabella, 
when, on January 23, 1516, the sceptre passed into the 
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hands of their daughter Joanna, or rather their grandson, 
Charles V, who alone ruled the monarchy during the 
long and imbecile existence of his unfortunate mother. 
During the two years following Ferdinand’s death, the 
regency, in the absence of Charles, was held by Cardinal 
Ximenes, a man whose intrepidity, extraordinary talents, 
and capacity for great enterprises, were accomj)anied by 
a haughty spirit, which made him too indifferent as to 
the means of their execution. His administration, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the uprightness of his intentions, 
was, from his total disregard of forms, unfavourable to 
constitutional liberty ; for respect for forms is an essential 
element of freedom. With all his faults, however, Ximenes 
was a Spaniard ; and the object he had at heart was 
the good of his country. 

It was otherwise on the arrival of Charles, who, after 
a long absence, came as a foreigner into the land of 
his fathers (November 1517). His manners, sympathies, 
even his language, were foreign, for he spoke the Castilian 
with difficulty. He knew little of his native country, of 
the character of the people or their institutions. He 
seemed to care still less for them ; while his natural 
reserve precluded that freedom of communication which 
might have counteracted, to some extent at least, the 
errors of education. In everything, in short, he was a 
foreigner; and resigned himself to the direction of his 
Flemish counsellors with a docility that gave little augury 
of his future greatness. 

On his entrance into Castile, the young monarch was" 
accompanied by a swarm of courtly sycophants, who 
settled, like locusts, on every place of profit and honour 
throughout the kingdom. A Fleming was made grand 
chancellor of Castile ; another Fleming was placed in 
the archiepiscopal see of Toledo. They even ventured 
to profane the sanctity of the cort4s, by intruding them- 
selves on its deliberations. Yet that body did not tamely 
submit to these usurpations, but gave vent to its indigna- 
tion in tones becoming the representatives of a free people. 

The deportment of Charles, so different from that to 
which the Spaniards had been accustomed under the 
benign administration of Ferdinand and Isabella, closed 
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all hearts against him ; and, as his character came to 
be understood, instead of the spontaneous outpourings 
of loyalty which usually greet the accession of a new and 
youthful sovereign, he was everywhere encountered by 
opposition and disgust. In Castile, and afterwards in 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, the commons hesitated 
to confer on him the title of King during the lifetime 
of his mother ; and though they eventually yielded this 
point, and associated his name with hers in the sovereignty, 
yet they reluctantly granted the supplies he demanded, 
and, when they did so, watched over their appropriation 
with a vigilance which left little to gratify the cupidity 
of the Flemings. The language of the legislature on these 
occasions, though temperate and respectful, breathes a 
spirit of resolute independence not to be found, probably, 
on the parliamentary records of any other nation at that 
period. No wonder that Charles should have early 
imbibed a disgust for these popular assemblies — the only 
bodies whence truths so unpalatable could find their way 
to the ears of the sovereign ! ^ Unfortunately, they had 
no influence on his conduct; till the discontent, long 
allowed to fester in secret, broke out into that sad war of 
the comunidades^ which shook the state to its foundations, 
and ended in the subversion of its liberties. 

The same pestilent foreign influence was felt, though 
much less sensibly, in the colonial administration. This 
had been placed, in the preceding reign, under the immedi- 
ate charge of the two great tribunals, the Council of the 
Indies and the Casa de ContnUacion, or India House 
at Seville. It was their business to further the progress 
of discovery, watch over the infant settlements, and 
adjust the disputes which grew up in them. But the 
licences granted to private adventurers did more for the 
cause of discovery than the patronage of the crown or 
its officers. The long peace, enjoyed with slight inter- 

1 Yet the nobles wore not all backward in manifesting their 
disgust. When Charles would have conferred the famous Burgun- 
dian order of the Golden Fleece on the Count of Benavente, that 
lord refused it, proudly telling him, * I am a Castilian. I desire no 
honours but those of my own country, in my opinion, quite as 
good as — indeed, better than — those of any other.* 
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ruption by Spain in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
was most auspicious for this ; and the restless cavalier, 
who could no longer win laurels on the fields of Africa 
and Europe, turned with eagerness to the brilliant career 
opened to him beyond the ocean. 

It is difficult for those of our time, as familiar from 
childhood with the most remote places on the globe as 
with those in their own neighbourhood, to picture to 
themselves the feelings of the men who lived in the 
sixteenth century. The dread mystery which had so long 
hung over the great deep had indeed been removed. It 
was no longer beset with the same undefined horrors as 
when Columbus launched his bold bark on its dark and 
unknown waters. A new and glorious world had been 
thrown open. But as to the precise spot where that 
world lay, its extent, its history, whether it were island 
or continent — of all this they had very vague and confused 
conceptions. Many, in their ignorance, blindly adopted 
the erroneous conclusion into which the great Admiral 
had been led by his superior science — that the new 
countries were a part of Asia ; and, as the mariner wan- 
dered among the Bahamas, or steered his caraval across 
the Caribbean seas, he fancied he was inhaling the rich 
odours of the spice-islands in the Indian Ocean. Thus 
every fresh discovery, interpreted by this previous 
delusion, served to confirm him in his error, or, at least, 
to fill his mind with new perplexities. 

The career thus thrown open had all the fascinations 
of a desperate hazard, on which the adventurer staked all 
his hopes of fortune, fame, and life itself. It was not 
often, indeed, that he won the rich prize which he most 
coveted ; but then he was sure to win the meed of glory, 
scarcely less dear to his chivalrous spirit; and, if he 
survived to return to his home, he had wonderful stories 
to recount, of perilous chances among the strange people 
he had visited, and the burning climes, whose rank fertility 
and magnificence of vegetation so far surpassed anything 
he had witnessed in his own. These reports added fresh 
fuel to imaginations already warmed by the study of 
those tales of chivalry which formed the favourite reading 
of the Spaniards at that period. Thus romance and 
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reality acted on each other, and the soul of the Spaniard 
was exalted to that pitch of enthusiasm which enabled 
him to encounter the terrible trials that lay in the path of 
the discoverer. Indeed, the life of the cavalier of that day 
was romance put into action. The story of his adventures 
in the New World forms one of the most remarkable pages 
in the history of man. 

Under this chivalrous spirit of enterprise the progress 
of discovery had extended, by the beginning of Charles V’s 
reign, from the Bay of Honduras, along the winding shores 
of Darien, and the South American continent, to the Rio de 
la Plata. The mighty barrier of the Isthmus had been 
climbed, and the Pacific descried, by Nunez de Balboa, 
second only to Columbus in this valiant band of ‘ ocean 
chivalry’. The Bahamas and Caribbee Islands had been 
explored, as well as the peninsula of Florida on the 
northern continent. To this latter point Sebastian Cabot 
had arrived in his descent along the coast from Labrador, 
in 1497. So that before 1518, the period when our narrative 
begins, the eastern borders of both the great continents 
had been surveyed through nearly their whole extent. The 
shores of the great Mexican GuB, however, sweeping with 
a wide circuit far into the interior, remained still concealed, 
with the rich realms that lay beyond, from the eye of the 
navigator. The time had now come for their discovery. 

The business of colonization had kept pace with that of 
discovery. In several of the islands, and in various parts 
of Terra Firma, and in Darien, settlements had been 
established under the control of governors who affected 
the state and authority of viceroys. Grants of land were 
assi^ed to the colonists, on which they raised the natural 
products of the soil, but gave still more attention to the 
sugar-cane, imported from the Canaries. Sugar, indeed, 
together with the beautiful dye-woods of the country 
and the precious metals, formed almost the only articles 
of export in the infancy of the colonies, which had not 
yet introduced those other staples of the West Indian 
commerce which, in our day, constitute its principal 
wealth. Yet the precious metals, painfully gleaned from 
a few scanty sources, would have made poor returns, but 
for the gratuitous labour of the Indians. 
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The cruel system of repartimientoSf or distribution of 
the Indians as slaves among the conquerors, had been 
suppressed by Isabella. Although subsequently coun- 
tenanced by the government, it was under the most 
careful limitations. But it is impossible to license crime 
by halves — to authorize injustice at all, and hope to 
regulate the measure of it. The eloquent remonstrances 
of the Dominicans — ^who devoted themselves to the good 
work of conversion in the New World with the same zeal 
that they showed for persecution in the Old — but, above 
all, those of Las Casas, induced the regent Ximenes to 
send out a commission with full powers to inquire into 
the alleged grievances, and to redress them. It had 
authority, moreover, to investigate the conduct of the 
civil ofl&cers. and to reform any abuses in their adminis- 
tration. This extraordinary commission consisted of three 
Hieronymite friars and an eminent jurist, all men of 
learning and unblemished piety. 

They conduct/cd the inquiry in a very dispassionate 
manner ; but, after long deliberation, came to a conclusion 
most unfavourable to the demands of Las Casas, who 
insisted on the entire freedom of the natives. This 
conclusion they justified on the grounds that the Indians 
would not labour without compulsion, and that, unless 
they laboured, they could not be brought into communica- 
tion with the whites, nor be converted to Christianity. 
Whatever we may think of this argument, it was doubtless 
urged with sincerity by its advocates, whose conduct 
through their whole administration places their motives 
above suspicion. They accompanied it with many careful 
provisions for the protection of the natives — but in vain. 
The simple people, accustomed all their days to a life of 
indolence and ease, sank under the oppressions of their 
masters, and the population wasted away with even more 
frightful rapidity than did the aborigines in our own 
country, under the operation of other causes. It is not 
necessary to pursue these details further, into which 
I have b^n led by the desire to put the reader in possession 
of the general policy and state of affairs in the New World, 
at the period when the present narrative begins. 

Of the islands, Cuba was the second discovered ; but 
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no attempt had been made to plant a colony there during 
the lifetime of Columbus ; who, indeed, after skirting the 
whole extent of its southern coast, died in the conviction 
that it was part of the continent. At length, in 1511, 
Diego, the son and successor of the ‘ Admiral ’, who still 
maintained the seat of government in Hispaniola, finding 
the mines much exhausted there, proposed to occupy the 
neighbouring island of Cuba, or Fernandina, as it was 
called in compliment to the Spanish monarch.^ He 
prepared a small force for the conquest, which he placed 
under the command of Don Diego Velasquez, a man 
described by a contemporary as ‘ possessed of con- 
siderable experience in military affairs, having served 
seventeen years in the European wars ; as honest, illus- 
trious by his lineage and reputation, covetous of glory, 
and somewhat more covetous of wealth ’ . The portrait 
was sketched by no unfriendly hand. 

Velasquez, or rather his lieutenant Narvaez, who took 
the office on himself of scouring the country, met with 
no serious opposition from the inhabitants, who were of 
the same family with the effeminate natives of Hispaniola. 
The conquest, through the merciful interposition of Las 
Casas, ‘the protector of the Indians’, who accompanied 
the army in its march, was effected without much blood- 
slied. One chief, indeed, named Hatuey, having fled 
originally from St. Domingo to escape the oppression of 
its invaders, made a desperate resistance, for which he was 
condemned by Velasquez to be burned alive. It was he 
who made that memorable reply, more eloquent than 
a volume of invective. When urged at the stake to 
embrace Christianity, that his soul might find admission 
into heaven, he inquired if the white men would go there. 
On being answered in the affirmative, he exclaimed, ‘ Then 
1 will not be a Christian ; for I would not go again to 
a place where I must find men so cruel ! ’ 

After the conquest, Velasquez, now appointed governor, 
diligently occupied himself with measures for promoting 

^ The island was originally called, by Columbus, Juana, in honour 
of Prince John, heir to the Castilian cro^^m. After his death it 
received the name of Fernandina, at the king’s desire. The Indian 
name has survived both. 
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the prosperity of the island. He formed a number of 
settlements, bearing the same names with the modern 
toii^Tis, and made St. Jago, on the south-east corner, the 
seat of government.^ He invited settlers by liberal grants 
of land and slaves. He encouraged them to cultivate 
the soil, and gave particular attention to the sugar-cane, 
so profitable an article of commerce in later times. He 
was, above all, intent on working the gold mines, which 
promised better returns than those in Hispaniola. The 
affairs of his government did not prevent him, meanwhile, 
from casting many a wistful glance at the discoveries 
going forward on the continent, and he longed for an 
opportunity to embark in these golden adventures himself. 
Fortune gave him the occasion he desired. 

An hidalgo of Cuba, named Hernandez de Cordova, 
sailed with three vessels on an expedition to one of the 
neighbouring Bahama Islands, in quest of Indian slaves 
(February 8, 1517). He encountered a succession of heavy 
gales which drove him far out of his course, and at the 
end of three weeks he found himself on a strange but 
unknown coast. On landing and asking the name of the 
country, he was answered by the natives, ^Tectetan\ 
meaning, ‘I do not understand you’, — but which the 
Spaniards, misinterpreting into the name of the place, 
easily corrupted into Yucatan. Some writers give a 
different etymology. Such mistakes, however, were not 
uncommon with the early discoverers, and have been the 
origin of many a name on the American continent.® 

Cordova had landed on the north-eastern end of the 
peninsula, at Cape Catoche. He was astonished at the 
size and solid material of the buildings constructed of 
stone and lime, so different from the frail tenements of 
reeds and rushes which formed the habitations of the 

^ Among the most ancient of these establishments we find the 
Havana, Puerto del Principe, Trinidad, St. Salvador, and Matanzas, 
or The Slaughter ^ so called from a massacre of the Spaniards there by 
the Indians. 

2 Two navigators, Solis and Pinzon, had descried the coast as 
far back as 1^6, according to Herrera, thoi^h they had not taken 
possession of it. It is indeed remarkable it should so long have 
eluded discovery, considering that it is but two degrees distant from 
Cuba. 
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islanders. He was struck, also, with the higher cultivation 
of the soil, and with the delicate texture of the cotton 
garments and gold ornaments of the natives. Everything 
indicated a civilization far superior to anything he had 
before withessed in the New World. He saw the evidence 
of a different race, moreover, in the warlike spirit of the 
people. Rumours of the Spaniards had, perhaps, preceded 
them, as they were repeatedly asked if they came from 
the east; and wherever they landed they were met 
with the most deadly hostility. Cordova himself, in one 
of his skirmishes with the Indians, received more than 
a dozen wounds, and one only of his party escaped unhurt. 
At length, when he had coasted the peninsula as far as 
Campeachy, he returned to Cuba, which he reached after 
an absence of several months, having suffered all the 
extremities of ill which these pioneers of the ocean were 
sometimes called to endure and which none but the most 
courageous spirit could have survived. As it was, half 
the original number, consisting of one hundred and ten 
men, perished, including their brave commander, who died 
soon after his return. The reports he had brought back 
of the country, and, still more, the specimens of curiously 
wrought gold, convinced Velasquez of the importance of 
this discovery, and he prepared with all dispatch to avail 
himself of it. 

He accordingly fitted out a little squadron of four vessels 
for the newly-discovered lands, and placed it under the 
command of his nephew Juan de Grijalva, a man on whose 
probity, prudence, and attachment to himself he knew 
he could rely. The fleet left the port of St. Jagp de Cuba, 
May 1, 15l8. It took the course pursued by Cordova, 
but was driven somewhat to the south, the first land that 
it made being the island of Cozumel. From this quarter 
Grijalva soon passed over to the continent and coasted 
the peninsula, touching at the same places as his pre- 
decessor. Everywhere he was struck, like him, with the 
evidences of a highe cirvilization, especially in the architec- 
ture ; as he well might be, since this was the region of those 
extraordinary remains which have become recently the 
subject of so much speculation. He was astonished, 
also, at the sight of large stone crosses, evidently objects 
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of worship, which he met with in various places. Reminded 
by these circumstances of his own country, he gave the 
peninsula the name ‘ New Spain a name since appro- 
priated to a much wider extent of territory. 

Wherever Grijalva landed, he experienced the same 
unfriendly reception as Cordova, though he suffered less, 
being better prepared to meet it. In the Hio de Tabasco 
or Orijalva, as it is often called, after him, he held an 
amicable conference with a chief, who gave him a number 
of gold plates fashioned into a sort of armour. As he 
wound round the Mexican coast, one of his captains, 
Pedro de Alvarado, afterwards famous in the Conquest, 
entered a river, to which he also left his own name. In 
a neighbouring stream, called the Rio de Vanderas or 
‘River of Banners’, from the ensigns displayed by the 
natives on its borders, Grijalva had the first communication 
with the Mexicans themselves. 

The cacique who ruled over this province had received 
notice of the approach of the Europeans, and of their 
extraordinary appearance. He was anxious to collect 
all the information he could respecting them and the 
motives of their visit, that he might transmit them to his 
master, the Aztec emperor. A friendly conference took 
place between the parties on shore, where Grijalva landed 
with all his force, so as to make a suitable impression on 
the mind of the barbaric chief. The interview lasted 
some hours, though, as there was no one on either side 
to interpret the language of the other, they could com- 
municate only by signs. They, however, interchanged 
presents, and the Spaniards had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing, for a few worthless toys and trinkets, a rich treasure 
of jewels, gold ornaments and vessels, of the most fantastic 
forms and workmanship. 

Grijalva now thought that in this successful traffic — 
successful beyond his most sanguine expectations — he had 
accomplished the chief object of his mission. He steadily 
refused the solicitations of his followers to plant a colony 
on the spot — a work of no little difficulty in so populous 
and powerful a country as this appeared to be. To this, 
indeed, he was inclined, but deemed it contrary to his 
instructions, which limited him to barter with the natives. 
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He therefore dispatched Alvarado in one of the caravels 
back to Cuba, with the treasure and such intelligence as 
he had gleaned of the great empire in the interior, and then 
pursued his voyage along the coast. 

He touched at St. Juan de Ulua, and at the lala de loa 
SacrificioSy so called by him from the bloody remains of 
human victims found in one of the temples. He then 
held on his course as far as the province of Panuco, where 
finding some difficulty in doubling a boisterous headland, 
he returned on his track, and after an absence of nearly 
six months, reached Cuba in safety. Grijalva has the glory 
of being the first navigator who set foot on the Mexican 
soil, and opened an intercourse with the Aztecs. 

On reacihing the island, he was surprised to learn that 
another and more formidable armament had been fitted 
out to follow up his own discoveries, and to find orders 
at the same time from the governor, couched in no very 
courteous language, to repair at once to 8t. Jago. He 
was received by that personage, not merely with coldness, 
but with reproaches for having neglected so fair an 
opportunity of establishing a colony in the country he 
had visited. Velasquez was one of those captious spirits 
who, when things do not go exactly to their minds, are 
sure to shift the responsibility of the failure from their 
own shoulders, where it should lie, to those of others. 
‘ He had an ungenerous nature ’ , says an old writer, 
credulous, and easily moved to suspicion. In the present 
instance it was most unmerited. Grijalva, naturally 
a modest, unassuming person, had acted in obedience to 
the instructions of his commander, given before sailing ; 
and had done this in opposition to his own judgement 
and the importunities of his followers. His conduct 
merited anything but censure from his employer. 

When Alvarado had returned to Cuba with his golden 
freight, and the accounts of the rich empire of Mexico 
which he had gathered from the natives, the heart of the 
governor swelled with rapture as he saw his dreams of 
avarice and ambition so likely to be realized. Impatient 
of the long absence of Grijalva, he dispatched a vessel in 
search of him under the command of Olid, a cavalier, 
who took an important part afterwards in the Conquest. 
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Finally he resolved to fit out another armament on a 
sufficient scale to insure the subjugation of the country. 

He previously solicited authority for this from the 
Hieronymite commission in St. Domingo. He then 
dispatched his chaplain to Spain with the royal share of 
the gold brought from Mexico, and a full account of the 
intelligence gleaned there. He set forth his own manifold 
services, and solicited from the court full powers to go 
on with the conquest and colonization of the newly 
discovered regions. Before receiving an answer, he began 
his preparations for the armament, and, first of all, endea- 
voured to find a suitable person to share the expense of 
it, and to take the command. Such a person he found, 
after some difficulty and delay, in Hernando Cortes ; 
the man of all others best ca culated to achieve this great 
enterprise, — the last man to whom Velasquez, could he 
have foreseen the results, would have confided it. 


CHAPTER II • 

HEKXANDO COUTES — HIS EARLY LIFE —VISITS THE NEW WORLD — HIS 
KESIDENCE IN CUBA — DIFFICCLTIES WITH VELASQUEZ — ARMADA 
ENTRUSTED TO CORTES 

1518 

Hernando Cortes was bom at Medellin, a town in 
the south-east corner of Estremadura, in 1485. He came 
of an ancient and respectable family ; and historians 
have gratified the national vanity by tracing it up to the 
Lombard kings, whose descendants crossed the Pyrenees 
and established themselves in Aragon under the Gothic 
monarchy. This royal genealogy was not found out till 
Cortes had acquired a name which would confer dis- 
tinction on any descent however noble. His father, 
Martin Cort6s de Monroy, was a captain of infantry, in 
moderate circumstances, but a man of unblemished 
honour ; and both he and his wife, Doha Catalina Pizarro 
Altamirano, appear to have been much regarded for their 
excellent qualities. 

In his infancy Cortes is said to have had a feeble 
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constitution^ which strengthened as he grew older. At 
fourteen he was sent to Salamanca, as his father, who 
conceived great hopes from his quick and showy parts, 
proposed to educate him for the law, a profession which 
held out better inducements to the young aspirant than 
any other. The son, however, did not conform to these 
views. He showed little fondness for books, and after 
loitering away two years at college, returned home, to the 
great chagrin of his parents. Yet his time had not been 
wholly misspent, since he had laid up a little store of Latin, 
and learned to write good prose, and even verses ‘ of some 
estimation, considering ’ — as an old writer quaintly 
remarks — ‘ Cortes as the author.’ He now passed his 
days in the idle, unprofitable manner of one who, too wilful 
to be guided by others, proposes no object to himself. 
His buoyant spirits were continually breaking out in 
troublesome frolics and capricious humours, quite at 
variance with the orderly habits of his father’s household. 
He showed a particular inclination for the military pro- 
fession, or rather for the life of adventure to which in 
those days it was sure to lead. And when, at the age 
of seventeen, he proposed to enrol himself under the 
banners of the Great Captain, his parents, probably 
thinking a life of hardship and hazard abroad preferable 
to one of idleness at home, made no objection. 

The youthful cavalier, however, hesitated whether to 
seek his fortunes under that victorious chief, or in the 
New World, where gold as well as glory was to be won, 
and where the very dangers had a mystery and romance 
in them inexpressibly fascinating to a youthful fancy. 
It was in this direction, accordingly, that the hot spirits 
of that day found a vent, especially from that part of the 
country where Cortes lived, the neighbourhood of Seville 
and Cadiz, the focus of nautical enterprise. He decided 
on this latter course, and an opportunity offered in the 
splendid armament fitted out under Don Nicolas de 
Ovando, successor to Columbus. An unlucky accident 
defeated the purpose of Cortes. 

As he was scaling a high wall, one night, which gave 
him access to the apartment of a lady with whom he was 
engaged in an intrigue, the stones gave way, and he was 
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thrown down with much violence, and buried under the 
ruins. A severe contusion, though attended with no other 
serious consequences, confined him to his bed till after 
the departure of the fleet. 

Two years longer he remained at home, profiting little, 
as it would seem, from the lesson he had received. At 
length he availed himself of another opportunity presented 
by the departure of a small squadron of vessels bound 
to the Indian islands. He was nineteen years of age when 
he bade adieu to his native shores in 1504 — the same year 
in which Spain lost the best and greatest in her long line 
of princes, Isabella the Catholic. 

The vessel in which Cortes sailed was commanded by 
one Alonso Quintero. The fleet touched at the Canaries, 
as was common in the outward passage. While the other 
vessels were detained there taking in supplies, Quintero 
secretly stole out by night from the island, with the 
design of reaching Hispaniola, and securing the market, 
before the arrival of his companions. A furious storm 
which he encountered, however, dismasted his ship, and 
he was obliged to return to port and refit. The convoy 
consented to wait for their unworthy partner, and after 
a short detention they all sailed in company again. But 
the faithless Quintero, as they drew near the islands, 
availed himself once more of the darkness of the night, 
to leave the squadron with the same purpose as before. 
Unluckily for him, he met with a succession of heavy 
gales and head winds, which drove him from his course, 
and he wholly lost his reckoning. For many days the 
vessel was tossed about, and all on board were fiilled with 
apprehensions, and no little indignation against the author 
of their calamities. At length they were cheered one 
morning with the sight of a white dove, which, wearied 
by its £ght, lighted on the topmast. The biographers of 
Cortes speak of it as a miracle. Fortunately it was no 
miracle, but a very natural occurrence, showing incon* 
testably that they were near land. In a short time, by 
taking the direction of the bird^s flight, they reached the 
island of Hispaniola ; and, on coming into port, the 
worthy master had the satisfaction to find his companions 
arrived before him, and their cargoes already sold. 
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Immediately on landing, Cortes repaired to the house of 
the governor, to whom he had been personally known in 
Spain. Ovando was absent on an expedition into the 
interior, but the young man was kindly received by the 
secretary, who assured him there w’ould be no doubt of his 
obtaining a liberal grant of land to settle on. ‘ But I came 
to get gold,’ replied Cortes, ‘not to till the soil like a 
peasant.’ 

On the governor's return, Cortes consented to give up 
his roving thoughts, at least for a time, as the other 
laboured to convince him that he would be more likely to 
realize his wishes from the slow, indeed, but sure, returns 
of husbandry, where the soil and the labourers were a free 
gift to the planter, than by taking his chance in the lottery 
of adventure, in which there were so many blanks to a 
prize. He accordingly received a grant of land, with 
a repartimiento of Indians, and was appointed notary of 
the town or settlement of A^ua. His graver pursuits, 
however, did not prevent his indulgence of the amorous 
propensities which belong to the sunny clime where he 
was born ; and this frequently involved him in affairs 
of honour, from which, though an expert swordsman, he 
carried away scars that accompanied him to his grave. 
He occasionally, moreover, found the means of breaking 
up the monotony of his way of life by engaging in the 
military expeditions which, under the command of 
Ovando’ 8 lieutenant, Diego Velasquez, were employed 
to suppress the insurrections of the natives. In this school 
the young adventurer first studied the wild tactics of 
Indian warfare ; he became familiar with toil and danger, 
and with those deeds of cruelty which have too often, 
alas ! stained the bright scutcheons of the Castilian 
chivalry in the New World. He was only prevented by 
illness — a most fortunate one, on this occasion — ^from 
embarking in Nicuessa’s expedition, which furnished a tale 
of woe not often matched in the annals of Spanish dis- 
covery, Providence reserved him for higher ends. 

At length, in 1511, when Velasquez undertook the 
conquest of Cuba, Cortes willingly abandoned his quiet 
life for the stirring scenes there opened, and took part 
in the expedition. He displayed throughout the invasion 
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an activity and courage that won him the approbation 
of the commander ; while his free and cordial manners, 
his good humour and lively sallies of wit, made him the 
favourite of the soldiers. ‘ He gave little evidence,’ says 
a contemporary, ‘ of the great qualities which he after- 
wards showed.’ It is probable these qualities were not 
known to himself ; while to a common observer his 
careless manners and jocund repartees might well seem 
incompatible with anything serious or profound ; as the 
real depth of the current is not suspected under the light 
play and sunny sparkling of the surface. 

After the reduction of the island, Cortes s€>ems to have 
been held in great favour by Velasquez, now appointed 
its governor. According to Las Casas, he was made one 
of his secretaries. He still retained the same fondness 
for gallantry, for which his handsome person afforded 
obvious advantages, but which had more than once 
brought him into trouble in earlier life. Among the 
families who had taken up their residence in Cuba was one 
of the name of Xuarez, from Granada in Old Spain. It 
consisted of a brother, and four sisters remarkable for 
their beauty. With one of them, named Catalina, the 
susceptible heart of the young soldier became enamoured. 
How far the intimacy was carried, is not quite certain. 
But it appears he gave his promise to marry her — ^a promise 
which, when the time came, and reason, it may oe, had 
got the better of passion, he showed no alacrity in keeping. 
He resisted, indeed, all remonstrances to this effect from 
the lady’s family, backed by the governor, and somewhat 
sharpened, no doubt, in the latter by the particular 
interest he took in one of the fair sisters, who is said not 
to have repaid it with ingratitude. 

Whether the rebuke of Velasquez, or some other cause 
of disgust, rankled in the breast of Cortes, he now became 
cold toward his patron, and connected himself with 
a disaffected party tolerably numerous in the island. They 
were in the habit of meeting at his house and brooding 
over their causes of discontent, chiefly founded, it would 
appear, on what they conceived an ill requital of their 
services in the distribution of lands and offices. It may 
well be imagined that it could have been no easy task 
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for the ruler of one of these colonies, however discreet 
and well in ten tinned, to satisfy the indefinite cravings of 
speculators and adventurers, who swarmed, like so many 
famished harpies, in the track of discovery in the New 
World. 

The malcontents determined to lay their grievances 
before the higher authorities in Hispaniola, from whom 
Velasquez had received his commission. The voyage was 
one of some hazard, as it was to be made in an open 
boat, across an arm of the sea eighteen leagues wide ; and 
they fixed on Cortes, with whose fearless spirit they were 
well acquainted, as the fittest man to undertake it. The 
conspiracy got wind, and came to the governor’s ears 
before the departure of the envoy, whom he instantly 
caused to be seized, loaded with fetters, and placed in 
strict confinement. It is even said he would have hung 
him, but for the interposition of his friends. The fact is 
not incredible. The governors of these little territories, 
having entire control over the fortunes of their subjects, 
enjoyed an authority far more despotic than that of the 
sovereign himself. They were generally men of rank and 
personal consideration ; the ^stance from the mother 
country withdrew their conduct from searching scrutiny, 
and, when that did occur, they usually had interest and 
means of corruption at command, sufficient to shield 
them from punishment. The Spanish colonial history, 
in its earlier stages, affords striking instances of the 
extraordinary assumption and abuse of powers by these 
petty potentates ; and the sad fate of Vasquez Nunes de 
&lboa, the illustrious discoverer of the Pacific, though the 
most signal, is by no means a solitary example, that the 
greatest services could be requited by persecution and an 
ignominious death. 

The governor of Cuba however, although irascible and 
suspicious in his nature, does not seem to have been 
vindictive, nor particularly cruel. In the present instance, 
indeed, it may well be doubted whether the blame would 
not be more reasonably charged on the unfounded expecta- 
tions of his followers than on himself. 

Cort^ did not long remain in durance. He contrived 
to throw back one of the bolts of his fetters ; and, after 
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extricating his limbs, succeeded in forcing open a window 
with the irons so as to admit of his escape. He was 
lodged on the second floor of the building, and was able 
to let himself down to the pavement without injury, and 
unobserved. He then made the best of his way to a 
neighbouring church, where be claimed the privilege of 
sanctuary. 

Velasquez, though incensed at his escape, was afraid 
to violate the sanctity of the place by employing force. 
But he stationed a guard in the neighbourhood, with 
orders to seize the fugitive if he should forget himself so 
far as to leave the sanctuary. In a few days this happened. 
As Cortes was carelessly standing without the walls in 
front of the building, an algiiacil suddenly sprang on him 
from behind and pinioned his arms, while others rushed 
in and secured him. This man, whose name was Juan 
Escudero, was afterwards hanged by Cortes for some 
offence in New Spain. 

The unlucky prisoner w'as again put in irons, and 
carried on board a vessel to sail the next morning for 
Hispaniola, there to undergo his trial. Fortune favoured 
him once more. He succeeded, after much difficulty and 
no little pain, in passing his feet through the rings which 
shackled them. He then came cautiously on deck, and, 
covered by the darkness of the night, stole quietly down 
the side of the ship into a boat that lay floating below. 
He pushed off from the vessel with as little noise as possible. 
As he drew near the shore, the stream became rapid and 
turbulent. He hesitated to trust his boat to it ; and, 
as he was an excellent swimmer, prepared to breast it 
himself, and boldly plunged into the water. The current 
was strong, but the arm of a man struggling for life was 
stronger ; and after buffeting the waves till he was nearly 
exhausted, he succeeded in gaining a landing ; when he 
sought refuge in the same sanctuary which had protected 
him before. The facility with which Cortes a second time 
effected his escape may lead one to doubt the fidelity 
of his guards, who perhaps looked on him as the victim 
of persecution, and felt the influence of those popular 
manners which seem to have gained him friends in every 
society into which he was thrown. 

tat F 
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For some reason not explained — perhaps from policy — 
he now relinquished his objections to the marriage with 
Catalina Xuarez. He thus secured the good offices of her 
family. Soon afterwards the governor himself relented, 
and became reconciled to his unfortunate enemy. A 
strange story is told in connexion with this event. It is 
said, his proud spirit refused to accept the proffers of 
reconciliation made him by Velasquez ; and that one 
evening, leaving the sanctuary, he presented himself 
unexpectedly before the latter in his own quarters, when 
on a military excursion at some distance from the capital. 
The governor, startled by the sudden apparition of his 
enemy completely armed before him, with some dismay 
inquired the meaning of it. Cortes answered by insisting 
on a full explanation of his previous conduct. After some 
hot discussion the interview terminated amicably ; the 
parties embraced, and, when a messenger arrived to 
announce the escajw of Cortes, he found him in the apart- 
ments of his Excellency, where, having retired to rest, 
both were actually sleeping in the same bed ! The anecdote 
is repeated without distrust by more than one biographer 
of Cortes. It is not very probable, however, that a haughty 
irascible man like Velasquez should have given such un- 
common proofs of condescension and familiarity to one, 
so far beneath him in station, with whom he had been so 
recently in deadly feud ; nor, on the other hand, that 
Cort6s should have had the silly temerity to brave the lion 
in his den, where a single nod would have sent him to the 
gibbet — and that too with as little compunction or fear 
of consequences as would have attended the execution of 
an Indian slave. 

The reconciliation with the governor, however, brought 
about, was permanent. Cortes, though not re-established 
in the office of secretary, received a liberal rejiartimimlo 
of Indians, and an ample territory in the neighbourhood 
of St. Jago, of which he was spon after made alcalde. 
He now lived almost wholly on his estate, devoting himself 
to agriculture with more zeal than formerly. He stocked 
his plantation with different kinds of cattle, some of which 
were first introduced by him into Cuba. He wrought, also, 
the gold mines which fell to his share, and which in this 
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island promised better returns than those in Hispaniola. 
By this course of industry he found himself in a few years 
master of some two or three thousand Castellanos, a large 
sum for one in his situation. ‘ God, who alone knows 
at what cost of Indian lives it was obtained,’ exclaims 
Las Casas, ‘ will take account of it ! ’ His days glided 
smoothly away in these tranquil pursuits, and in the society 
of his beautiful wife, who, however ineligible as a con- 
nexion, from the inferiority of her condition, appears to 
have fulfilled all the relations of a faithful and affectionate 
partner. Indeed, he was often heard to say at this time, 
as the good bishop above quoted remarks, ‘ that he lived 
as happily with her as if she had been the daughter of 
a duchess’. Fortune gave him the means in afterlife of 
verifying the truth of his assertion. 

Such was the state of things when Alvarado returned 
with the tidings of Grijalva’s discoveries, and the rich 
fruits of his traffic with the natives. The news spread like 
wildfire throughout the island ; for all saw in it the promise 
of more important results than any hitherto obtained. 
The governor, as already noticed, resolved to follow up 
the track of discovery with a more considerable armament ; 
and he looked around for a proper person to share the 
expense of it, and to take the command. 

Several hidalgos presented themselves, whom, from want 
of proper qualifications, or from his distrust of their 
assuming an independence of their employer, he, one 
after another, rejected. There were two persons in St. Jago 
in whom he placed great confidence — Amador de Lares, 
the corUador, or royal treasurer,^ and his own secretary,' 
Andres de Duero. Cortes was also in close intimacy with 
both these persons ; and he availed himself of it to prevail 
on them to recommend him as a suitable person to be 
entrusted with the expedition. It is said, he reinforced 
the proposal by promising a liberal share of the proceeds 
of it. However this may be, the parties urged his selection 

* The treasurer used t o boast he had passed some two-and- twenty 
years in the wars of Italy. He was a shrewd personage, and Las 
Casas, thinking that country a slippery school for morals, warned 
the governor, he says, more than once, ‘ to beware of the twenty-two 
years in Italy \ 
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by the governor with all the eloquence of which they were 
capable. That officer had had ample experience of the 
capacity and courage of the candidate. He knew, too, 
that he had acquired a fortime which would enable him 
to co-operate materially in fitting out the armament. 
His popularity in the island would speedily attract 
followers to his standard. All past animosities had long 
since been buried in oblivion, and the confidence he was 
now to repose in him would ensure his fidelity and gratitude. 
He lent a willing ear, therefore, to the recommendation 
of his counsellors, and sending for Cortes, announced his 
purpose of making him captain -general of the armada. 

Cortes had now attained the object of his wishes — the 
object for which his soul had panted, ever since he had 
set foot in the New World. He was no longer to be con- 
demned to a life of mercenary drudgery ; nor to be 
cooped up within the precincts of a j)etty island ; but he 
was to be placed on a new and independent theatre of 
action, and a boundless perspective was opened to his 
view, which might satisfy not merely the wildest cravings 
of avarice, but, to a bold aspiring spirit like his, the 
far more importunate cravings of ambition. He fully 
appreciated the importance of the late discoveries, and 
read in them the existence of the great empire in the far 
West, dark hints of which had floated from time to time 
in the islands, and of which more certain glimpses had been 
caught by those who had reached the continent. This was 
the country intimated to the ‘Great Admiral’ in his 
visit to Honduras in 1502, and which he might have 
reached, had he held on a northern course instead of 
striking to the south in quest of an imaginary strait. As 
it was, ‘ he had but opened the gate ’, to use his own bitter 
expression, ‘ for others to enter’. The time had at length 
come when they were to enter it ; and the young adven- 
turer, whose magic lance was to dissolve the spell which 
had so long hung over these mysterious regions, now stood 
ready to assume the enterprise. 

From this hour the deportment of CJort^s seemed to 
undeigo a change. His thoughts, instead of evaporating 
in empty levities or idle flashes of merriment, were wholly 
concentrated on the great object to which he was devoted. 
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His elastic spirits were shown in cheering and stimulating 
the companions of his toilsome duties, and he was roused 
to a generous enthusiasm of which even those who knew 
him best had not conceived him capable. He applied at 
once all the money in his possession to fitting out the 
armament. He raised more by the mortgage of his 
estates, and by giving his obligations to some wealthy 
merchants of the place, who relied for their reimbursement 
on the success of the expedition ; and, when his own credit 
was exhausted, he availed himself of that of his friends. 

The funds thus acquired he expended in the purchase 
of vessels, provisions, and military stores, while he invited 
recruits by offers of assistance to such as were too poor 
to provide for themselves, and by the additional promise 
of a liberal share of the anticipated profits. 

All was now bustle and excitement in the little town of 
St. Jago. Some were busy in refitting the vessels and 
getting them ready for the voyage ; some in providing 
naval stores ; others in converting their own estates into 
money in order to equip themselves ; every one seemed 
anxious to contribute in some way or other to the success 
of the expedition. Six ships, some of them of a large size, 
had already been procured ; and three hundred recruits 
enrolled themselves in the course of a few days, eager to 
seek their fortunes under the banner of this daring and 
popular chieftain. 

How far the governor contributed towards the expenses 
of the outfit, is not very clear. If the friends of Cortes 
are to be believed, nearly the whole burden fell on him ; 
since, while he supplied the squadron without remunera- 
tion, the governor sold many of his own stores at an 
exorbitant profit. Yet it does not seem probable that 
Velasquez, with such ample means at his command, 
should have thrown on his deputy the burden of the 
expedition ; nor that the latter, had he done so, could 
have been in a condition to meet these expenses, amounting, 
as we are told, to more than twenty thousand gold ducats. 
Still it cannot be denied that an ambitious man like 
Cort^, who was to reap all the glory of the enterprise, 
would very naturally be less solicitous to count the gains 
of it, than his employer, who, inactive at home, and 
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having no laurels to win, must look on the pecuniary 
profits as his only recompense. The question gave rise, 
some years later, to a furious litigation between the parties, 
with which it is not necessary at present to embarrass the 
reader. 

It is due to Velasquez to state, that the instructions 
delivered by him for the conduct of the expedition cannot 
be charged with a narrow or mercenary spirit. The first 
object of the voyage was to find Grijalva, after which the 
two commanders were to proceed in company together. 
Reports had been brought back by Cordova, on his return 
from the first visit to Yucatan, that six Christians were 
said to be lingering in captivity in the interior of the 
country. It was supposed they might belong to the party 
of the unfortunate Nicuessa, and orders were given to 
find them out, if possible, and restore them to liberty. 
But the great object of the expedition was barter with the 
natives. In pursuing this, special care was to be taken 
that they should receive no wrong, but be treated with 
kindness and humanity. Cortes was to bear in mind, 
above all things, that the object which the Spanish monarch 
had most at heart was the conversion of the Indians. He 
was to impress on them the grandeur and goodness of his 
royal master, to invite them ‘ to give in their allegiance 
to him, and to manifest it by regaling him with such 
comfortable presents of gold, pearls, and precious stones 
as, by showing their own good-will, would secure his 
favour and protection ’. He was to make an accurate 
survey of the coast, sounding its bays and inlets for the 
benefit of future navigators. He was to acquaint himself 
with the natural products of the country, with the 
character of its different races, their institutions and 
progress in ci\dlization ; and he w^as to send home minute 
accounts of all these, together with such articles as he 
should obtain in his intercourse wdth them. Finally, he 
was to take the most careful care to omit nothing that might 
redound to the service of God or his sovereign. 

Such was the general tenor of the instructions given 
to Cortes, and they must be admitted to provide for the 
interests of science and humanity, as well as for those 
which had reference only to a commercial speculation. It 
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may seem strange, considering the discontent shown by 
Velasquez with his former captain, Grijalva, for not 
colonizing, that no directions should have been given to 
that effect here. But he had not yet received from Spain 
the warrant for investing his agents with such powers ; 
and that which had been obtained from the Hieronymite 
fathers in Hispaniola conceded only the right to traffic 
with the natives. The commission at the same time 
recognized the authority of Cort6s as captain-general of 
the expedition. 


CHAPTER III 

JEALOUSY OF VELASQUEZ — CORTES EMBARKS — EQUIPMENT OF HIS 
FLEET — HIS PERSON AND CHARACTER — RENDEZVOUS AT HAVANA 
— STRENGTH OF HIS ARMAMENT 

1519 

The importance given to Cort^ by his new position, 
and perhaps a somewhat more lofty bearing, gradually 
gave uneasiness to the naturally suspicious temper of 
Velasquez, who became apprehensive that his officer, when 
away where he would have the power, might also have the 
inclination, to throw off his dependence on him altogether. 
An accidental circumstance at this time heightened these 
suspicions. A mad fellow, his jester, one of those crack- 
brained wits — half wit, half fool — who formed in those 
days a common appendage to every great man’s establish- 
ment, called out to the governor, as he was taking his usual 
walk one morning with Cort^ towards the port, ‘ Have 
a care, master Velasquez, or we shall have to go a-hunting, 
some day or other, after this same captain of ours ! * 
‘ Do you hear what the rogue says ? ’ exclaimed the 
governor to his companion. ‘ Do not heed him,’ said 
Uort^ ; ‘ he is a saucy knave, and deserves a good 
whipping.’ The words sunk deep, however, in the mind 
of Velasquez — as, indeed, true jests are apt to stick. 

There were not wanting persons about his Excellency 
who fanned the latent embers of jealousy into a blaze. 
These worthy gentlemen, some of them kinsmen of 
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Velasquez, who probably felt their own deserts somewhat 
thrown into the shade by the rising fortunes of Cortes, 
reminded the governor of his ancient quarrel with that 
officer, and of the little probability that affronts so keenly 
felt at the time could ever be forgotten. By these and 
similar suggestions, and by misconstructions of the present 
conduct of Cort6s, they wrought on the passions of 
Velasquez to such a degree that he resolved to entrust 
the expedition to other hands. 

Ho communicated his design to his confidential advisers, 
Lares and Duero, and these trusty personages reported 
it without delay to Cortes, although, ‘ to a man of half 
his penetration’, says Las Casas, ‘the thing would have 
been readily divined from the governor’s altered de- 
meanour.’ The two functionaries advised their friend to 
expedite matters as much as possible, and to lose no time 
in getting his fleet ready for sea, if he would retain the 
command of it. Cortes showed the same prompt decision 
on this occasion which more than once afterwards in 
js. similar crisis gave the direction to his destiny. 

He had not yet got his complement of men, nor of 
vessels ; and was very inadequately provided with 
supplies of any kind. But he resolved to weigh anchor 
that very night. He waited on his officers, informed 
them of his purpose, and probably of the cause of it ; 
and at midnight, when the town was hushed in sleep, they 
all went quietly on board, and the little squadron dropped 
down the bay. First, however, Cortes had visited the 
person whose business it was to supply the place with 
meat, and relieved him of all his stock on hand, notwith- 
standing his complaint that the city must suffer for it on 
the morrow, leaving him, at the same time, in payment, 
a massive gold chain of much value, which he wore round 
his neck. 

Great was the amazement of the good citizens of 
St. Jago when, at dawn, they saw that the fleet, which 
they knew was so ill prepared for the voyage, had left its 
moorings and was busily getting under way. The tidings 
soon came to the ears of his Excellency, who, springing 
from his bed, hastily dressed himself, mounted his horse, 
and, followed by his retinue, galloped down to the quay. 
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Cortes, as soon as he descried their approach, entered 
an armed boat, and came within speaking distance of the 
shore. ‘ And is it thus you part from mo ! ’ exclaimed 
Velasquez ; ‘ a courteous way of taking leave, truly ! ’ 
‘ Pardon me,’ answered Cortes ; ‘ time presses, and there 
are some things that should be done before they are even 
thought of. Has your Excellency any commands ? ’ But 
the mortified governor had no commands to give ; and 
Cortes, politely waving his hand, returned to his vessel, 
and the little fleet instantly made sail for the port of 
Macaca, about fifteen leagues distant (November 18, 
1516). Velasquez rode back to his house to digest his 
chagrin as he best might ; satisfied, probably, that he had 
made at least two blunders : one in appointing Cort^ to 
the command, the other in attempting to deprive him of 
it. For, if it be true that by giving our confidence by 
halves we can scarcely hope to make a friend, it is equally 
true that, by withdrawing it when given, wo shall make 
an enemy. 

This clandestine departure of Cort^ has been severely 
criticized by some writers, especially by Las Casas. Yet 
much may be urged in vindication of his conduct. He 
had been appointed to the command by the voluntary 
act of the governor, and this had been fully ratified by the 
authorities of Hispaniola. He had at once devoted all 
his resources to the undertaking, incurring, indeed, a heavy 
debt in addition. Ho was now to be deprived of his com- 
mission, without any misconduct having been alleged or at 
least proved against him. Such an event must overwhelm 
him in irretrievable ruin, to say nothing of the friends 
from whom he had so largely borrowed, and the followers 
who had embarked their fortunes in the expedition on 
the faith of his commanding it. There are few persons, 
probably, who under these circumstances would have felt 
called tamely to acquiesce in the sacrifice of their hopes 
to a groundless and arbitrary whim. The most to have 
been expected from Cort^ was, that he should feel obliged 
to provide faithfully for the interests of his employer in 
the conduct of the enterprise. How far he felt the force 
of this obligation will appear in the sequel. 

From Macaca, where Cort^ laid in such stores as he 

r 3 
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could obtain from the royal farms, and which, he said, he 
considered as ‘ a loan from the king he proceeded to 
Trinidad, a more considerable town, on the southern 
coast of Cuba. Here he landed, and erecting his standard 
in front of his quarters, made proclamation, with liberal 
offers to all who would join the expedition. Volunteers 
came in daily, and among them more than a hundred of 
Grijalva’s men, just returned from their voyage, and 
willing to follow up the discovery under an enterprising 
leader. The fame of Cortes attracted, also, a number of 
cavaliers of family and distinction, some of whom, having 
accompanied Grijalva, brought much information valuable 
for the present expedition. Among those hidalgos may 
be mentioned Pedro de Alvarado, and his brothers, 
Cristoval de Olid, Alonso de Avila, Juan Velasquez de 
Leon, a near relation of the governor, Alonso Hernandez 
de Puertocarrero, and Gonzalo do Sandoval — all of them 
men who took a most important part in the Conquest. 
Their presence was of great moment, as giving considera- 
tion to the enterprise ; and, when they entered the little 
camp of the adventurers, the latter turned out to welcome 
them amidst lively strains of music and joyous salvos of 
artillery. 

Cort& meanwhile was active in purchasing military 
stores and provisions. Learning that a trading vessel 
laden with grain and other commodities for the mines was 
off the coast, ho ordered out one of his caravels to seize 
her and bring her into port. Ho paid the master in bills 
for both cargo and ship, and even persuaded this man, 
named Sedoiio, who was wealthy, to join his fortunes to 
the expedition. He also dispatched one of his ofl&cers, 
Diego de Ordaz, in quest of another ship, of which he had 
tidings, with instructions to seize it in like manner, and to 
meet him with it off Cape St. Antonio, the westerly point 
of the island. By this he effected another object, that of 
getting rid of Ordaz, who was one of the governor's house- 
hold, and an inconvenient spy on his own actions. 

While thus occupied, letters from Velasquez were 
received by the commander of Trinidad, requiring him to 
seize the person of Cort>6s, and to detain him, as he had been 
deposed from the command of the fleet, which was given 
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to another. This functionary communicated his instruc- 
tions to the principal officers in the expedition, who coun- 
selled him not to make the attempt, as it would undoubtedly 
lead to a commotion among the soldiers, that might end 
in laying the town in ashes. Verdugo thought it prudent 
to conform to this advice. 

As Cort^ was willing to strengthen himself by still 
further reinforcements, he ordered Alvarado with a small 
body of men to march across the country to the Havana, 
while he himself would sail round the westerly point of 
the island, and meet him there with the squadron. In 
this port he again displayed his standard, making the 
usual proclamation. He caused all the large guns to be 
brought on shore, and, with the small arms and cross-bows, 
to be put in order. As there was abundance of cotton 
raised in the neighbourhood, he had the jackets of the 
soldiers thickly quilted with it, for a defence against the 
Indian arrows, from which the troops in the former 
expeditions had grievously suffered. He distributed his 
men into eleven companies, each under the command of 
an experienced officer ; and it was observed that, although 
several of the cavaliers in the service were the personal 
friends and even kinsmen of Velasquez, he appeared to 
treat them all with i>erfect confidence. 

His principal standard was of black velvet embroidered 
with gold and emblazoned with a red cross amidst flames 
of blue and white, with this motto in Latin beneath : 

‘ Friends, let us follow the Cross ; and under this sign, 
if we have faith, we shall conquer.’ He now assumed 
more state in his own person and way of living, introducing 
a greater number of domestics and officers into his house- 
hold, and placing it on a footing becoming a man of high 
station. This state he maintained through the rest of 
his life. 

Cort^ at this time was thirty-three or perhaps thirty- 
four years of age. In stature he was rather above the 
middle size. His complexion was pale ; and his large 
dark eye gave an expression of gravity to his countenance 
not to have been expected in one of his cheerful tempera- 
ment. His figure was slender, at least until later life; 
but his chest was deep, his shoulders broad, his frame 
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muscular and well proportioned. It presented the union 
of agility and vigour which qualified him to excel in fencing, 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalry. 
In his diet he was temperate, careless of what he ate, 
and drinking little ; while to toil and privation he seemed 
perfectly indifferent. His dress — for he did not disdain the 
impression produced by such adventitious aids — ^was such 
as to set off his handsome person to advantage ; neither 
gaudy nor striking, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and 
usually the same ; but those were of great price. His 
manners, frank and soldier-like, concealed a most cool 
and calculating spirit. With his gayest humour there 
mingled a settled air of resolution, which made those who 
approached him feel they must obey ; and which infused 
something like awe into the attachment of his most devoted 
followers. Such a combination, in which love was tem- 
pered by authority, was the one probably best calculated 
to inspire devotion in the rough and turbulent spirits 
among whom his lot was to be cast. 

The character of Cortes seems to have undergone some 
change with change of circumstances ; or to speak more 
correctly, the new scenes in which ho was placed called 
forth qualities which before lay dormant in his bosom. 
There are some hardy natures that require the heats of 
excited action to unfold their energies ; like the plants, 
which, closed to the mild influence of a temperate latitude, 
come to their full growth, and give forth their fruits, only 
in the burning atmosphere of the tropics. Such is the 
portrait left to us by his contemporaries of this remarkable 
man : the instrument selected by Providence to scatter 
terror among the barbarian monarchs of the Western 
world, and lay their empires in the dust ! 

Before the preparations were fully completed at the 
Havana, the commander of the place, Don Pedro Barba, 
received dispatches from Velasquez ordering him to appre- 
hend Cortes, and to prevent the departure of his vessels ; 
while another epistle from the same source was delivered 
to Cortes himself, requesting him to postpone his voyage 
till the governor could communicate with him, as he 
proposed, in person. * Never,’ exclaims Las Casas, ‘ did 
X see so little knowledge of affairs shown, as in this letter 
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of Diego Velasquez — that he should have imagined that 
a man who had so recently put such an affront on him, 
would defer his departure at his bidding ! ’ It was, 
indeed, hoping to stay the flight of the arrow by a word, 
after it had left the bow. 

The captain-general, however, during his short stay 
had entirely conciliated the good will of Barba. And, 
if that officer had had the inclination, he knew he had not 
the power, to enforce his i)rincipars orders, in the face 
of a resolute soldiery, incensed at this ungenerous per- 
secution of their commander, and ‘ all of whom ’, in the 
words of the honest chronicler who bore part in the 
expedition, ‘ officers and privates, would have cheerfully 
laid down their lives for him.’ Barba contented himself, 
therefore, with explaining to Velasquez the impractica- 
bility of the attempt, and at the same time endeavoured 
to tranquillize his apprehensions by asserting his own 
confidence in the fidelity of Cortes. To this the latter 
added a communication of his own, couched ‘ in the soft 
terms he know so well how^ to use ’, in which he implored 
his Excellency to rely on his devotion to his interests, and 
concluded with the comfortable assurance that he and 
the whole fleet, God willing, would sail on the following 
morning. 

Accordingly on February 10, 1519, the little squadron 
got under way, and directed its course towards Cape 
St. Antonio, the appointed place of rendezvous. When 
all were brought together, the vessels were found to be 
eleven in number ; one of them, in which CoiiAfi himself 
went, was of a hundred tons’ burden, three others were 
from seventy to eighty tons, the remainder were caravels 
and open brigantines. The whole was put under the 
direction of Antonio de Alaminos, as chief pilot — a veteran 
navigator who had acted as pilot to Columbus in his last 
voyage, and to Cordova and Grijalva in the former 
expe^tions to Yucatan. 

Landing on the Cape and mustering his forces, CoiiAs 
found they amounted to one hundred and ten mariners, 
five hundred and fifty-three soldiers, including thirty-two 
cross-bow-men, and thirteen arquebusiers, besides two 
hundred Indians of the island, and a few Indian women 
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for menial offices. He was provided with ten heavy guns, 
four lighter pieces called falconets, and with a good supply 
of ammunition. He had, besides, sixteen horses. They 
were not easily procured ; for the difficulty of transporting 
them across the ocean in the flimsy craft of that day 
made them rare and incredibly dear in the islands. But 
Cortes rightfully estimated the importance of cavalry, 
however small in number, both for their actual service in 
the field and for striking terror into the savages. With so 
paltry a force did he enter on a conquest which even his 
stout heart must have shrunk from attempting with such 
means, had he but foreseen half its real difficulties ! 

Before embarking, Cort^ addressed his soldiers in a short 
but animated harangue. He told them they wer.> about 
to enter on a noble enterprise, one that would make their 
name famous to after ages. He was leading them to 
countries more vast and opulent than any yet visited 
by Europeans. ‘ I hold out to you a glorious prize,* 
continued the orator, ‘ but it is to be won by incessant 
toil. Great things arc achieved only by great exertions, 
and glory was never the reward of sloth. If I have laboured 
hard and staked my all on this undertaking, it is for the 
love of that renown which is the noblest recompense of 
man. But, if any among you covet riches more, be but 
true to me, as I will be true to you and to the occasion, 
and I will make you masters of such as our countrymen 
have never dreamed of ! You are few in number, but 
strong in resolution ; and, if this does not falter, doubt 
not but that the Almighty, who has never deserted the 
Spaniard in his contest with the infidel, will shield you, 
though encompassed by a cloud of enemies ; for your 
cause is & just cause^ and you are to fight under the banner 
of the Cross. Go forward then,’ he concluded, ‘with 
alacrity and confidence, and carry to a glorious issue the 
work so auspiciously begun.’ 

The rough eloquence of the general, touching the various 
chords of ambition, avarice, and religious zeal, sent a thrill 
through the bosoms of his martial audience ; and, receiving 
it witn acclamations, they seemed eager to press forward 
under a chief who was to lead them not so much to battle, 
as to triumph. 
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Cortes was well satisfied to find his own enthusiasm so 
largely shared by his followers. Mass was then celebrated 
with the solemnities usual with the Spanish navigators 
when entering on their voyages of discovery. The fleet 
was placed under the immediate protection of St. Peter, 
the patron saint of Cort6s ; and, weighing anchor, took 
its departure on the 18th day of February, 1519, for the 
coast of Yucatan. 


CHAPTER IV 

VOYAGE TO COZUMEL — CONVERSION OF THE NATIVES— JERONIMO DE 
AGUILAR — ARMY ARRIVES AT TABASCO — GREAT BATTLE WITH 
THE INDIANS — CHRISTIANITY INTRODUCED 

1519 

Okders were given for the vessels to keep as near 
together as possible, and to take the direction of the 
cajntanay or admiral’s shij), which carried a beacon-light 
in the stern during the night. But the weather, which 
had been favourable, changed soon after their departure, 
and one of those tempests set in which at this season are 
often found in the latitudes of the West Indies. It fell 
with terrible force on the little navy, scattering it far 
asunder, dismantling some of the ships, and driving them 
all considerably south of their proposed destination. 

Cort6s, who had lingered behind to convoy a disabled 
vessel, reached the island of Cozumel last. On landing, 
he learned that one of his captains, Pedro de Alvarado, 
had availed himself of the short time he had been there, 
to enter the temples, rifle them of their few ornaments, 
and, by his violent conduct, so far to terrify the simple 
natives, that they had fled for refuge into the interior of 
the island. Cort6s, highly incensed at these rash pro- 
ceedings, so contrary to the policy he had proposed, could 
not refrain from severely reprimanding his officer in the 
presence of the army. He commanded two Indian 
captives, taken by Alvarado, to bo brought before him, 
and explained to them the pacific purpose of his visit. 
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This he did through the assistance of his interpreter, 
Melohorejo, a native of Yucatan, who had been brought 
back by Grijalva, and who, during his residence in Cuba, 
had picked up some acquaintance with the Castilian, 
He then dismissed them loaded with presents, and with 
an invitation to their countrymen to return to their 
homes without fear of further annoyance. This humane 
policy succeeded. The fugitives, reassured, were not slow 
in coming back ; and an amicable intercourse was estab- 
lished, in which Spanish cutlery and trinkets were ex- 
changed for the gold ornaments of the natives ; a trafl&c 
in which each party congratulated itself — a philosopher 
might think with equal reason — on outwitting the other. 

The first object of Cortes was, to gather tidings of the 
unfortunate Christians who were reported to be still 
lingering in captivity on the neighbouring continent. 
From some traders in the islands he obtained such 
a confirmation of the report, that he sent Diego de Ordaz 
with two brigantines to the oj)posite coast of Yucatan, 
with instructions to remain there eight days. Some 
Indians went as messengers in the vessels, who consented 
to bear a letter to the captives, informing them of the 
arrival of their countrymen in Cozumel, with a liberal 
ransom for their release. Meanwhile the general proposed 
to make an excursion to the different parts of the island, 
that he might give employment to the restless spirits of 
the soldiers, and ascertain the resources of the country. 

It was poor and thinly i^eopled. But everywhere he 
recognized the vestiges of a higher civilization than what 
he had before witnessed in the Indian islands. The houses 
were some of them large, and often built of stone and 
lime. He was particularly struck with the temples, in 
which were t owers constructed of the same solid materials, 
and rising several stories in height. 

In the court of one of these he was amazed by the sight 
of a cross, of stone and lime, about ten palms high. It 
was the emblem of the god of rain. Its appearance 
su^ested the wildest conjectures, not merely to the 
umettered soldiers, but subsequently to the European 
scholar, who speculated on the character of the races that 
had introduced there the sacred symbol of Christianity. 
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But no such inference, as we shall see hereafter, could be 
warranted. Yet it must be regarded as a curious fact, that 
the Cross should have been venerated as the object of 
religious worship both in the New World and in regions 
of the Old, where the light of Christianity had never risen. ^ 
The next object of Cortds was to reclaim the natives 
from their gross idolatry, and to substitute a purer form 
of worship. In accomplishing this ho was prepared to use 
force, if milder measures should be ineffectual. There 
was nothing which the Spanish Government had more 
earnestly at heart than the conversion of the Indians. 
It forms the constant burden of their instructions, and 
gave to the military expeditions in this Western Hemi- 
sphere somewhat of the air of a crusade. The cavalier 
who embarked in them entered fully into these chivalrous 
and devotional feehngs. No doubt was entertained of the 
efficacy of conversion, however sudden might be the 
change or however violent the means. The sword was 
a good argument when the tongue failed ; and the spread 
of Mahometanism had shown that seeds sown by the hand 
of violence, far from perishing in the ground, would spring 
up and bear fruit to after-time. If this wore so in a baa 
cause, how much more would it be true in a good one ! 
The Spanish cavalier felt he had a high mission to accom- 
plish as a soldier of the Cross. However unauthorized 
or unrighteous the war into which ho had entered may seem 
to us, to him it was a holy war. He was in arms against 
the infidel. Not to care for the soul of his benighted 


^ While these pages were passing through the press, but not 
till two years after they were written, Mr. Stephens’ important and 
interesting volumes appeared, containing the account of his second 
expedition to Yucatan. In the latter part of the work, he describes 
his visit to Cozumel, now' an uninhabited island, covered with im- 

f enetrable forests. Near the shore he saw the remains of ancient 
ndian structures, which he conceives may possibly have been the 
same that met the eyes of Grijalva and Cortds, and which suggest 
to him some important inferences. He is led into further refiections 
on the existence of the cross as a symbol of worship among the 
islanders . — (Incidents of Travel in Yucatan,) As the discussion of 
these matters would lead me too far from the track of our narrative, 
I shall take occasion to return to them hereafter, when I treat of the 
architectural remains of the country. 
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enemy was to put his own in jeopardy. The conversion 
of a single soul might cover a multitude of sins. It was 
not for morals that he was concerned, but for the faith. 
This, though understood in its most literal and limited 
sense, comprehended the whole scheme of Christian 
morality. Whoever died in the faith, however immoral 
had been his life, might be said to die in the Lord. Such 
was the creed of the Castilian knight of that day, as 
imbibed from the preachings of the pulpit, from cloisters 
and colleges at home, from monks and missionaries abroad 
— from all save one, whose devotion, kindled at a purer 
source, was not, alas ! permitted to send forth its radiance 
far into the thick gloom by which he was encompassed. 

No one partook more fully of the feelings above described 
than Hernando Cort^. He was, in truth, the very mirror 
of the times in which ho lived, reflecting its motley charac- 
teristics, its speculative devotion, and practical licence — 
but with an intensity all his own. He was greatly scan- 
dalized at the exhibition of the idolatrous practices of the 
people of Cozumel, though untainted, as it would seem, with 
human sacrifices. He endeavoured to persuade them to 
embrace a bettor faith, through the agency of two ecclesi- 
astics who attended the expedition — the licentiate Juan 
Diaz and Father Bartolome de Olmedo. The latter o' 
these godly men afforded the rare example — rare in any 
age — of the union of fervent zeal with charity, while he 
beautifully illustrated in his own conduct the precepts 
which he taught. He remained with the army through 
the whole ex]X)dition, and by his wise and benevolent 
counsels was often enabled to mitigate the cruelties of the 
conquerors, and to turn aside the edge of the-sword from 
the unfortunate natives. 

These two missionaries vainly laboured to persuade the 
people of Cozumel to renounce their abominations, and to 
allow the Indian idols, in which the Christians recognized 
the true lineaments of Satan, to be thrown down and 
demolished. The simple natives, filled with horror at the 
proposed profanation, exclaimed that these were the gods 
who sent them the sunshine and the storm, and, should 
any violence be offered, they would be sure to avenge it 
by sending their lightnings on the heads of its perpetrators. 
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Cortes was probably not much of a polemic. At all 
events, he preferred on the present occasion action to 
argument ; and thought that the best way to convince 
the Indians of their error was to prove the falsehood of the 
prediction. He accordingly, without further ceremony, 
caused the venerated images to be rolled down the stairs 
of the great temple, amidst the groans and lamentations 
of the natives. An altar was hastily constructed, an image 
of the Virgin and Child placed over it, and mass was 
performed by Father Olmeda and his reverend companion 
for the first time within the walls of a temple in New Spain. 
The patient ministers tried once more to pour the light of 
the gospel into the benighted understjfndings of the 
islanders, and to expound the mysteries of the Catholic 
faith. The Indian interpreter must have afforded rather 
a dubious channel for the transmission of such abstmse 
doctrines. But they at length found favour with their 
auditors, who, whether overawed by the bold bearing of 
the invaders, or convinced of the impotence of deities that 
could not shield their own shrines from violation, now 
consented to embrace Christianity. 

While Cortes was thus occupied with the triumphs of 
the Cross, he received intelligence that Ordaz had returned 
from Yucatan without tidings of the Spanish captives. 
Though much chagrined, the general did not choose to 
postpone longer his departure from Cozumel. The fleet 
had been well stored with provisions by the friendly in- 
habitants, and, embarking his troops, Cortes, in the 
beginning of March, took leave of its hospitable shores. 
The squadron had not proceeded far, however, before a 
leak in one of the vessels com {jelled them to return to the 
same port. The detention was attended with important 
consequences ; so much so, indeed, that a writer of the 
time discerns in it ‘a great mystery and a miracle ’. 

Soon after landing, a canoe with several Indians was 
seen making its way from the neighbouring shores of 
Yucatan. On reaching the island, one of the men inquired, 
in broken Castilian, ‘ if he were among Christians ’ ; and, 
being answered in the affirmative, threw himself on his 
knees and returned thanks to Heaven for his delivery. 
He was one of the unfortunate captives for whose fate so 
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much interest had been felt. His name was Jeronimo de 
Aguilar, a native of Ecija, in Old Spain, where he had been 
re^larly educated for the Church. He had been estab- 
lished with the colony at Darien, and on a voyage from 
that place to Hispaniola, eight years previous, was wrecked 
near the coast of Yucatan. He escaped with several of his 
companions in the ship’s boat, where some perished from 
hunger and exposure, while others were sacrificed, on their 
reaching land, by the cannibal natives of the peninsula. 
Aguilar was preserved from the same dismal fate by 
escaping into the interior, where he fell into the hands of a 
powerful cacique, who, though he sjiared his life, treated 
him at first with great rigour. The j)atience of the captive, 
however, and his singular humility, touched the better 
feelings of the chieftain, who would have persuaded Aguilar 
to take a wife among his people, but the ecclesiastic steadily 
refused, in obedience to his vows. This admirable con- 
stancy excited the distrust of the cacique, who put his 
virtue to a severe test by various temptations, and much 
of the same sort as those with which the devil is said to 
have assailed St. Anthony. From all these fiery trials, 
however, like his ghostly predecessor, he came out un- 
scorched. Continence is too rare and difficult a virtue 
with barbarians, not to challenge their veneration, and the 
practice of it has made the reputation of more than one 
saint in the Old as well as in the Now World. Aguilar was 
now entrusted with the care of his master’s household and 
his numerous wives. He was a man of discretion, as well 
as virtue ; and his counsels were found so salutary, that 
he was consulted on all important matters. In short, 
A^ilar became a great man among the Indians. 

It was with much regret, therefore, that his master 
received the proposals for his return to his countiymen, 
to which nothing but the rich treasure of glass beads, 
hawk bells, and other jewels of like value, sent for his 
ransom, would have induced him to consent. When 
Aguilar reached the coast, there had been so much delay 
that the brigantines had sailed, and it was owing to the 
fortunate return of the fleet to Cozumel that he was 
enabled to join it. 

On appearing before Cortes, the poor man saluted him 
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in the Indian style, by touching the earth with his hand, 
and carrying it to his head. The commander, raising him 
up, affectionately embraced him, covering him at the same 
time with his own cloak, as Aguilar was simply clad in the 
habiliments of the country, somewhat too scanty for a 
European eye. It was long, indeed, before the tastes 
which he had acquired in the freedom of the forest could 
be reconciled to the constraints either of dress or manners 
imposed by the artificial forms of civilization. Aguilar’s 
long residence in the country had familiarized him with 
the Mayan dialects of Yucatan, and, as he gradually revived 
his Castilian, he became of essential importance as an 
interpreter. Cortes saw the advantage of this from the 
first, but he could not fully estimate all the consequences 
that were to flow from it. 

The repairs of the vessels being at length completed, 
the Spanish commander once more took leave of the 
friendly natives of Cozumel, and set sail on the 4th of 
March. Keeping as near as possible to the coast of 
Yucatan, he doubled Cape Catoche, and with flowing 
sheets swept down the broad bay of Campeachy, fringed 
with the rich dye-woods which have since furnished so 
important an article of commerce to Europe. He passed 
Potonchan, where Cordova had experienced a rough re- 
ception from the natives ; and soon after reached the 
mouth of the Rio de Tabasco, or Grijalva, in which that 
navigator had carried on so lucrative a traffic. Though 
minSul of the great object of his voyage — the visit to the 
Aztec territories — he was desirous of acquainting himself 
with the resources of this country, and determined to 
ascend the river and visit the great town on its borders. 

The water was so shallow, from the accumulation of 
sand at the mouth of the stream, that the general was 
obliged to leave the ships at anchor, and to embark in 
the boats with a part only of his forces. The banks were 
thickly studded with mangrove trees, that, with their roots 
shooting up and interlacing one another, formed a kind of 
impervious screen or net- work, behind which the dark 
forms of the natives were seen glancing to and fro with 
the most menacing looks and gestures. Cortes, much sur- 
prised at these unfriendly demonstrations, so unlike what 
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he had had reason to expect, moved cautiously up the 
stream. When he had reached an open place, where a 
large number of Indians were assembled, he asked, through 
his interpreter, leave to land, explaining at the same time 
his amicable intentions. But the Indians, brandishing 
their weapons, answered only with gestures of angry 
defiance. Though much chagrined, Cort6s thought it best 
not to urge the matter farther that evening, but withdrew 
to a neighbouring island, where he disembarked his troops, 
resolved to effect a landing on the following morning. 

When day broke, the Spaniards saw the opposite banks 
lined with a much more numerous array than on the pre- 
ceding evening, while the canoes along the shore were 
filled with bands of armed warriors. Cortes now made 
his preparations for the attack. He first landed a detach- 
ment of a hundred men under Alonso de Avila, at a point 
somewhat lower down the stream, sheltered by a thick 
grove of palms, from which a road, as he knew, led to the 
town of Tabasco, giving orders to his officer to march at 
once on the place, while he himself advanced to assault 
it in front. 

Then embarking the remainder of his troops, Cortes 
crossed the river in face of the enemy ; but, before com- 
mencing hostilities, that he might ‘ act with entire regard 
to justice, and in obedience to the instructions of the Royal 
Council’, he first caused proclamations to be made through 
the interpreter, that he desired only a free passage for his 
men ; and that he proposed to revive the friendly relations 
which had formerly subsisted between his countrymen and 
the natives. He assured them that if blood were spilt 
the sin would lie on their heads, and that resistance would 
be useless, since he was resolved at all hazards to take up 
his quarters that night in the town of Tabasco. This pro- 
clamation, delivered in lofty tone, and duly recorded by 
the notary, was answered by the Indians — ^who might 
probably have comprehended one word in ten of it — with 
shouts of defiance and a shower of arrows. 

Cortes, having now complied with all the requisitions of 
a loyal cavalier, and shifted the responsibility from his 
own shoulders to those of the Royal Council, brought his 
boats alongside of the Indian canoes. They grappled 
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fiercely together, and both parties were soon in the water, 
which rose above the girdle. The struggle was not long, 
though desperate. The superior strength of the Europeans 
prevailed, and they forced the enemy back to land. Here, 
however, they were supported by their countrymen, who 
showered down darts, arrows, and blazing billets of wood 
on the heads of the invaders. The banks were soft and 
slippery, and it 'was with difficulty the soldiers made good 
their footing. Cort6s lost a sandal in the mud, but con- 
tinued to fight barefoot, with great exposure of his person, 
as the Indians, who soon singled out the leader, called to 
one another, ‘ Strike at the chief ! ’ 

At length the Sj^aniards gained the bank, and were able 
to come into something like order, when they opened a 
brisk fire from their arquebuses and crossbows. The enemy, 
astounded by the roar and flash of the firearms, of which 
they had had no exj)erience, fell back, and retreated behind 
a breastwork of timber thrown across the way. The 
Spaniards, hot in the pursuit, soon carried these rude 
defences, and drove the Tabascans before them towards 
the town, where they again took shelter behind their 
palisades. 

Meanwhile Avila had arrived from the opposite quarter, 
and the natives, taken by surprise, made no further attempt 
at resistance, but abandoned the place to the Christians. 
They had previously removed their families and effects. 
Some provisions fell into the hands of the victors, but little 
gold, ‘a circumstance ’, says Las Casas, ‘ which gave them 
no particular satisfaction It was a very populous place. 
The houses were mostly of mud ; the better sort of stone 
and lime ; affording proofs in the inhabitants of a superior 
refinement to that found in the islands, as their stout re- 
sistance had given evidence of superior valour. 

Cortes, having thus made himself master of the town, 
took formal possession of it for the crown of Castile. He 
gave three cuts with his sword on a large ceiba tree, which 
grew in the place, and proclaimed aloud, that he took 
possession of the city in the name and behalf of the 
Catholic sovereigns, and would maintain and defend the 
same with sword and buckler against all who should gain- 
say it. The same vaunting declaration was also made by 
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the soldiers, and the whole was duly attested and recorded 
by the notary. This was the usual simple but chivalric 
form with which the Spanish cavaliers asserted the royal 
title to the conquered territories in the New World. It 
was a good title, doubtless, against the claims of any other 
European potentate. 

The general took up his quarters that night in the court- 
yard of the principal temple. He posted his sentinels, and 
took all the precautions practised in wars with a civilized 
foe. Indeed there was reason for them. A suspicious 
silence seemed to reign through the place and its neighbour- 
hood ; and tidings were brought that the interpreter, 
Melchorejo, had fled, leaving his Spanish dress hanging on 
a tree. Cortes was disquieted by the desertion of this man, 
who would not only inform his countrymen of the small 
number of the Spaniards, but dissipate any illusions that 
might be entertained of their superior natures. 

On the following morning, as no traces of the enemy 
were visible, Cortes ordered out a detachment under 
Alvarado, and another under Francisco de Lujo, to recon- 
noitre. The latter ofiicer had hot advanced a league, 
before he learned the position of the Indians, by their 
attacking him in such force that he was fain to take shelter 
in a large stone building, where he was closely besieged. 
Fortunately the loud yells of the assailants, like most bar- 
barous nations, seeking to strike terror by their ferocious 
cries, reached the ears of Alvarado and his men, who, 
speedily advancing to the relief of their comrades, enabled 
them to force a passage through the enemy. Both parties 
retreated, closely pursued, on the town, when Cortes, 
marching out to their support, compelled the Tabascans 
to retire. 

A few prisoners were taken in this skirmish. By them 
Cortes found his worst apprehensions verified. The country 
was everywhere in arms. A force consisting of many 
thousands had assembled from the neighbouring provinces, 
and a general assault was resolved on for the next day. 
To the general’s inquiries why he had been received in so 
different a manner from his predecessor, Grijalva, they 
answered, that ‘ the conduct of the Tabascans then had 
given great offence to the other Indian tribes, who taxed 
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them with treachery and cowardice ; so that they had 
promised, on any return of the white men, to resist them 
in the same manner as their neighbours had done.’ 

Cortes might now well regret that he had allowed himself 
to deviate from the direct object of his enterprise, and to 
become entangled in a dou*btful war which could lead to 
no profitable result. But it was too late to repent. He 
had taken the step, and had no alternative but to go 
forward. To retreat would dishearten his own men at 
the outset, impair their confidence in him as their leader, 
and confirm the arrogance of his foes, the tidings of whose 
success might precede him on his voyage, and prepare the 
way for greater mortifications and defeats. He did not 
hesitate as to the course he was to pursue ; but, calling 
his officers together, announced his intention to give battle 
the following morning. 

He sent back to the vessels such as were disabled by 
their wounds, and ordered the remainder of the forces to 
join the camp. Six of the heavy guns were also taken 
from the ships, together with all the horses. The animals 
were stiff and torpid from long confinement on board ; 
but a few hours’ exercise restored them to their strength 
and usual spirit. He gave the command of the artillery — 
if it may be dignified with the name — to a soldier named 
Mesa, who had acquired some experience as an engineer 
in the Italian wars. The infantry he put under the orders 
of Diego de Ordaz, and took charge of the cavalry himself. 
It consisted of some of the most valiant gentlemen of his 
little band, among whom may be mentioned Alvarado, 
Velasquez de Leon, Avila, Puertocarrero, Olid, Monte jo. 
Having thus made all the necessary arrangements, and 
settled his plan of battle, he retired to rest — but not to 
slumber. His feverish mind, as may well be imagined, was 
filled with anxiety for the morrow, which might decide the 
fate of his expedition ; and as was his wont on such 
occasions, ho was frequently observed, during the night, 
going the rounds, and visiting the sentinels, to see that 
no one slept upon his post. 

At the first glimmering of light he mustered his army, 
and declared his purpose not to abide, cooped up in the 
town, the assault of the enemy, but to march at once 
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against him. For he well knew that the spirits rise with 
action, and that the attacking party gathers a confidence 
from the very movement, which is not felt by the one who 
is passively, perhaps anxiously, awaiting the assault. The 
Indians were understood to be^encamped on a level ground 
a few miles distant from the city, called the plain of Ceutla. 
The general commanded that Ordaz should march with 
the foot, including the artillery, directly across the 
country, and attack them in fron^t, while he himself would 
fetch a circuit with the horse, and turn their fiank when 
thus engaged, or fall upon their rear. 

These dispositions being completed, the little army heard 
mass, and then sallied forth from the wooden walls of 
Tabasco. It was Lady Day, the 25th of March — long 
memorable in the annals of New Spain. The district 
around the tovm was chequered with patches of maize, 
and, on the lower level, with plantations of cacao — sup- 
plying the beverage and perhaps the coin of the country, 
as in Mexico. These plantations, requiring constant irri- 
gation, were fed by numerous canals and reservoirs of 
water, so that the country could not be traversed without 
great toil and difficulty. It was, however, intersected by 
a narrow path or causeway over which the cannon could 
be dragged. 

The troops advanced more than a league on their 
laborious march, without descrying the enemy. The 
weather was sultry, but few of them were embarrassed 
by the heavy mail worn by the European cavaliers at that 
period. Their cotton jackets, thickly quilted, afforded 
a tolerable protection against the arrows of the Indian, 
and allowed room for the freedom and activity of move- 
ment essential to a life of rambling adventure in the 
wilderness. 

At length they came in sight of the broad plains of 
Ceutla, and beheld the dusky lines of the enemy stretching, 
as far as the eye could reach, along the edge of the horizon. 
The Indians had shown some sagacity in the choice of 
their position ; and, as the weary Spaniards came slowly 
on, floundering through the morass, the Tabascans set up 
their hideous battle-cries, and discharged volleys of arrows, 
stones, and other missiles, which rattled like hail on the 
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shields and helmets of the assailants. Many were severely 
wounded before they could gain the firm ground, where 
they soon cleared a space for themselves, and opened a 
heavy fire of artillery and musketry on the dense columns 
of the enemy, which presented a fatal mark for the balls. 
Numbers were swept dovm at every discharge ; but the 
bold barbarians, far from being dismayed, threw up dust 
and leaves to hide their losses, and, sounding their war 
instruments, shot off fresh flights of arrows in return. 

They even pressed closer on the Spaniards, and, when 
driven off by a vigorous charge, soon turned again, and, 
rolling back like the waves of the ocean, seemed ready to 
overwhelm the little band by weight of numbers. Thus 
cramped, the latter had scarcely room to perform their 
necessary evolutions, or even to work their guns with effect. 

The engagement had now lasted more than an hour, and 
the Spaniards, sorely pressed, looked with great anxiety 
for the arrival of the horse — ^which some unaccountable 
impediments must have detained — to relieve them from 
their perilous position. At this crisis, the furthest columns 
of the Indian army were seen to be agitated and thrown 
into a disorder that rapidly spread through the whole mass. 
It was not long before the ears of the Christians were 
saluted with the cheering war-cry of ‘ San Jago and San 
Pedro ! ’ and they beheld the bright helmets and swords 
of the Castilian chivalry flashing back the rays of the 
morning sun, as they dashed through the ranks of the 
enemy, striking to the right and left, and scattering dismay 
around them. The eye of faith, indeed, could discern the 
patron saint of Spain himself, mounted on his grey war- 
horse, heading the rescue and trampling over the bodies of 
the fallen infidels ! 

The approach of Cortes had been greatly retarded by 
the broken nature of the ground. When he came up, the 
Indians were so hotly engaged that he was upon tliem 
before they observed his approach. He ordered his men 
to direct their lances at the faces of their opponents, who, 
terrified at the monstrous apparition — for they supposed 
the rider and the horse, which they had never before seen, 
to be one and the same — were seized with a panic. Ordaz 
availed himself of it to command a general charge along 
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the line, and the Indians, many of them throwing away 
their arms, fled without attempting further resistance. 

Cortes was too content with the victory to care to follow 
it up by dipping his sword in the blood of the fugitives. 
He drew off his men to a copse of palms which skirted the 
place, and, under their broad canopy, the soldiers offered 
up thanksgivings to the Almighty for the victory vouch- 
safed them. The field of battle was made the site of a 
town, called, in honour of the day on which the action 
took place, Santa Maria de la Vitoria, long afterwards the 
capital of the province. The number of those who fought 
or fell in the engagement is altogether doubtful. Nothing, 
indeed, is more uncertain than numerical estimates of bar- 
barians. And they gain nothing in probability when they 
come, as in the present instance, from the reports of their 
enemies. Most accounts, however, agree that the Indian 
force consisted of five squadrons of eight thousand men 
each. There is more discrepancy as to the number of 
slain, varying from one to thirty thousand ! In this 
monstrous discordance, the common disposition to ex- 
aggerate may lead us to look for truth in the neighbourhood 
of the smallest number. The loss of the Christians was 
inconsiderable ; not exceeding — if we receive their own 
reports, probably, from the same causes, much diminishing 
the truth — two killed, and less than a hundred wounded ! 
We may readily comprehend the feelings of the conquerors 
when they declared that ‘ Heaven must have fought on 
their side, since their own strength could never have pre- 
vailed against such a multitude of enemies ! ’ 

Several prisoners were taken in the battle, among them 
two chiefs. Cortes gave them their liberty, and sent a 
message by them to their countrymen, ‘ that he would over- 
look the past, if they would come in at once, and tender 
their submission. Otherwise he would ride over the land, 
and put every living thing in it, man, woman, and child, to 
the sword ! ’ With this formidable menace ringing in their 
ears, the envoys departed. 

But the Tabascans had no relish for further hostilities. 
A body of inferior chiefs appeared the next day, clad in 
dark dresses of cotton, intimating their abject condition, 
and implored leave to bury their dead. It was granted by 
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the general, with many assurances of his friendly disposi- 
tion ; but at the same time he told them, he expected 
their principal caciques, as he would treat with none other. 
These soon presented themselves, attended by a numerous 
train of vassals, who followed with timid curiosity to the 
Christian camp. Among their propitiatory gifts were 
twenty female slaves, which, from the character of one of 
them, proved of infinitely* more consequence than was 
anticipated by either Spaniards or Tabascans. Confidence 
was soon restored, and was succeeded by a friendly inter- 
course and the interchange of Spanish toys for the rude 
commodities of the country, articles of food, cotton, and 
a few gold ornaments of little value. When asked where 
the precious metal was procured, they pointed to the west, 
and answered ‘ Calhua ’ , ‘ Mexico ’ . The Spaniards saw this 
was no place for them to traffic or to tarry in. — Yet here 
they were not many leagues distant from a potent and 
opulent city, orw'hat once had been so, the ancientPalenque, 
But its glory may have even then passed away, and its 
name have been forgotten by the surrounding nations. 

Before his departure the Spanish commander did not 
omit to provide for one great object of his expedition, the 
conversion of the Indians. He first represented to the 
caciques that he had been sent thither by a powerful 
monarch on the other side of the water, to whom he had 
now a right to claim their allegiance. He then caused the 
reverend fathers Olmedo and Diaz to enlighten their 
minds, as far as possible, in regard to the great truths of 
revelation, urging them to receive these in place of their 
own heathenish abominations. The Tabascans, whose 
perceptions were no doubt materially quickened by the 
discipline they had undergone, made but a faint resistance 
to either proposal. The next day was Palm Sunday, and 
the general resolved to celebrate their conversion by one 
of those pompous ceremonials of the Church, which would 
make a lasting impression on their minds. 

A solemn procession was formed of the whole army with 
the ecclesiastics at their head, each soldier bearing a palm- 
branch in his hand. The concourse was swelled by thou- 
sands of Indians of both sexes, who followed in curious 
astonishment at the spectacle. The long files bent their 
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way through the flowery savannas that bordered the settle- 
ment, to the principal temple, where an altar was raised, 
and the image of the presiding deity was deposed to make 
room for that of the Virgin with the infant Saviour. Mass 
was celebrated by Father Olmedo, and the soldiers who 
were capable joined in the solemn chant. The natives 
listened in profound silence, and if we may believe 
the chronicler of the event who witnessed it, were melted 
into tears ; while their hearts were penetrated with rever- 
ential awe for the God of those terrible beings who seemed 
to wield in their own hands the thunder and the lightning. 

The Roman Catholic communion has, it must be ad- 
mitted, some decided advantages over the Protestant, for 
the purposes of proselytism. The dazzling pomp of its 
service and its touching appeal to the sensibilities affect 
the imagination of the rude child of nature much more 
powerfully than the cold abstractions of Protestantism, 
which, addressed to the reason, demand a degree of refine- 
ment and mental culture in the audience to comprehend 
them. The respect, moreover, shown by the Catholic for 
the material representations of Divinity greatly facilitates 
the same object. It is true, such representations are used 
by him only as incentives, not as the objects of worship. 
But this distinction is lost on the savage, who finds such 
forms of adoration too analogous to his own to impose 
any great violence on his feelings. It is only required of 
him to transfer his homage from the image of Quetzalcoatl, 
the benevolent deity who walked among men, to that of 
the Virgin or the Redeemer ; from the Cross, which he 
has worshipped as the emblem of the god of rain, to the 
same Cross, the symbol of salvation. 

These solemnities concluded, Cortes prepared to return 
to his ships, well satisfied with the impression made on 
the new converts, and with the conquests he had thus 
achieved for Castile and Christianity. The soldiers, taking 
leave of their Indian friends, entered the boats, with the 
palm -branches in their hands, and descending the river 
re-embarked on board their vessels, which rode at anchor 
at its mouth. A favourable breeze was blowing, and the 
little navy, opening its sails to receive it, was soon on its 
way again to the golden shores of Mexico. 
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VOYAGE ALONG THE COAST — DO^A MARINA — SPANIARDS LAND IN 
MEXICO — INTERVIEW WITH THE AZTECS 

1519 

The fleet held its course so near the shore that the in- 
habitants could be seen on it ; and as it swept along the 
winding borders of the gulf, the soldiers who had been on 
the former expedition w4th Grijalva pointed out to their 
companions the memorable places on the coast. Here was 
the Rio de Alvarado, named after the gallant adventurer, 
who was present also in this exjiedition ; there the Rio 
de Vanderas, in which Grijalva had carried on so lucrative 
a commerce with the Mexicans ; and there the Isla de los 
Sacrificios, where the Spaniards first saw' the vestiges of 
human sacrifice on the coast. Puertocarrero, as he listened 
to these reminiscences of the sailors, repeated the words of 
the old ballad of Montesinos, ‘ Here is France, there is 
Paris, and there the waters of the Duero’, &c. ‘ But I 

advise you ’ , he added, turning to Cortes, ‘ to look out 
only for the rich lands, and the best way to govern them.’ 
‘Fear not’, replied his commander, ‘if Fortune but favours 
me as she did Orlando, and I have such gallant gentlemen 
as you for my companions, I shall understand myself very 
well.’ 

The fleet had now arrived off St. Juan de Ulua, the 
island so named by Grijalva. The weather was temperate 
and serene, and crowds of natives were gathered on the 
shore of the mainland, gazing at the strange phenomena 
as the vessels glided along under easy sail on the smooth 
bosom of the waters. It was the evening of Thursday in 
Passion Week. The air came pleasantly off the shore, and 
Cortes, liking the spot, thought he might safely anchor 
under the lee of the island, which would shelter him from 
the nortes that sweep over these seas with fatal violence 
in the winter, sometimes even late in the spring. 

The ships had not been long at anchor when a light 
pirogue, filled with natives, shot off from the neighbouring 
continent, and steered for the general’s vessel, disting^uished 
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by the royal ensign of Castile floating from the mast. The 
Indians came on board with a frank confidence, inspired 
by the accounts of the Spaniards spread by their country- 
men who had traded with Grijalva. They brought 
presents of fruits and flowers and little ornaments of gold, 
which they gladly exchanged for the usual trinkets. 
Cortes was baffled in his attempts to hold a conversation 
with his visitors by means of the interpreter, Aguilar, who 
was ignorant of the language ; the IVIayan dialects, with 
which he was conversant, bearing too little resemblance 
to the Aztec. The natives supplied the deficiency, as far 
as possible, by the uncommon vivacity and significance of 
their gestures — the hieroglyphics of speech ; but the 
Spanish commander saw with chagrin the embarrassments 
he must encounter in future for want of a more perfect 
medium of communication. In this dilemma he was in- 
formed that one of the female slaves given to him by the 
Tabascan chiefs was a native Mexican, and understood the 
language. Her name — ^that given to her by the Spaniards 
— ^was Marina ; and, as she was to exercise a most 
important influence on their fortunes, it is necessary to 
acquaint the reader with something of her character and 
history. 

She was bom at Painalla, in the province of Coatza- 
cualco, on the south-eastern borders of the Mexican empire. 
Her father, a rich and powerful cacique, died when she 
was very young. Her mother married again, and, having 
a son, she conceived the infamous idea of securing to this 
offspring of her second union Marina’s rightful inheritance. 
She accordingly feigned that the latter was dead, but 
secretly delivered her into the hands of some itinerant 
traders of Xicallanco, She availed herself, at the same 
time, of the death of a child of one of her slaves, to 
substitute the corpse as that of her own daughter, and 
celebrated the obsequies with mock solemnity. These 
particulars are related by the honest old soldier Bernal 
Diaz, who knew the mother, and witnessed the generous 
treatment of her afteiw^ards by Marina. By the merchants 
the Indian maiden was again sold to the cacique of 
Tabasco, who delivered her, as we have seen, to the 
Spaniards. 
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From the place of her birth, she was well acquainted 
with the Mexican tongue, which, indeed, she is said to 
have spoken with great elegance. Her residence in Tabasco 
familiarized her with the dialects of that country, so that 
she could carry on a conversation with Aguilar, which he 
in turn rendered into the Castilian. Thus a certain, 
though somewhat circuitous, channel was opened to Cortes 
for communicating with the Aztecs, a circumstance of 
the last importance to the success of his enterprise. It 
was not very long, however, before Marina, wiio had a 
lively genius, made herself so far mistress of the Castilian 
as to supersede the necessity of any other linguist. She 
learned it the more readily, as it was to her the language 
of love. 

Cortes, who appreciated the value of her services from 
the first, made her his interpreter, then his secretary, and, 
won by her charms, his mistress. She had a son by him, 
Don Martin Cortes, cornendador of the Military Order of 
St. James, less distinguished by his birth than his un- 
merited persecutions. 

Marina was at this time in the morning of life. She is 
said to have possessed uncommon personal attractions, 
and her 0}>en, expressive features indicated her generous 
temper. She always remained faithful to the countrymen 
of her adoption ; and her knowledge of the language and 
customs of the Mexicans, and often of their designs, 
enabled her to extricate the Spaniards, more than once, 
from the most embarrassed and perilous situations. She 
had her errors, as we have seen ; but they should be rather 
charged to the defects of early education, and to the evil 
influence of him to whom in the darkness of her spirit she 
looked wdth simple confidence for the light to guide her. 
All agree that she was full of excellent qualities, and the 
important services which she rendered the Spaniards have 
made her memory deservedly dear to them ; while the 
name of Malinche — the name by which she is still known 
in Mexico — was pronounced with kindness by the con- 
quered races, with whose misfortunes she showed an 
invariable sympathy. 

With the aid of his two intelligent interpreters, Cortes 
entered into conversation with his Indian visitors. He 

197 ^ 
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learned that they were Mexicans, or rather subjects of the 
great Mexican empire, of which their own province formed 
one of the comparatively recent conquests. The countrj^ 
was ruled by a powerful monarch, called Moctheuzoma, or 
by Europeans more commonly Montezuma, who dwelt on 
the mountain plains of the interior, nearly seventy leagues 
from the coast ; their own province was governed by one 
of his nobles, named Teuhtlile, whose residence was eight 
leagues distant. Cortes acquainted them in turn with his 
own friendly views in visiting their country, and with his 
desire of an interview with the Aztec governor. He then 
dismissed them loaded with presents, having first ascer- 
tained that there was abundance of gold in the interior, 
like the specimens they had brought. 

Cort6s, pleased with the mamiers of the people and the 
goodly reports of the land, resolved to take up his quarters 
here for the present. The next morning, April 21, being 
Good Friday, he landed with all his force on the very spot 
where now stands the modern city of Vera Cruz. Little 
did the Conqueror imagine that the desolate beach on 
which ho first planted his foot was one day to be covered 
by a flourishing city, the great mart of European and 
Oriental trade, the commercial capital of New Spain. 

It was a wide and level plain, except where the sand 
had been drifted into hillocks by the perpetual blowing of 
the norte. On these sand-hills he mounted his little 
battery of guns, so as to give him the command of the 
country. He then employed the troops in cutting down 
small trees and bushes which grew near, in order to provide 
a shelter from the weather. In this he was aided by the 
people of the country, sent, as it appeared, by the gover- 
nor of the district, to assist the Spaniards. With their 
help stakes were firmly set in the earth, and covered with 
boughs and with mats and cotton carpets, which the 
friendly natives brought with them. In this way they 
secured, in a couple of days, a good defence against the 
scorching rays of the sun, which beat with intolerable 
fierceness on the sands. The place was surrounded by 
stagnant marshes, the exhalations from which, quickened 
by the heat into the pestilent malaria, have occasioned in 
later times wider mortality to Europeans than all the 
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hurricanes on the coast. The bilious disorders, now the 
terrible scourge of the tierra calientey were little known 
before the Conquest. The seeds of the poison seem to 
have been scattered by the hand of civilization ; for it is 
only necessary to settle a tovn, and draw together a busy 
European population, in order to call out the malignity 
of the venom which had before lurked innoxious in the 
atmosphere. 

While these arrangements were in i)rogress the natives 
flocked in from the adjacent district, which was tolerably 
populous in the interior, dravn by a natural curiosity to 
see the wonderful strangers. They brought with them 
fruits, vegetables, flowers in abundance, game, and many 
dishes cooked after the fashion of the country, with little 
articles of gold and other ornaments. They gave away 
some as presents, and bartered others for the wares of the 
Spaniards ; so that the camp, crowded with a motley 
throng of every age and sex, wore the appearance of a fair. 
From some of the visitors Cortes learned the intention of 
the governor to wait on him the following day. 

This was Easter. Teuhtlile arrived, as he had announced, 
before noon. He was attended by a numerous train, and 
was met by Cort6s, who conducted him with much cere- 
mony to his tent, where his principal officers were 
assembled. The Aztec chief returned their salutations 
with polite, though formal, courtesy. Mass was first said 
by Father Olmedo, and the service was listened to by 
Teuhtlile and his attendants with decent reverence. A 
collation was afterwards served, at which the general 
entertained his guest with Spanish wines and confections. 
The interpreters were then introduced, and a conversation 
commenced between the parties. 

The first inquiries of Teuhtlile were respecting the 
country of the strangers, and the purport of their visit. 
Cort^ told him that ‘he was the subject of a potent 
monarch beyond the seas, who ruled over an immense 
empire, and had kings and princes for his vassals ! that, 
acquainted with the greatness of the Mexican emperor, 
his master had desired to enter into a communication with 
him, and had sent him as his envoy to wait on Montezuma 
with a present in token of his good will, and a message 
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which he must deliver in person.’ He concluded by in- 
quiring of Teuhtlile when he could be admitted to his 
sovereign’s presence. 

To this the Aztec noble somewhat haughtily replied, 

‘ How is it, that you have been here only two days, and 
demand to see the emperor ? ’ He then added, with more 
courtesy, that ‘ he was surprised to learn there was another 
monarch as powerful as Montezuma ; but that if it were 
so, he had no doubt his master would be happy to com- 
municate with him. He would send his couriers with the 
royal gift brought by the Spanish commander, and, so soon 
as he hadlearned Montezuma’s will, would communicate it.’ 

Teuhtlile then commanded his slaves to bring forward 
the present intended for the Spanish general. It consisted 
of ten loads of fine cottons, several mantles of that curious 
featherwork whose rich and delicate dyes might vie with 
the most beautiful painting, and a wicker basket filled 
with ornaments of wrought gold, all calculated to inspire 
the Spaniards with high ideas of the wealth and mechanical 
ingenuity of the Mexicans. 

Cortes received these presents with suitable acknowledge- 
ments, and ordered his own attendants to lay before the 
chief the articles designed for Montezuma. These were 
an arm-chair richly carved and painted, a crimson cap of 
cloth having a gold medal emblazoned with St. George 
and the dragon, and a quantity of collars, bracelets, and 
other ornaments of cut gla.ss, which, in a country where 
glass was not to be had, might claim to have the value 
of real gems, and no doubt passed for such with the inex- 
perienced Mexican. Teuhtlile observed a soldier in the 
camp with a shining gilt helmet on his head, which he said 
reminded him of one worn by the god Quetzalooatl in 
Mexico ; and he showed a desire that Montezuma should 
see it. The coming of the Spaniards, as the reader will 
soon see, was associated with some traditions of this same 
deity. Cort6s expressed his willingness that the casque 
should be sent to the emperor, intimating a hope that it 
would be returned filled with the gold dust of the country, 
that he might be able to compare its quality with that in his 
own ! He further told the governor, as we are informed 
by his chaplain, * that the Spaniards were troubled with a 
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disease of the heart, for which gold was a specific remedy ’ ! 
‘ In short,’ says Las Casas, ‘ he contrived to make his 
want of gold very clear to the governor.’ 

While these things were passing, Cort<^8 observed one of 
Teuhtlile’s attendants busy with a pencil, apparently 
delineating some object. On looking at his work, he 
found that it was a sketch on canvas of the Spaniards, 
their costumes, arms, and, in short, different objects of 
interest, giving to each its appropriate form and colour. 
This was the celebrated picture-writing of the Aztecs, and, 
as Teuhtlile informed him, this man was employed in 
portraying the various objects for the eye of Montezuma, 
who would thus gather a more vivid notion of their appear- 
ance than from any description by words. Cortes was 
pleased with the idea ; and, as he knew how much the 
effect would be heightened by converting still life into 
action, he ordered out the cavalry on the beach, the wet 
sands of which afforded a firm footing for the horses. 
The bold and rapid movements of the troops as they went 
through their military exercises, the apparent ease with 
which they managed the fiery animals on which they were 
mounted, the glancing of their weapons, and the shrill 
cry of the trumpet, all filled the spectators with astonish- 
ment ; but when they heard the thunders of the cannon, 
'which Cortes ordered to be fired at the same time, and 
witnessed the volumes of smoke and flame issuing from 
these terrible engines, and the rushing sound of the balls, 
as they dashed through the trees of the neighbouring 
forest, shivering their branches into fragments, they were 
filled with consternation, from which the Aztec chief him- 
self was not wholly free. 

Nothing of all this was lost on the painters, who faith- 
fully recorded, after their fashion, every particular ; not 
omitting the ships — ‘ the water-houses’, as they called 
them, of the strangers — ^which, with their dark hulls and 
snow-white sails reflected from the water, were swinging 
lazily at anchor on the calm bosom of the bay. All was 
depicted with a fidelity that excited in their turn the 
admiration of the Spaniards, who, doubtless unprepared 
for this exhibition of skill,great]y over-estimated the merits 
of the execution. 
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These various matters completed, Teuhtlile with his 
attendants withdrew from the Spanish quarters with the 
same ceremony with which he had entered them ; leaving 
orders that his people should supply the troops with 
provisions and other articles requisite for their accom- 
modation, till further instructions from the capital. 


CHAPTER VI 

ACCOUNT OF MONTEZUMA — STATE OF HIS EMPIRE — STRANGE 

PROGNOSTICS— EMBASSY AND PRESENTS — SPANISH ENCAMPMENT 

1519 

We must now take leave of the Spanish camp in the 
tierra caliente^ and transport ourselves to the distant 
capital of Mexico, where no little sensation was excited by 
the arrival of the wonderful strangers on the coast. The 
Aztec throne was filled at that time by Montezuma II, 
nephew of the last and grandson of a preceding 
monarch. He had been elected to the regal dignity in 
1502, in preference to his brothers, for his superior quali- 
fications, both as a soldier and a priest — a combination of 
offices sometimes found in the Mexican candidates, as it 
was, more frequently, in the Egyptian. In early youth 
he had taken an active part in the wars of the empire, 
though of late he had devoted himself more exclusively to 
the services of the temple ; and he was scrupulous in his 
attentions to all the burdensome ceremonial of the Aztec 
worship. He maintained a grave and reserved demeanour, 
speaking little and with prudent deliberation. His deport- 
ment was well calculated to inspire ideas of superior 
sanctity.^ 

When his election was announced to him, he was found 
sweeping down the stairs in the great temple of the national 
war-god. He received the messengers with a becoming 
humility, professing his unfitness for so responsible a 
station. The address delivered as usual on the occasion 

* His name suited his nature ; Montezuma, according to Las Casas, 
signifying, in the Mexican, ‘ sad, or severe, man \ 
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was made by his relative Nezahualpilli, the wise king of 
Tezcuco.^ It has fortunately been preserved, and presents 
a favourable specimen of Indian eloquence. Towards the 
conclusion, the orator exclaims, ‘ Who can doubt that the 
Aztec empire has reached the zenith of its greatness, since 
the Almighty has placed over it one whose very presence 
fills every beholder ^dth reverence ? Rejoice, happy 
people, that you have now a sovereign who will be to you 
a steady column of support ; a father in distress, a more 
than brother in tenderness and sympathy ; one whose 
aspiring soul will disdain all the profligate pleasures of the 
senses, and the wasting indulgence of sloth. And thou, 
illustrious youth, doubt not that the Creator, who has laid 
on thee so weighty a charge, will also give strength to 
sustain it ; that He, who has been so liberal in times past, 
will shower yet more abundant blessings on thy head, and 
keep thee firm in thy royal seat through many long and 
glorious years.’ — These golden prognostics, which melted 
the royal auditor into tears, were not destined to bo 
realized. 

Montezuma displayed all the energy and enterprise, in 
the commencement of his reign, which had been antici- 
pated from him. His first expedition against a rebel 
province in the neighbourhood was crowned with success, 
and he led back in triumph a throng of captives for the 
bloody sacrifice that was to grace his coronation. This 
was celebrated with imcommon pomp. Games and 
religious ceremonies continued for several days, and among 
the spectators who flocked from distant quarters were 
some noble Tlascalans, the hereditary enemies of Mexico. 
They were in disguise, hoping thus to elude detection. 
They were recognized, however, and reported to the 
monarch. But he only availed himself of the information 
to provide them with honourable entertainment, and a 
good place for 'witnessing the games. This was a mag- 
nanimous act, considering the long- cherished hostility 
between the nations. 

In his first years, Montezuma was constantly engaged 
in war, and frequently led his armies in person. The Aztec 

^ For a full account of this prince, see Book I, chap. vi. 
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banners were seen in the furthest provinces on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the distant regions of Nicaragua and Honduras. 
The expeditions were generally successful ; and the limits 
of the empire were more widely extended than at any 
preceding period. 

Meanwhile the monarch was not inattentive to the in- 
terior concerns of the kingdom. He made some important 
changes in the courts of justice ; and carefully watched 
over the execution of the laws, •which he enforced with 
stern severity. He was in the habit of patrolling the 
streets of his capital in disguise, to make himself personally 
acquainted with the abuses in it. And with more question- 
able policy, it is said, he would sometimes try the integrity 
of his judges by tempting them with large bribes to swerve 
from their duty, and then call the delinquent to strict 
account for yielding to the temptation. 

He liberally recompensed all who served him. He 
showed a similar munificent spirit in his public works, con- 
structing and embellishingthe temples, bringing water into 
the capital by a new channel, and establishing a hospital, or 
retreat for invalid soldiers, in the city of Colhuacan. 

These acts, so worthy of a great prince, were counter- 
balanced by others of an opposite complexion. The 
humility displayed so ostentatiously before his elevation 
gave way to an intolerable arrogance. In his pleasure- 
houses, domestic establishment, and way of living, he 
assumed a pomp unknown to his predecessors. He se- 
cluded himself from public observation, or, when he went 
abroad, exacted the most slavish homage ; while in the 
palace he would be served only, even in the most menial 
offices, by persons of rank. He, further, dismissed several 
plebeians, chiefly poor soldiers of merit, from the places 
they had occupied near the person of his predecessor, con- 
sidering their attendance a dishonour to royalty. It was 
in vain that his oldest and sagest counsellors remonstrated 
on a conduct so impolitic. 

While he thus disgusted his subjects by his haughty 
deportment, he alienated their affections by the imposition 
of grievous taxes. These were demanded by the lavish 
expenditure of his court. They fell •with peculiar heaviness 
on the conquered cities. This oppression led to frequent 
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insurrection and resistance ; and the latter years of his 
reign present a scene of unintermitting hostility, in which 
the forces of one half of the empire were employed in sup- 
pressing the commotions of the other. Unfortunately 
there was no principle of amalgamation by which the new 
acquisitions could be incorporated into the ancient 
monarch}’’, as parts of one whole. Their interests, as well 
as sympathies, were different. Thus the more widely the 
Aztec empire was extended, the weaker it became, re- 
sembling some vast and ill -proportioned edifice whose 
disjointed materials, having no principle of cohesion and 
tottering under their own weight, seem ready to fall before 
the first blast of the tempest. 

In 1516 died the Tezcucan king, Nezahualpilli, in whom 
Montezuma lost his most sagacious counsellor. The suc- 
cession was contested by his two sons, Cacama and 
Ixtlilxochitl. The former was supported by Montezuma. 
The latter, the younger of the princes, a bold, aspiring 
youth, appealing to the patriotic sentiment of his nation, 
would have persuaded them that his brother was too much 
in the Mexican interests to be true to his own country. A 
civil war ensued, and ended by a compromise, by which one 
half of the kingdom, with the capital, remained to Cacama, 
and the northern portion to his ambitious rival. Ixtlilxo- 
chitl became from that time the mortal foe of Montezuma. 

A more formidable enemy still was the little republic 
Tlascala, lying midway between the Mexican Valley and 
the coast. It had maintained its independence for more 
than two centuries against the allied forces of the empire. 
Its resources were unimpaired, its civilization scarcely 
below that of its great rival states, and for courage and 
military prowess it had established a name inferior to none 
other of the nations of Anahuac. 

Such was the condition of the Aztec monarchy on the 
arrival of Cortes — the people disgusted with the arrogance 
of the sovereign, the provinces and distant cities outraged 
by fiscal exactions, while potent enemies in the neighbour- 
hood lay w’atching the hour when they might assail their 
formidable rival with advantage. Still the kingdom was 
strong in its internal resources, in the will of its monarch, 
in the long habitual deference to his authority — in short, 
03 
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in the terror of his name and in the valour and 
discipline of his armies, grown grey in active service, and 
well drilled in all the tactics of Indian warfare. The 
time had now come when these imperfect tactics and rude 
weapons of the barbarian were to be brought into 
collision with the science and enginery of the most civil- 
ized nations of the globe. 

During the latter years of his reigii, Montezuma had 
rarely taken part in his military expeditions, which he left 
to his captains, occupying himself chiefly with his sacer- 
dotal functions. Under no prince had the priesthood en- 
joyed greater consideration and immunities. The religious 
festivals and rites were celebrated with unprecedented 
pomp. The oracles were consulted on the most trivial 
occasions ; and the sanguinary deities were propitiated by 
hecatombs of victims dragged in triumph to the capital 
from the conquered or rebellious provinces. The religion, 
or, to speak correctly, the superstition of Montezuma 
proved a principal cause of his calamities. 

In a preceding chapter I have noticed the popular 
traditions respecting Quctzalcoatl, that deity with a fair 
complexion and flowing beard, so unlike the Indian 
physiognomy, who, after fulfilling his mission of benevo- 
lence among the Aztecs, embarked on the Atlantic Sea for 
the mysterious shores of Tlapallan. He promised, on his 
departure, to return at some future day with his posterity, 
and resume the possession of his empire. That day was 
looked forward to with hope or with apprehension, accord- 
ing to the interest of the believer, but with general con- 
fidence throughout the wide borders of Anahuac. Even 
after the Conquest, it still lingered among the Indian races, 
by whom it was as fondly cherished as the advent of their 
king Sebastian continued to be by the Portuguese, or that- 
of the Messiah by the Jews. 

A general feeling seems to have prevailed in the time of 
Montezuma, that the period for the return of the deity, 
and the full accomplishment of his promi.se, was near at 
hand. This conviction is said to have gained ground from 
various preternatural occurrences, reported with more or 
less detail by all the most ancient historians. In 1510 
the great lake of Tezcuco, without the occurrence of a 
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tempest, or earthquake, or any other visible cause, became 
violently agitated, overflowed its banks, and, pouring into 
the streets of Mexico, swept off many of the buildings by 
the fury of the waters. In 1511 one of the turrets of the 
great temple took fire, equally without any apparent cause, 
and continued to burn in defiance of all attempts to extin- 
guish it. In the following years three comets were seen ; 
and not long before the coming of the Spaniards a strange 
light broke forth in the east. It spread broad at its base on 
the horizon, and rising in a pyramidal form tapered off as it 
approached the zenith. It resembled a vast sheet or flood 
of fire, emitting sparkles, or, as an old writer expresses it, 
‘ seemed thickly powdered with stars At the same time, 
low voices were heard in the air, and doleful wailings, as 
if to announce some strange, mysterious calamity ! The 
Aztec monarch, terrified at the apparitions in the heavens, 
took council of Nezahualpilli, who was a great proficient 
in the subtle science of astrology. But the royal sage cast 
a deeper cloud over his spirit, % reading in these prodigies 
the speedy downfall of the empire. 

Such are the strange stories reported by the chroniclers, 
in which it is not impossible to detect the glimmerings of 
truth. Nearly thirty years had elapsed since the discovery 
of the islands by Columbus, and more than twenty since 
his visit to the American continent. Rumours, more or 
less distinct, of this wonderful appearance of the white men, 
bearing in their hands the thunder and the lightning, so 
like in many respects to the traditions of Quetzalcoatl, 
would naturally spread far and wide among the Indian 
nations. Such rumours, doubtless, long before the landing 
of the Spaniards in Mexico, found their way up the grand 
plateau, filling the minds of men with anticipations of the 
near coming of the period when the great deity was to 
return and receive his own again. 

In the excited state of their imaginations, prodigies 
became a familiar occurrence. Or rather, events not very 
uncommon in themselves, seen through the discoloured 
medium of fear, were easily magnified into prodigies : and 
the accidental swell of the lake, the appearance of a comet, 
and the conflagration of a building, were all interpreted as 
the special annunciations of Heaven. Thus it happens in 
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those great political convulsions which shake the founda- 
tions of society — the mighty events that cast their shadows 
before them in their coming. Then it is that the atmo- 
sphere is agitated with the low, prophetic murmurs with 
which nature, in the moral as in the physical world, 
announces the march of the hurricane : 

When from the shores 
And forest-rustling mountains comes a voice, 

That, solemn sounding, bids the world prepare. 

When tidings were brought to the capital of the landing 
of Grijalva on the coast, in the preceding year, the heart 
of Montezuma was filled with dismay. He felt as if the 
destinies which had so long brooded over the royal line of 
Mexico were to be accomplished, and the sceptre was to 
pass away from his house for ever. Though somewhat 
relieved by the departure of the Spaniards, he caused 
sentinels to be stationed on the heights ; and when the 
Europeans returned under Cortes, he doubtless received 
the earliest notice of the unwelcome event. It was by his 
orders, however, that the provincial governor had prepared 
so hospitable a reception for them. The hieroglyphical 
report of these strange visitors, now forwarded to the 
capital, revived all his apprehensions. He called without 
delay a meeting of his principal counsellors, including the 
kings of Tezcuco and Tlacopan, and laid the matter before 
them. 

There seems to have been much division of opinion in 
that body. Some were for resisting the strangers at once, 
whether by fraud or by open force. Others contended 
that, if they were supernatural beings, fraud and force 
would be alike useless. If they were, as they pretended, 
ambassadors from a foreign prince, such a policy would 
be cowardly and unjust. That they were not of the family 
of Quetzalcoatl was argued from the fact that they had 
shown themselves hostile to his religion ; for tidings of the 
proceedings of the Spaniards in Tabasco, it seems, had 
already reached the capital. Among those in favour of 
giving them a friendly and honourable reception was the 
Tezcucan king, Cacama. 

But Montezuma, taking counsel of his own ill-defined 
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apprehensions, preferred a half-way course — as usual, the 
most impolitic. He resolved to send an embassy with 
such a magnificent present to the strangers as should im- 
press them with the high ideas of his grandeur and re- 
sources ; while at the same time he would forbid their 
approach to the capital. This was to reveal, at once, both 
his wealth and his weakness. 

While the Aztec court was thus agitated by the arrival 
of the Spaniards, they were passing their time in the tierra 
ccUientc^ not a little armoyed by the excessive heats and 
suffocating atmosphere of the sandy waste on which they 
were encamped. They experienced every alleviation that 
could be derived from the attentions of the friendly natives. 
These, by the governor’s command, had constructed more 
than a thousand huts or booths of branches and matting 
which they occupied in the neighbourhood of the camp. 
Here they prejmred various articles of food for the tables 
of Cortes and his officers, without any recompense ; while 
the common soldiers easily obtained a supply for them- 
selves, in exchange for such trifles as they brought with 
them for barter. Thus the camp was liberally provided 
with meat and fish dressed in many savoury ways, with 
cakes of corn, bananas, pineapples, and divers luscious 
vegetables of the tropics, hitherto unknowm to the 
Spaniards. The soldiers contrived, moreover, to obtain 
many little bits of gold, of no great value, indeed, from the 
natives ; a traffic very displeasing to the partisans of 
Velasquez, who considered it an invasion of his rights. 
Cortes, however, did not think it prudent in this matter 
to baulk the inclinations of his followers. 

At the expiration of seven, or eight days at most, the 
Mexican embassy presented itself before the camp. It 
may seem an incredibly short space of time, considering 
the distance of the capital was near seventy leagues. But 
it may be remember^ that tidings were carri^ there by 
means of posts, as already notic^, in the brief space of 
f our-and-twenty hours ; and four or five days would suffice 
for the descent of the envoys to the coast, accustomed as 
the Mexicans were to long and rapid travelling. At all 
events, no writer states the period occupied by the Indian 
emissaries on this occasion as longer than that mentioned. 
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The embassy, consisting of two Aztec nobles, was accom- 
panied by the governor, Teuhtlile, and by a hundred slaves, 
bearing the princely gifts of Montezuma. One of the 
envoys had been selected on account of the great resemb- 
lance which, as appeared from the painting representing 
the camp, he bore to the Spanish commander. And it is 
a proof of the fidelity of the painting, that the soldiers 
recognized the resemblance, and always distinguished the 
chief by the name of the ‘ Mexican Cortes 

On entering the general’s pavilion, the ambassadors 
saluted him and his officers with the usual signs of reverence 
to persons of great consideration, touching the ground with 
their hands and then carrying them to their heads, while 
the air was filled with clouds of incense, which rose up from 
the censers borne by their attendants. Some delicately 
wrought mats of the country (petaiea) were then unrolled, 
and on them the slaves displayed the various articles they 
had brought. They wore of the most miscellaneous kind : 
shields, helmets, cuirasses, embossed with plates and orna- 
boients of pure gold ; collars and bracelets of the same 
metal, sandals, fans, panaches and crests of variegated 
feathers, intermingled with gold and silver thread, and 
sprinkled with pearls and precious stones ; imitations of 
birds and animals in wrought and cast gold and silver, of 
exquisite workmanship ; curtains, coverlets, and robes of 
cotton, fine as silk, of rich and various dyes, interwoven 
with featherwork that rivalled the delicacy of painting. 
There were more than thirty loads of cotton cloth in 
addition. Among the articles was the Spanish helmet sent 
to the capital, and now returned filled to the brim with 
grains of gold. But the things which excited the most 
admiration were two circular plates of gold and silver, ‘ as 
large as carriage- wheels \ One, representing the sun, w’as 
richly carved with plants and animals — no doubt denoting 
the Aztec century. It was thirty palms in circumference, 
and was valued at twenty thousand pesos de oro. The 
silver wheel, of the same size, weighed fifty marks. 

The Spaniards could not conceal their rapture at the 
exhibition of treasures which so far surpassed all the 
dre€mi8 in which they had indulged. For, rich as were the 
materials, they were exceeded — according to the testimony 
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of those who saw these articles afterwards in Seville, where 
they could coolly examine them — by the beauty and rich- 
ness of the worlioanship. 

When Cortes and his officers had completed their survey, 
the ambassadors courteously delivered the message of 
Montezuma. ‘ It gave their master great pleasure they 
said, ‘ to hold this communication with so powerful a 
monarch as the King of Spain, for whom he felt the most 
profound respect. He regretted much that he could not 
enjoy a personal interview with the Spaniards, but the 
distance of his capital was too great ; since the journey 
was beset with difficulties, and with too many dangers 
from formidable enemies, to make it possible. All that 
could be done, therefore, was for the strangers to return 
to their own land, with the proofs thus afforded them of 
his friendly disposition.’ 

Cort^, though much chagrined at this decided refusal 
of Montezuma to admit his visit, concealed his mortifica- 
tion as he beat might, and politely expressed his sense of 
the emperor’s munificence. ‘ It made him only the more 
desirous ’, he said, ‘ to have a personal interview with him. 
He should feel it, indeed, impossible to present himself 
again before his own sovereign without having accom- 
plished this great object of his voyage ; and one who had 
sailed over two thousand leagues of ocean held lightly the 
perils and fatigues of so short a journey by land.’ He 
once more requested them to become the bearers of his 
message to their master, together with a slight additional 
token of his respect. 

This consisted of a few fine Holland shirts, a Florentine 
goblet, gilt and somewhat curiously enamelled, with some 
toys of little value — a sorry return for the solid magnifi- 
cence of the royal present. The ambassadors may have 
thought as much. At least, they showed no alacrity in 
charging themselves either with the present or the message; 
and, on quitting the Castilian quarters, repeated their 
assurance that the general’s application would be un- 
availing. 

The splendid treasure which now lay dazzling the eyes 
of the Spaniards raised in their bosoms very different 
emotions, according to the difference of their characters. 
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Some it stimulated with the ardent desire to strike at once 
into the interior, and possess themselves of a country 
which teemed with such boundless stores of wealth. 
Others looked on it as the evidence of a power altogether 
too formidable to be encountered with their present insig- 
nificant force. They thought, therefore, it would be most 
prudent to return and report their proceedings to the 
governor of Cuba, where preparations could be made com- 
mensurate with so vast an undertaking. There can be 
little doubt as to the impression made on the bold spirit of 
Cortes, on which difficulties ever operated as incentives 
rather than discouragements to enterprise. But he pru- 
dently said nothing — at least in public — preferring that 
so important a movement should flow from the determina- 
tion of his whole army, rather than from his own individual 
impulse. 

Meanwhile the soldiers suffered greatly from the incon- 
veniences of their position amidst burning sands and the 
pestilent effluvia of the neighbouring marshes, while the 
venomous insects of these hot regions left them no repose, 
day or night. Thirty of their number had already sickened 
and died ; a loss that could ill be afforded by the little 
band. To add to their troubles, the coldness of the 
Mexican chiefs had extended to their followers ; and the 
supplies for the camp were not only much diminished, but 
the prices set on them were exorbitant. The position was 
equally unfavourable for the shipping, which lay in an open 
roadstead, exposed to the fury of the first norte which 
should sweep the Mexican Gulf. 

The general w^as induced by these circumstances to 
dispatch two vessels, under Francisco de Montejo, with 
the experienced Alaminos for his pilot, to explore the 
coast in a northerly direction, and see if a safer port and 
more commodious quarters for the army could not be found 
there. 

After the lapse of ten days the Mexican envoys returned. 
They entered the Spanish quarters with the same formality 
as on the former visit, bearing with them an additional 
present of rich stuffs and metallic ornaments, which, 
though inferior in value to those before brought, were 
estimated at three thousand ounces of gold. Besides 
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these, there were four precious stones of a considerable 
size, resembling emeralds, called by the natives chalchuites, 
each of which, as they assured the Spaniards, was worth 
more than a load of gold, and was designed as a mark of 
particular respect for the Spanish monarch. Unfortun- 
ately they were not worth as many loads of earth in 
Europe. 

Montezuma’s answer was in substance the same as before. 
It contained a positive prohibition for the strangers to 
advance nearer to the capital ; and expressed the confi- 
dence that, now they had obtained what they had most 
desired, they would return to their own country without 
unnecessary delay. Cortes received this unpalatable re- 
sponse courteously, though somewhat coldly, and, turning 
to his officers, exclaimed, ‘ This is a rich and powerful 
prince indeed ; yet it shall go hard but we will one day 
pay him a visit in his capital ! ’ 

While they were conversing, the bell struck for vespers. 
At the sound, the soldiers, throwing themselves on their 
knees, offered up their orisons before the largo wooden 
cross planted in tlie sands. As the Aztec chiefs gazed with 
curious surprise, Cortes thought it a favourable occasion 
to impress them with what he conceived to be a principal 
object of his visit to the country. Father Olmedo accord- 
inglycxpounded, as briefly and clearly as ho could, the great 
doctrines of Christianity, touching on the Atonement, the 
Passion, and the Resurrection, and concluding with assur- 
ing his astonished audience that it was their intention to 
extirpate the idolatrous practices of the nation, and to sub- 
stitute the pure worship of the true God. He then put into 
their hands a little image of the Virgin with the infant Re- 
deemer, requesting them to place it in their temples instead 
of their sanguinary deities. How far the Aztec lords com- 
prehended the mysteries of the Faith, as conveyed through 
the double version of Aguilar and Marina, or how well 
they perceived the subtle distinctions between their own 
images and those of the Roman Church, we are not in- 
formed. There is reason to fear, however, that the seed 
fell on barren ground ; for, when the homily of the good 
father ended, they withdrew with an air of dubious reserve 
very different from their friendly manners at the first 
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interview. The same night every hut was deserted by the 
natives, and the Spaniards saw themselves suddenly cut 
off from supplies in the midst of a desolate wilderness. 
The movement had so suspicious an appearance that 
Cort^ apprehended an attack would be made on his 
quarters, and took precautions accordingly. But none 
was meditated. 

The army was at length cheered by the return of Montejo 
from his exploring expedition, after an absence of twelve 
days. He had run down the Gulf as far as Panuoo, where 
he experienced such heavy gales, in attempting to double 
that headland, that he was driven back, and had nearly 
foundered. In the whole course of the voyage he had 
found only one place tolerably sheltered from the north 
winds. Fortunately, the adjacent country, well watered 
by fresh, running streams, afforded a favourable position 
for the camp ; and thither, after some deliberation, it was 
determined to repair. 


CHAPTER VII 

TBOUBLKS IN THE CAMP — ^TLAN OF A COLONS — MANAGEMENT OP 
CORTES — MARCH TO CEMPOALLA. — PROCEEDINGS WITH THE 
NATIVES — FOUNDATION OF VERA CRUZ 

1519 

There is no situation which tries so severely the patience 
and discipline of the soldier as a life of idleness in camp, 
where his thoughts, instead of being bent on enterprise and 
action, are fastened on himself and the inevitable priva- 
tions and dangers of his condition. This was particularly 
the case in t he present instance, where, in addition to the 
evils of a scanty subsistence, the troops suffered from 
excessive heat , swarms of venomous insects, and the other 
annoyances of a sultry climate. They were, moreover, far 
from possessing the character of regular forces, trained to 
subordination under a commander whom they had long 
been taught to reverence and obey. They were soldiers 
of fortune, embarked with him in an adventure in which 
all seemed to have an equal stake, and they regarded their 
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captain — ^the captain of a day — as little more than an 
equal. 

There was a growing discontent among the men at their 
longer residence in this strange land. They were still more 
dissatisfied on learning the general’s intention to remove 
to the neighbourhood of the port discovered by Montejo. 
‘ It was time to return they said, ‘ and report what had 
been done to the governor of Cuba, and not linger on these 
barren shores until they had brought the whole Mexican 
empire on their heads ! ’ Cort^ evaded their importu- 
nities as well as he could, assuring them there was no cause 
for despondency. ‘ Everything so far had gone on pros- 
f)erously, and, when they had taken up a more favourable 
position, there was no reason to doubt they might still 
continue the same profitable intercourse with the natives.’ 

While this was passing, five Indians made their appear- 
ance in the camp one morning, and were brought to the 
general’s tent. Their dress and whole appearance were 
different from those of the Mexicans. They wore rings of 
gold and gems of a bright blue stone in their ears and 
nostrils, while a gold leaf delicately wrought was attached 
to the under lip. Marina was unable to comprehend their 
language ; but, on her addressing them in Aztec, two of 
them, it was found, could converse in that tongue. They 
said they were natives of Cempoalla, the chief town of the 
Totonacs, a powerful nation who had come upon the great 
plateau many centuries back, and descending its eastern 
slope, settled along the sierras and broad plains which 
skirt the Mexican Gulf towards the north. Their country 
was one of the recent conquests of the Aztecs, and they 
experienced such vexatious oppressions from their con- 
querors as made them very impatient of the yoke. They 
informed Cort^ of these and other particulars. The 
fame of the Spaniards had reached their master, who sent 
these messengers to request the presence of the wonderful 
strangers in his capital. 

This communication was eagerly listened to by the 
general, who, it will be remembered, was possessed of none 
of those facts, laid before the reader, respecting the internal 
condition of the kingdom, which he had no reason to 
suppose other than strong and united. An important 
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truth now flashed on his mind, as his quick eye descried 
in this spirit of discontent a potent lever by the aid of 
which he might hope to overturn this barbaric empire. 
He received the mission of the Totonacs most graciously, 
and, after informing himself, as far as possible, of their 
dispositions and resources, dismissed them with presents, 
promising soon to pay a visit to their lord. 

Meanwhile, his personal friends, among whom may be 
particularly mentioned Alonso Hernandez Puertocarrero, 
Christoval de Olid, Alonso de Avila, Pedro de Alvarado and 
his brothers, were very busy in persuading the troops to 
take such measures as should enable Cort^ to go forward 
in those ambitious plans for which he had no warrant 
from the powers of Velasquez. ‘To return now’, they 
said, ‘ was to abandon the enterprise on the threshold, 
which, under such a leader, must conduct to glory and 
incalculable riches. To return to Cuba would be to sur- 
render to the greedy governor the little gains they had 
already got. The only w^ay was to persuade the general 
to establish a permanent colony in the country, the 
government of which would take the conduct of matters 
into its own hands, and provide for the interests of its 
members. It was true, Cortes had no such authority from 
Velasquez. But the interests of the Sovereigns, which 
were paramount to every other, imperatively demanded it.’ 

These conferences could not be conducted so secretly, 
though held by night, as not to reach the ears of the 
friends of Velasquez. They remonstrated against the pro- 
ceedings, as insidious and disloyal. They accused the 
general of instigating them ; and, calling on him to take 
measures w'ithout delay for the return of the troops to 
Cuba, announced their own intention to depart, with such 
followers as still remained true to the governor. 

Cortes, instead of taking umbrage at this high-handed 
proceeding, or even answering in the same haughty tone, 
mildly replied, ‘ that nothing was further from his desire 
than to exceed his instructions. He, indeed, preferred to 
remain in the country and continue his profitable inter- 
course with the natives. But, since the army thought 
otherwise, he should defer to their opinion, and give orders 
to return, as they desired.* On the following morning 
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proclamation was made for the troops to hold themselves 
in readiness to embark at once on board the fleet, which 
was to sail for Cuba. 

Great was the sensation caused by their general’s order. 
Even many of those before clamorous for it, with the usual 
caprice of men whose wishes are too easily gratified, now 
regretted it. The partisans of Cortes were loud in their 
remonstrances. ‘ They were betrayed by the general,’ 
they cried, and thronging round his tent, called on him to 
countermand his orders. ‘ We came here,’ said they, 
‘ expecting to form a settlement, if the state of the country 
authorized it. Now it seems you have no warrant from 
the governor to make one. But there are interests, higher 
than those of V^elasquez, which demand it. These terri- 
tories are not his property, but were discovered for the 
Sovereigns ; and it is necessary to plant a colony to watch 
over their interests, instead of wasting time in idle barter, 
or, still worse, of returning, in the present state of affairs, 
to Cuba. If you refuse,’ they concluded, ‘ we shall protest 
against your conduct as disloyal to their Highnesses.* 

Cortes received this remonstrance with the embarrassed 
air of one by whom it was altogether unexpected. He 
modestly requested time for deliberation, and promised 
to give his answer on the following day. At the time 
appointed, he called the troops together, and made them 
a brief address. ‘ There was no one,’ he said, ‘ if he knew 
his own heart, more deeply devoted than himself to the 
welfare of his Sovereigns and the glory of the Spanish 
name. He had not only expended his all, but incurred 
heavy debts, to meet the charges of this expedition, and 
had hoped to reimburse himself by continuing his traffic 
with the Mexicans. But, if the soldiers thought a different 
course advisable, he was ready to postpone his own advan- 
tage to the good of the state.’ He concluded by declaring 
his willingness to take measures for settling a colony in 
the name of the Spanish SovereignSy and to nominate a 
magistracy to preside over it. 

For the alcaldes he selected Puertocarrero and Montejo, 
the former cavalier his fast friend, and the latter the friend 
of Velasquez, and chosen for that very reason ; a stroke of 
policy which perfectly succeeded. The regidores, alguacil. 
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treasurer, and other functionaries, were then appointed, 
all of them his personal friends and adherents. They 
were regularly sworn into office, and the new city re- 
ceived the title of Villa. Rica de Vera Cruz, ‘ The Rich 
Town of the True Cross a name which was considered 
as happily intimating that union of spiritual and temporal 
interests to which the arms of the Spanish adventurers in 
the New World were to be devoted. Thus, by a single 
stroke of the pen, as it were, the camp was transformed into 
a civil community, and the whole framework and even 
title of the city were arranged before the site of it had been 
settled. 

The new municipality were not slow in coming together ; 
when Cortes presented himself, cap in hand, before that 
august body, and, laying the powers of Velasquez on the 
table, respectfully tendered the resignation of his office of 
captain-general, ‘ which, indeed,’ he said, ‘ had neces- 
sarily expired, since the authority of the governor was now 
superseded by that of the magistracy of Villa Rica de Vera 
Cruz He then, with a profound obeisance, left the apart- 
ment. 

The council, after a decent time spent in deliberation, 
again requested his presence. ‘ There was no one,’ they 
said, ‘ who, on mature reflection, appeared to them so well 
qualified to take charge of the interests of the community, 
both in peace and in war, as himself ; and they unani- 
mously named him, in behalf of their Catholic Highnesses, 
captain-general and chief justice of the colony.’ He was 
further empowered to draw, on his own account, one-fifth 
of the gold and silver w'hich might hereafter be obtained 
by commerce or conquest from the natives. Thus clothed 
with supreme civil and military jurisdiction, Cort^ was 
not backward in exerting *his authority. He found 8j)eedy 
occasion for it. 

The transactions above described had succeeded each 
other so rapidly that the governor’s party seemed to be 
taken by surprise, and had formed no plan of opposition. 
When the last measure was carried, however, they broke 
forth into the most indignant and opprobrious invectives, 
denouncing the whole as a systematic conspiracy against 
Velasquez. These accusations led to recrimination from 
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the soldiers of the other side, until from words they nearly 
proceeded to blows. Some of the principal cavaliers, 
among them Velasquez de Leon, a kinsman of the governor, 
Escobar his page, and Diego de Ordaz, were so active in 
instigating these turbulent movements that Cort6s took 
the bold measure of putting them all in irons, and sending 
them on board the vessels. He then dispersed the common 
file by detaching many of them, with a strong party under 
Alvarado, to forage the neighbouring country, and bring 
home provisions for the destitute camp. 

During their absence, every argument that cupidity or 
ambition could suggest was used to win the refractory to 
his views. Promises, and even gold, it is said, were liber* 
ally lavished ; till, by degrees, their understandings were 
opened to a clearer view of the merits of the case. And 
when the foraging party reappeared with abundance of 
poultry and vegetables, and the cravings of the stomach — 
that great laboratory of disaffection, whether in camp or 
capital — were appeased, good humour returned with good 
cheer, and the rival factions embraced one another as com- 
panions-in-arms, pledged to a common cause. Even the 
high-mettled hidalgos on board the vessels did not long 
withstand the general tide of reconciliation, but one by 
one gave in their adhesion to the new government. What 
is more remarkable is, that this forced conversion was not 
a hollow one, but from this time forward several of these 
very cavaliers became the most steady and devoted parti- 
sans of Cortes. 

Such was the address of this extraordinary man, and 
such the ascendancy which in a few months he had acquired 
over these wild and turbulent spirits ! By this ingenious 
transformation of a military into a civil community, he had 
secured a new and effectual basis for future operations. 
He might now go forward without fear of check or control 
from a superior — at least from any other superior than the 
Crown, under which alone he held his commission. In 
accomplishing this, instead of incurring the charge of 
usurpation or of transcending his legitimate powers, he 
had transferred the responsibility, in a great measure, to 
those who had imposed on him the necessity of action. 
By this step, moreover, he had linked the fortunes of his 
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followers indissolubly with his own. They had taken their 
chance with him, and, whether for weal or for woe, must 
abide the consequences. He was no longer limited to the 
narrow concerns of a sordid traffic, but, sure of their co- 
operation, might now boldly meditate, and gradually dis- 
close, those lofty schemes which he had formed in his own 
bosom for the conquest of an empire.^ 

Harmony being thus restored, Cortes sent his heavy guns 
on board the fleet, and ordered it to coast along the shore 
to the north as far as Chiahuitsala, the town near which 
the destined port of the new city was situated : proposing 
himself, at the head of his troops, to visit Cempoalla, on 
the march. The road lay for some miles across the dreary 
plains in the neighbourhood of the modern Vera Cruz. In 
this sandy waste no signs of vegetation met their eyes, 
which, however, were occasionally refreshed by glimpses 
of the blue Atlantic, and by the distant view of the mag- 
nificent Orizaba, towering with his spotless diadem of snow 
far above his colossal brethren of the Andes. As they 
advanced, the country gradually assumed a greener and 
richer aspect. They crossed a river, probably a tributary 
of the Rio de la Antigua, with difficulty, on rafts, and on 
some broken canoes that were lying on the banks. They 
now came in view of very different scenery — wide-rolling 
plains covered with a rich carpet of verdure, and over- 
shadowed by groves of cocoas and feathery palms, among 
whose tall, slender stems were seen deer and various wild 
animals with which the Spaniards were unacquainted. 
Some of the horsemen gave chase to the doer, and wounded, 
but did not succeed in killing them. They saw, also, 
pheasants and other birds ; among them the wild turkey, 
the pride of the American forest, which the Spaniard 
described as a species of peacock. 

On their route they passed through some deserted vil- 

‘ This may appear rather indifferent logic to those who consider 
that Cortes appointed the ve^ body, who, in turn, appointed him 
to the command. But the affectation of legal forms afforded him 
a thin varnish for his proceedings, which served his purpose, for the 
present at least, with the troops. For the future he trusted to his 
good star — in other words, to the success of his enterprise, to vindi- 
cate his conduct to the Emperor. He did not miscalculate. 
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lages, in which were Indian temples, where they found 
censers and other sacred utensils, and manuscripts of the 
agave fibre, containing the picture-writing, in which, pro- 
bably, their religious ceremonies were recorded. They now 
beheld, also, the hideous spectacle, with which they became 
afterwards familiar, of the mutilated corpses of victims who 
had been sacrificed to the accursed deities of the land. 
The Spaniards turned with loathing and indignation from 
a display of butchery which formed so dismal a contrast 
to the fair scenes of nature by which they were surrounded. 

They held their course along the banks of the river, 
towards its source, when they were met by twelve Indians, 
sent by the cacique of Cempoalla to show them the way 
to his residence. At night they bivouacked in an open 
meadow, where they were well su})plied with provisions 
by their nc^w friends. They left the stream on the following 
morning, and, striking northerly across the country, came 
upon a wide expanse of luxuriant plains and woodland, 
glowing in all the splendour of tropical vegetation. The 
branches of the stately trees were gaily festooned with 
clustering vines of the dark-purple grape, variegated con- 
volvuli, and other flowering parasites of the most brilliant 
dyes. The undergrowth of prickly aloe, matted with wild 
rose and honeysuckle, madein many placesan almost imper- 
vious thicket. Amid this wdldemess of sweet-smelling buds 
and blossoms fluttered numerous birds of the parrot tribe, 
and clouds of butterflies, whose gaudy colours, nowhere so 
gorgeous as in the tierra caliente, rivalled those of the 
vegetable creation ; while birds of exquisite song, the scarlet 
cardinal and the marvellous mocking-bird, thatcomprehends 
in his own notes the whole music of a forest, filled the air 
with delicious melody. — ^The hearts of the stem Conquerors 
were not very sensible to the beauties of nature. But the 
magical charms of the scenery drew forth unbounded ex- 
pressions of delight, and as they wandered through this 
‘terrestrial paradise’, as they called it, they fondly com- 
pared it to the fairest regions of their own sunny land.^ 

* The following poetical apostrophe, by Lord Morpeth, to the 
scenery of Cuba, equally applicable to that of the (terra caHerUe^ will 
give the reader a more animated picture of the glories of these 
sunny climes, than my own prose can. The verses, which have never 
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As they approached the Indian city they saw abundant 
signs of cultivation in the trim gardens and orchards that 
lined both sides of the road. They were now met by 
parties of the natives of either sex, who increased in 
numbers with every step of their progress. The women, 
as well as men, mingled fearlessly among the soldiers, 
bearing bunches and wreaths of flowers, with which they 
decorated the neck of the general’s charger, and hung a 
chaplet of roses about his helmet. Flowers were the 
delight of this people. They bestowed much care in their 
cultivation, in which they were well seconded by a climate 
of alternate heat and moisture, stimulating the soil to the 
spontaneous production of every form of vegetable life. 
The same reftned taste, as we shall see, prevailed among 
the warlike Aztecs, and has survived the degradation of 
the nation in their descendants of the present day.^ 

Many of the women appeared, from their richer dross 
and numerous attendants, to be persons of rank. They 
were clad in robes of fine cotton, curiously coloured, which 
reached from the neck — in the inferior orders, from the 
waist — to the ankles. The men wore a sort of mantle of 
the same material, d la Morisca, in the Moorish fashion, 

been published, breathe the generous sentiment characteristic of 
their noble author. 

*Ye tropic forests of unfading green, 

Where the palm tapers and the orange glows. 

Where the light bamboo weaves her feathery screen, 

And her far shade the matchless ceiha throws ! 

*Ye cloudless ethers of unchanging blue, 

Save where the rosy streaks of eve give way 
To the clear sapphire of your midnight hue, 

The burnish’d azure of your perfect day ! 

*Yet tell me not my native skies are bleak, 

That flush’d with liquid wealth no cane-fields ware ; 

For Virtue pines and Manhood dares not speak, 

And Nature’s glories brighten round the Slave.’ 

* ‘ The same love of flowers,’ observes one of the most delightful 
of modern travellers, ‘distinguishes the natives now, as in the times 
of Cortes. And it presents a strange anomaly,’ she adds, with her 
usual acutoness ; ‘ this love of flowers having existed along with 
their sanguinary worship and barbarous sacrifices.’ — Madame 
Caldkron ub la Barca, Life in Mexico. 
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over their shoulders, and belts or sashes about the loins. 
Both sexes had jewels and ornaments of gold round their 
necks, while their ears and nostrils were perforated with 
rings of the same metal. 

Just before reaching the town, some horsemen who had 
ridden in advance returned with the amazing intelligence 
‘ that they had been near enough to look within the gates, 
and found the houses all plated with burnished silver ! * 
On entering the place, the silver w'as found to be nothing 
more than a brilliant coating of stucco, with which the 
principal buildings were covered ; a circumstance which 
produced much merriment among the soldiers at the ex- 
pense of their credulous comrades. Such ready credulity 
is a proof of the exalted state of their imaginations, which 
were prepared to see gold and silver in every object around 
them. The edifices of the better kind were of stone and 
lime, or bricks dried in the sun ; the poorer were of clay 
and earth. All were thatched with palm- leaves, which, 
though a flimsy roof, apparently, for such structures, were 
so nicely interwoven as to form a very effectual protection 
against the weather. 

The city was said to contain from twenty to thirty 
thousand inhabitants. This is the most moderate com- 
putation, and not improbable.^ Slowly and silently the 
little army paced the narrow and now crowded streets of 
Cempoalla, inspiring the natives with no greater wonder 
than they themselves experienced at the display of a policy 
and refinement so far superior to anything they had wit- 
nessed in the New World. The cacique came out in front 
of his residence to receive them. He was a tall and very 
corpulent man, and advanced leaning on two of his atten- 
dants. He received Cortes and his followers with ^eat 
courtesy ; and, after a brief interchange of civilities, 
assigned the army its quarters in a neighbouring temple, 
into the spacious courtyard of which a number of apart- 
ments opened, affording excellent accommodations for the 
soldiery. 

Here the Spaniards were well supplied with provisions, 

^ The place was gradually abandoned, after the Conquest, for 
others, in a more favourable position, probably, for trade. Its ruins 
were visible at the close of the last century. 
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meat cooked after the fashion of the country, and maize 
made into bread-cakes. The general received, also, a 
present of considerable value from the cacique, consisting 
of ornaments of gold and fine cottons. Notwithstanding 
these friendly demonstrations, Cort6s did not relax his 
habitual vigilance, nor neglect any of the precautions of 
a good soldier. On his route, indeed, he had always 
marched in order of battle, well prepared against surprise. 
In his present quarters, he stationed his sentinels with like 
care, posted his small artillery so as to command the 
entrance, and forbade any soldier to leave the camp with- 
out orders, under pain of death. 

The following morning, Cortes, accompanied by fifty of 
his men, paid a visit to the lord of Cempoalla in his own 
residence. It was a building of stone and lime, standing 
on a steep terrace of earth, and was reached by a flight 
of stone steps. It may have borne resemblance in its 
structure to some of the ancient buildings found in Central 
America. Cortes, leaving his soldiers in the courtyard, 
entered the mansion with one of his ofificers and his fair 
interpreter, Doiia Marina.^ A long conference ensued, 
from which the Spanish general gathered much light re- 
specting the state of the country. He first announced to 
the chief that he was the subject of a great monarch whc* 
dwelt beyond the waters ; that he had come to the Aztec 
shores to abolish the inhuman worship which prevailed 
there, and to introduce the knowledge of the true God. 
The cacique replied that their gods, w^ho sent them the 
sunshine and the rain, were good enough for them ; that 
he was the tributary of a powerful monarch also, whose 
capital stood on a lake far off among the mountains i a 
stem prince, merciless in his exactions, and, in case of 
resistance, or any offence, sure to wTeak his vengeance by 
carrying off their young men and maidens to be sacrificed 
to his deities, Cortes assured him that he would never 
consent to such enormities ; he had been sent by his 
sovereign to redress abuses and to punish the oppressor ; 
and, if the Totonacs would be true to him, he would 
enable them to throw off the detested yoke of the Aztecs, 

* The courteous title of do%a is usually given by the Spanish 
chroniclers to this accomplished Indian. 
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The cacique added that the Totonac territory contained 
about thirty towns and villages, which could muster a 
hundred thousand warriors — a number much exaggerated. 
There were other provinces of the empire, he said, where 
the Aztec rule was equally odious ; and between him and 
the capital lay the warlike republic of Tlascala, which had 
always maintained its independence of Mexico. The fame 
of the Spaniards had gone before them, and he was well 
acquainted with their terrible victory at Tabasco. But 
still he looked with doubt and alarm to a rupture with 
‘ the great Montezuma as he always styled him ; whose 
armies, on the least provocation, would pour down from 
the mountain regions of the west, and, rushing over the 
plaine like a whirlwind, sweep off the wretched people to 
slavery and sacrifice ! 

Cort6s endeavoured to reassure him, by declaring that 
a single Spaniard was stronger than a host of Aztecs. At 
the same time, it was desirable to know what nations 
would co-operate with him, not so much on his account, as 
theirs, that he might distinguish friend from foe, and know 
whom he was to spare in this war of extermination. Having 
raised the confidence of the admiring chief by this comfort- 
able and politic vaunt, he took an affectionate leave, with 
the assurance that he would shortly return and concert 
measures for their future operations, when he had visited 
his ships in the adjoining port, and secured a permanent 
settlement there. 

The intelligence gained by Cortes gave great satisfaction 
to his mind. It confirmed his former views, and showed, 
indeed, the interior of the monarchy to be in a state far 
more distracted than he had supposed. If he had before 
scarcely shrunk from attacking the Aztec empire in the 
true spirit of a knight-errant, with his single arm, as it 
were, what had he now to fear, when one half of the nation 
could be thus marshalled against the other ? In the ex- 
citement of the moment, his sanguine spirit kindled with 
an enthusiasm which overleaped every obstacle. He com- 
municated his own feelings to the officers about him, and, 
before a blow was struck, they already felt as if the banners 
of Spain were waving in triumph from the towers of Monte- 
zuma ! But many a bloody field was to be fought, many 
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a peril and privation to be encountered, before that con- 
summation could be attained. 

Taking leave of the hospitable Indian on the following 
day, the Spaniards took the road to Chiahuitzlan, about 
four leagues distant, near which was the port discovered 
by Montejo, where their ships were now riding at anchor. 
They were provided by the cacique vdth four hundred 
Indian porters, iumenes, as they were called, to transport 
the baggage. These men easily carried fifty pounds’ 
weight five or six leagues in a day. They were in use all 
over the Mexican empire, and the Spaniards found them 
of great service, henceforth, in relieving the troops from 
this part of their duty. They passed through a country 
of the same rich, voluptuous character as that which they 
had lately traversed ; and arrived early next morning at 
the Indian town, perched like a fortress on a bold, rocky 
eminence that commanded the Gulf. Most of the inhabi- 
tants had fled, but fifteen of the principal men remained, 
who received them in a friendly manner, offering the usual 
compliments of flowers and incense. The people of the 
place, losing their fears, gradually returned. While con- 
versing with the chiefs, the Spaniards were joined by the 
worthy cacique of Gempoalla, borne by his men on a litter. 
He eagerly took part in their deliberations. The intelli- 
gence gained here by Cortes confirmed the accoimts already 
gathered of the feelings and resources of the Totonac 
nation. 

In the midst of their conference they were interrupted 
by a movement among the people, and soon afterwards 
five men entered the great square or market-place where 
they were standing. By their lofty port, their peculiar 
and much richer dress, they seemed not to be of the same 
race as these Indians. Their dark glossy hair was tied 
in a knot on the top of the iiead. T^hey had bunches of 
flowers in their hands, and were followed by several atten- 
dants, some bearing wands with cords, others fans, with 
which they brushed away the flies and insects from their 
lordly masters. As these persons passed through the 
place, they cast a haughty look on the Spaniards, scarcely 
deigning to return their salutations. They were imme- 
diately joined, in great confusion, by the Totonac chiefs. 
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who seemed anxious to conciliate them by every kind of 
attention. 

The general, much astonished, inquired of Marina what 
it meant. She informed him they were Aztec nobles, em* 
powered to receive the tribute for Montezuma. Soon 
after, the chiefs returned with dismay painted on their 
faces. They confirmed Marina's statement, adding that 
the Aztecs greatly resented the entertainment afforded the 
Spaniards without the emperor’s permission ; and de- 
manded in expiation twenty young men and women for 
sacrifice to the gods. Cortes showed the strongest indigna- 
tion at this insolence. He required the Totonacs not only 
to refuse the demand, but to arrest the persons of the 
collectors, and throw them into prison. The chiefs hesi- 
tated, but he insisted on it so peremptorily, that they at 
length complied, and the Aztecs were seized, bound hand 
and foot, and placed under a guard. 

In the night the Spanish general procured the escape of 
two of them, and had them brought secretly before him. He 
expressed his regret at the indignity they had experienced 
from the Totonacs ; told them he would provide means for 
their flight, and to-morrow would endeavour to obtain the 
release of their companions. He desired them to report 
this to their master, \\dth assurances of the great regard 
the Spaniards entertained for him, notwithstanding his un- 
generous behaviour in leaving them to j^erish from want 
on his barren shores. He then sent the Mexican nobles 
down to the port, whence they were carried to another 
part of the coast by water, for fear of the violence of the 
Totonacs. These were greatly incensed at the escape of 
the prisoners, and would have sacrificed the remainder at 
once, but for the Spanish commander, who evinced the 
utmost horror at the proposal, and ordered them to be 
sent for safe custody on board the fleet. Soon after, they 
were permitted to join their companions. This artful pro- 
ceeding, so characteristic of the policy of Cort^, had, as 
we shallsee hereafter, all the effect intended on Montezuma. 
It cannot be commended, certainly, as in the true spirit 
of chivalry ; yet it has not wanted its panegyrist among 
the national historians ! 

By order of CoiiAs, messengers were dispatched to the 
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Totonac towns, to report what had been done, calling on 
them to refuse the payment of further tribute to Monte- 
zuma. But there was no need of messengers. The 
alighted attendants of the Aztec lords had fled in every 
direction, bearing the tidings, which spread like wildfire 
through the country, of the daring insult offered to the 
majesty of Mexico. The astonished Indians, cheered wdth 
the sweet hope of regaining their ancient liberty, came in 
numbers to Chiahuitzlan, to see and confer with the for- 
midable strangers. The more timid, dismayed at the 
thoughts of encountering the power of Montezuma, recom- 
mended an embassy to avert his displeasure by timely con- 
cessions. But the dexterous management of Cortes had 
committed them too far to allow any reasonable expecta- 
tion of indulgence from this quarter. After some hesita- 
tion, therefore, it was determined to embrace the protection 
of the Spaniards, and to make one bold effort for the 
recovery of freedom. Oaths of allegiance were taken by 
the chiefs to the Spanish sovereigns, and duly recorded by 
Godoy, the royal notary. Cortes, satisfied with the im- 
portant acquisition of so many vassals to the Crown, set 
out soon after for the destined port, having first promised 
to revisit Cempoalla, where his business was but partially 
accomplished. 

The spot selected for the new city was only half a league 
distant, in a wide and fruitful plain, affording a tolerable 
haven for the shipping. Cortes was not long in deter- 
mining the circuit of the walls, and the sites of the fort, 
granary, town-house, temple, and other public buildings. 
The friendly Indians eagerly assisted, by bringing materials, 
stone, lime, wood, and bricks dried in the sun. Every 
man put his hand to the work. The general laboured 
with the meanest of the soldiers, stimulating their exertions 
by his example, as well as voice. In a few weeks the task 
was accomplished, and a town rose up, which, if not quite 
worthy of the aspiring name it bore, answered most of the 
purposes for which it was intended. It served as a good 
pcHiU d^appui for future operations ; a place of retreat for 
the disabled, as well as for the army in case of reverses ; 
a magazine for stores, and for such articles as might be 
received from or sent to the mother country ; a port for 
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the shipping ; a position of sufficient strength to overawe 
the adjacent country. 

It was the first colony — the fruitful parent of so many 
others — in New Spain. It was hailed with satisfaction by 
the simple natives, who hoped to repose in safety under 
its protecting shadow. Alas ! they could not read the 
future, or they would have found no cause to rejoice in 
this harbinger of a revolution more tremendous than any 
predicted by their bards and prophets. It was not the 
good Qiietzalcoatl who had returned to claim his own again, 
bringing peace, freedom, and civilization in his train. 
Their fetters indeed would be broken, and their wrongs 
be amply avenged on the proud head of the Aztec ; but it 
was to be by that strong arm which should bow down 
equally the oppressor and the oppressed. The light of 
civilization would be poured on their land : but it would 
be the light of a consuming fire, before which their bar- 
baric glory, their institutions, their very existence and 
name as a nation, would wither and become extinct ! 
Their doom was sealed -when the white man had set his 
foot on their soil. 


CHAPTER VIII 

ANOTHER AZTEC EMBASSY — DESTRUCTION OF THE IDOLS — DISPATCHES 
SENT TO SPAIN — CONSPIRACY IN THE CAMP — THE FLEET SUNK 

1519 

While the Spaniards were occupied with their new 
settlement, they were surprised by the presence of an em- 
bassy from Mexico. The account of the imprisonment of 
the royal collectors had spread rapidly through the country. 
When it reached the capital, all were filled with amaze- 
ment at the unprecedented daring of the strangers. In 
Montezuma every other feeling, even that of fear, was 
swallowed up in indignation ; and he showed his wonted 
energy in the vigorous preparations which he instantly 
made to punish his rebellious vassals, and to avenge the 
insult offered to the majesty of the empire. But when the 
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Aztec officers liberated by Cortes reached the capital and 
reported the courteous treatment they had received from 
the Spanish commander, Montezuma’s anger was mitigated, 
and his superstitious fears, getting the ascendancy again, 
induced him to resume his former timid and conciliatory 
policy. He accordingly sent an embassy, consisting of 
two youths, his nephews, and four of the ancient nobles of 
his court, to the Spanish quarters. He provided them, in 
his usual munificent spirit, with a princely donation of gold, 
rich cotton stuffs, and beautiful mantles of the plumaje, 
or feather embroidery. The envoys, on coming before 
Cortes, i)resented him with the articles, at the same time 
offering the acknowledgements of their master for the 
courtesy he had shown in liberating his captive nobles. 
He was surprised and afflicted, howe ver, that the Spaniards 
should have countenanced his faithless vassals in their 
rebellion. He had no doubt they were the strangers whose 
arrival had been so long announced by the oracles, and of 
the same lineage with himself. From deference to them 
he would spare the Totonacs, while they were present. 
But the time for vengeance would come, 

Cortes entertained the Indian chieftains with frank hos- 
pitality. At the same time he took care to make such a 
display of his resources, as while it amused their minds, 
shoula leave a deep impression of his power. He then, 
after a few trifling gifts, dismissed them with a conciliatory 
message to their master, and the assurance that he should 
soon pay his respects to him in his capital, where all mis- 
understanding between them would be readily adjusted. 

The Totonac allies could scarcely credit their senses 
when they gathered the nature of this interview. Not- 
withstanding the presence of the Spaniards, they had 
looked with apprehension to the consequences of their 
rash act ; and their feelings of admiration were heightened 
into awe for the strangers who, at this distance, could 
exercise so mysterious an influence over the terrible 
Montezuma. 

Not long after, the Spaniards received an application 
from the cacique of Cempoalla to aid him in a dispute in 
which he was engaged with a neighbouring city. Cort^ 
marched with a part of his forces to his support. On the 
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route, one Morla, a common soldier, robbed a native of a 
couple of fowls. Cortes, indignant at this violation of his 
orders before his face, and aware of the importance of 
maintaining a reputation for good faith with his allies, 
commanded the man to be hung up at once by the road- 
side, in face of the whole army. Fortunately for the poor 
wretch, Fedro dc Alvarado, the future conqueror of 
Quiche, was present, and ventured to cut down the body 
while there was yet life in it. He probably thought 
enough had been done for example, and the loss of a single 
life, unnecessarily, was more than the little band could 
afford. The anecdote is characteristic, as showing the 
strict discipline maintained by Cortes over his men and the 
freedom assumed by his captains, who regarded him on 
terms nearly of equality — as a fellow adventurer with 
themselves. This feeling of companionship led to a spirit 
of insubordination among them, which made his own post 
as commander the more delicate and difficult. 

On reaching the hostile city, but a few leagues from the 
coast, they were received in an amicable manner ; and 
Cortes, who was accompanied by his allies, had the satis- 
faction of reconciling these different branches of the Totonac 
family with each other, without bloodshed. He then re- 
turned to Cempoalla, where he was welcomed with joy by 
the people, who were now impressed with as favourable an 
opinion of his moderation and justice, as they had before 
been of his valour. In token of his gratitude, the Indian 
cacique delivered to the general eight Indian maidens, 
richly dressed, wearing collars and ornaments of gold, with 
a number of female slaves to wait on them. They were 
daughters of the principal chiefs, and the cacique requested 
that the Spanish captains might take them as their wives. 
Cortes received the damsels courteously, but told the 
cacique they must first be baptized, as the sons of the 
Church could have no commerce with idolaters. He then 
declared that it was a great object of his mission to wean 
the natives from their heathenish abominations, and be- 
sought the Totonac lord to allow his idols to be cast down, 
and the symbols of the true faith to be erected in their 
place. 

To this the other answered as before, that his gods were 
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good enough for him ; nor could all the persuasion of the 
general, nor the preaching of Father Olmedo, induce him 
to acquiesce. Mingled with his polytheism he had con- 
ceptions of a Supreme and Infinite Being, Creator of the 
Universe, and his darkened understanding could not com- 
prehend how such a Being could condescend to take the 
form of humanity, with its infirmities and ills, and wander 
about on earth, the voluntary victim of persecution from 
the hands of those whom his breath had called into exist- 
ence. He plainly told the Spaniards that he would resist 
any violence offered to his gods, who would, indeed, avenge 
the act themselves, by the instant destruction of their 
enemies. 

But the zeal of the Christians had mounted too high to 
be cooled by remonstrance or menace. During their resi- 
dence in the land they had witnessed more than once the 
barbarous rites of the natives, their cruel sacrifices of 
human victims, and their disgusting cannibal repasts. 
Their souls sickened at these abominations, and they 
agreed with one voice to stand by their general, when be 
told them, that ‘ Heaven would never smile on their enter- 
prise, if they countenanced such atrocities ; and that, for 
nis own part, he was resolved the Indian idols should be 
demolished that very hour, if it cost him his life.’ To 
postpone the work of conversion was a sin. In the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, the dictates of policy and ordinary 
prudence were alike unheeded. 

Scarcely waiting for his commands, the Spaniards moved 
towards one of the principal teocallis, or temples, which 
rose high on a pyramidal foundation, with a steep ascent 
of stone steps in the middle. The cacique, divining their 
purpose, instantly called his men to arms. The Indian 
warriors gathered from all quarters, with shrill cries and 
clashing of weapons ; while the priests, in their dark cotton 
robes, with dishevelled tresses matted with blood, flowing 
wildly over their shoulders, rushed frantic among the 
natives, calling on them to protect their gods from viola- 
tion ! All was now confusion, tumult, and warlike menace 
where so lately had been peace and the sweet brotherhood 
of nations. 

Cort^is took his usual prompt and decided measures. 
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He caused the cacique and some of the principal inhabit- 
ants and priests to be arrested by his soldiers. He then 
commanded them to quiet the people, for, if an arrow was 
shot against a Spaniard, it should cost every one of them 
his life. Marina, at the same time, represented the mad- 
ness of resistance, and reminded the cacique that, if he 
now alienated the affections of the Spaniards, he would be 
left without a protector against the terrible vengeance of 
Montezuma. Those temporal considerations seem to have 
had more weight with the Totonac chieftain than those of 
a more spiritual nature. He covered his face with his 
hands, exclaiming that the gods would avenge their own 
wrongs. 

The Christians were not slow in availing themselves of 
his tacit acquiescence. Fifty soldiers, at a signal from 
their general, sprang up the great stairway of the temple, 
entered the building on the summit, the walls of which were 
black with human gore, tore the huge wooden idols from 
their foundations and dragged them to the edge of the 
terrace. Their fantastic forms and features, conveying a 
symbolic meaning which was lost on the Spaniards, seemed 
in their eyes only the hideous lineaments of Satan. With 
great alacrity they rolled the colossal monsters down the 
steps of the pyramid, amidst the triumphant shouts of their 
own companions and the groans and lamentations of the 
natives. They then consummated the whole by burning 
them in the presence of the assembled multitude. 

The same effect followed as in Cozumel. The Totonacs, 
finding their deities incapable of preventing or even punish- 
ing this profanation of their shrines, conceived a mean 
opinion of their power compared with that of the myste- 
rious and formidable strangers. The floor and walls of 
the teocalli were then cleansed, by command of Cortes, 
from their foul impurities ; a fresh coating of stucco was 
laid on them by the Indian masons ; and an altar was 
raised, surmounted by a lofty cross, and hung with gar- 
lands of roses. A procession was next formed, in which 
some of the principal Totonac priests, exchanging their 
dark mantles for robes of white, carried lighted candles in 
their hands ; while an image of the Virgin, half smothered 
under the weight of flowers, was borne aloft, and, as the 
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procession climbed the steps of the temple, was deposited 
above the altar. Mass was performed by Father Olmedo, 
and the impressive character of the ceremony and the 
passionate eloquence of the good priest touched the feelings 
of the motley audience, until Indians as well as Spaniards, 
if we may trust the chronicler, were melted into tears and 
audible sobs. The Protestant missionary seeks to en- 
lighten the understanding of his convert by the pale light 
of reason. But the bolder Catholic, kindling the spirit by 
the splendour of the spectacle and by the glowing portrait 
of an agonized Redeemer, sweeps along his hearers in a 
tempest of passion that drowns everything like reflection. 
He has secured his conA^ert, however, by the hold on his 
affections — an easier and more powerful hold with the 
untutored savage, than reason. 

An old soldier named Juan de Torres, disabled by bodily 
infirmity, consented to remain and watch over the sanc- 
tuary and instruct the natives in its services. Cort^ then, 
embracing his Totonac allies, now' brothers in religion as in 
arms, set out once more for the Villa Rica, where he had 
some arrangements to complete, previous to his departure 
for the capital. 

He was surprised to find that a Spanish vessel had 
arrived there in his absence, having on board twelve 
soldiers and two horses. It w'as under the command of 
a captain named Saucedo, a cavalier of the ocean, who had 
followed in the track of Cortes in quest of adventure. 
Though a small, they afforded a very seasonable, body of 
recruits for the little army. By these men the Spaniards 
were informed that Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, had 
lately received a w'arrant from the Sjmnish government to 
establish a colony in the newly-discovered countries. 

Cortes now resolved to put a plan in execution which he 
had been some time meditating. He knew that all the 
late acts of the colony, as well as his own authority, would 
fall to the ground without the royal sanction. He knew, 
too, that the interest of Velasquez, which was great at 
court, would, so soon as he was acquainted with his seces- 
sion, be wholly employed to circumvent and crush him. 
He resolved to anticipate his movements, and to send a 
vessel to Spain, with dispatches addressed to the emperor 
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himself, announcing the nature and extent of his dis- 
coveries, and to obtain, if possible, the confirmation of his 
proceedings. In order to conciliate his master’s good-will, 
he further proposed to send him such a present as should 
suggest lofty ideas of the importance of his own services 
to the crown. To effect this, the royal fifth he considered 
inadequate. He conferred with his officers, and persuaded 
them to relinquish their share of the treasure. At his 
instance, they made a similar application to the soldiers ; 
representing that it was the earnest wish of the general, 
who set the example by resigning his own fifth, equal to 
the share of the crown. It was but little that each man 
was asked to surrender, but the whole would make a 
present worthy of the monarch for whom it was intended. 
By this sacrifice they might hope to secure his indulgence 
for the past, and his favour for the future ; a temporary 
sacrifice, that would be well repaid by the security of the 
rich possessions which awaited them in Mexico. A paper 
was then circulated among the soldiers, which all, who 
were disposed to relinquish their shares, were requested to 
sign. Those who declined should have their claims re- 
sj)ected, and receive the amount due to them. No one 
refused to sign : thus furnishing another example of the 
extraordinary power obtained by Cortes over these rapa- 
cious spirits, who, at his call, surrendered up the very 
treasures which had been the great object of their hazardous 
enterprise ! ^ 

' A complete inventory of the articles received from Montezuma 
is contained in the Carta de Vera Cruz. The following are a few 
of the items : 

Two collars made of gold and precious stones. 

A hundred ounces of gold ore, that their Highnesses might see in 
what state the gold came from the mines. 

Tw'O birds made of green feathers, with feet, beaks, and eyes of 
gold ; and, in the same piece with them, animals of gold, resembling 
snails. 

A large alligator’s head of gold. 

A bird of green feathers, with feet, beak, and eyes of gold. 

Tw'O birds made of thread and featherwork, having the quills of 
their wings and tails, their feet, eyes, and the ends of their beaks, 
of gold; standing u^n two reedfs covered with gold, which are 
rai^ on balls of featherwork and gold embroidery, one white and 
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He accompanied this present with a letter to the 
emperor, in which he gave a full account of all that had 
befallen him since his departure from Cuba ; of his various 
discoveries, battles, and traffic with the natives ; their 
conversion to Christianity ; his strange perils and suffer- 
ings ; many particulars respecting the lands he had visited, 
and such as he could collect in regard to the great Mexican 
monarchy and its sovereign. He stated his difficulties 
with the governor of Cuba, the proceedings of the army in 
reference to colonization, and besought the emperor to 
confirm their acts, as well as his own authority, expressing 
his entire confidence that he should be able, with the aid 
of his brave followers, to place the Castilian crown in pos- 
session of this great Indian empire. 

This was the celebrated First Letter ^ as it is called, of 
Cort6s, which has hitherto eluded every search that has 
been made for it in the libraries of Europe. Its existence 
is fully established by references to it, both in his own 
subsequent letters and in the writings of contemporaries. 
Its general purport is given by his chaplain, Gomara. The 
importance of the document has doubtless been much over- 
rated ; and, should it ever come to light, it will probably 
be found to add little of interest to the matter contained 

the other yellow, with seven tassels of featherwork hanging from each 
of them. 

A large wheel of silver weighing forty murks, and several smaller 
ones of the same metal, 

A box of te.itlierwork embroidered on leather, with a large plate 
of gold, weighing seventy ounces, in the midst. 

Two jjieces of cloth woVen with feathers : another with variegated 
colours ; ami aru)ther worked w'lth black and white figures. 

A large wheel of gold, with figures of strange animals on it, and 
worked wdth tufts of leaves ; weighing 3,800 ounces. 

A fan of variegated featherwork, with thirty-seven rods plated 
with gold. 

Five fans of variegated feathers, four of which have ten, and the 
other thirteen rods, embossed with gold. 

Sixteen shields of precious stones, with feathers of various colours 
hanging from their rims. 

Two pieces of cotton very richly wrought with black and white 
embroiaerv. 

Six shields, each covered with a plate of gold, with something 
resembling a golden mitre in the centre. 
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in the letter from Vera Cruz which has formed the basis 
of the preceding portion of our narrative. He had no 
sources of information beyond those open to the authors 
of the latter document. He was even less full and frank 
in his communications, if it be true that he suppressed 
all notice of the discoveries of his two immediate pre- 
decessors. 

The magistrates of the Villa Rica, in their ejustle, went 
over the same ground with Cort6s ; concluding with an 
emphatic representation of the misconduct of Velasquez, 
whose venality, extortion, and selfish devotion to his per- 
sonal interests, to the exclusion of those of his sovereigns 
as well as of his own followers, they placed in a most clear 
and unenviable light. They implored the government not 
to sanction his interference with the new colony, which 
would be fatal to its welfare, but to commit the under- 
taking to Hernando Cortes, as the man most capable, by 
his experience and conduct, of bringing it to a glorious 
termination. 

With this letter went also another in the name of the 
citizen-soldiers of Villa Rica, tendering their dutiful sub- 
mission to the sovereigns, and requesting the confirmation 
of their proceedings, above all that of Cortes as their 
general. 

The selection of the agents for the mission was a delicate 
matter, as on the result might dej)end the future fortunes 
of the colony and its commander. Cortes entrusted the 
affair to two cavaliers on whom he could rely : Francisco 
de Montejo, the ancient partisan of Velasquez, and Alonso 
Hernandez de Puertocarrero. The latter officer was a near 
kinsman of the Count of Medellin, and it was hoped his high 
connexions might secure a favourable influence at court. 

Together with the treasure, which seemed to verify the 
assertion that ‘ the land teemed with gold as abundantly 
as that whence Solomon drew the same precious metal for 
his temple several Indian manuscripts were sent. Some 
were of cotton, others of the Mexican agave. Their un- 
intelligible characters, says a chronicler, excited little in- 
terest in the Conquerors. As evidence of intellectual 
culture, however, they formed higher objects of interest to 
a philosophic mind than those costly fabrics which attested 
^ 3 
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only the mechanical ingenuity of the nation. Four Indian 
slaves were added as specimens of the natives. They had 
been rescued from the cages in which they were confined 
for sacrifice. One of the best vessels of the fleet was selected 
for the voyage, manned by fifteen seamen, and placed 
under the direction of the pilot Alaminos. He was di- 
rected to hold his course through the Bahama channel, 
north of Cuba, or Femandina, as it was then called, and 
on no account to touch at that island, or any other in the 
Indian Ocean. With these instructions, the good ship took 
its departure on July 26, freighted with the treasures 
and the good wishes of the community of the Villa Rica 
de Vera Cruz. 

After a quick run the emissaries made the island of Cuba, 
and, in direct disregard of orders, anchored before Marien, 
on the northern side of the island. This was done to ac- 
commodate Monte jo, who wished to visit a plantation 
owned by him in the neighbourhood. While off the port, 
a sailor got on shore, and, crossing the island to St. Jago, 
the capital, spread everywhere tidings of the expedition, 
until they reaclu^d the ears of Velasquez. It was the first 
intelligence which had been received of the armament since 
its departure ; and, as the governor listened to the recital, 
it would not be easy to paint the mingled emotions of 
curiosity, astonishment, and wrath, which agitated his 
bosom. In the first sally of passion he poured a storm of 
invective on the heads of his secretary and treasurer, the 
friends of Cortes, who had recommended him as the leader 
of the expedition. After somewhat relieving himself in this 
way, he dispatched two fast-sailing vessels to Marien with 
orders to seize the rebel ship, and, in case of her departure, 
to follow and overtake her. 

But before the ships could reach that port the bird had 
flown, and was far on her way across the broad Atlantic. 
Stung with mortification at this fresh disappointment, 
Velasquez wroto letters of indignant complaint to the 
government at home, and to the fathers of St. Jerome, in 
Mis^niola, demanding redress. He obtained little satis- 
faction from the last. He resolved, however, to take it 
into his own hands, and set about making formidable pre- 
parations for another squadron, which should be more than 
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a match for that under his rebellious officer. He was in- 
defatigable in his exertions, visiting every part of the 
island, and straining all his resources to effect his purpose. 
The preparations were on a scale that necessarily consumed 
many months. 

Meanwhile the little vessel was speeding her prosperous 
way across the waters ; and, after touching at one of the 
Azores, came safely into the harbour of St. Lucar, in the 
month of October. However long it may appear in the 
more perfect nautical science of our day, it was reckoned a 
fair voyage for that. Of what befell the commissioners 
on their arrival, their reoeption at court, and the sensation 
caused by their intelligence, 1 defer the account to a future 
chapter. 

Shortly after the departure of the commissioners an 
affair occurred of a most unpleasant nature. A number of 
persons, with the priest Juan Diaz at their head, ill-affected, 
from some cause or other, towards the administration of 
Cort6s, or not relishing the hazardous expedition before 
them, laid a plan to seize one of the vessels, make the best 
of their way to Cuba, and report to the governor the fate 
of the armament. It was conducted with so much secrecy 
that the party had got their provisions, water, and every- 
thing necessary for the voyage, on board, without detec- 
tion ; when the conspiracy was betrayed on the very night 
they were to sail by one of their own number, who repented 
the part he had taken in it. The general caused the 
persons implicated to be instantly apprehended. An ex 
amination was instituted. The guilt of the parties was 
beyond a doubt. Sentence of death was passed on two of 
the ringleaders ; another, the pilot, was condemned to lose 
his feet, and several others to bo whipped. The priest 
probably the most guilty of the whole, claiming the usual 
benefit of clergy, was permitted to escape. One of those 
condemned to the gallows was named Escudero, the very 
alguacil who, the reader may remember, so stealthily ap 
prehended Cortes before the sanctuary in Cuba. The 
general on signing the death-warrants was heard to exclaim 
‘ Would that I had never learned to write ! ’ It was not 
the first time, it was remarked, that the exclamation had 
been uttered in similar circumstances. 
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The arrangements being now finally settled at the Villa 
Rica» Cortes sent forward Alvarado with a large part of 
the army to Cempoalla, where he soon after joined them 
with the remainder. The late affair of the conspiracy 
seems to have made a deep impression on his mind. It 
showed him that there were timid spirits in the camp on 
whom he could not rely, and who, he feared, might spread 
the seeds of disaffection among their companions. Even 
the more resolute, on any occasion of disgust or disappoint- 
ment hereafter, might falter in purpose, and, getting pos- 
session of the vessels, abandon the enterprise. This was 
already too vast, and the odds were too formidable, to 
authorize expectation of success with diminution of 
numbers. Experience showed that this was always to be 
apprehended, while means of escape were at hand. The 
best chance for success was to cut off these means. — He 
came to the daring resolution to destroy the fleet, without 
the knowledge of his army. 

When arrived at Cempoalla, he communicated his de- 
sign to a few of his devoted adherents, who entered 
warmly into his views. Through them he readilj^ per- 
suaded the pilots, by means of those golden arguments 
which weigh more than any other with ordinary minds, to 
make such a report of the condition of the fleet as suited 
his purpose. The ships, they said, were grievously racked 
by the heavy gales they had encountered, and, what was 
worse, the worms had eaten into their sides and bottoms 
until most of them were not seaworthy, and some, indeed, 
could scarcely now be kept afloat. 

Cort6s received the communication with surprise ; ‘ for 
he could well dissemble ’ , observes Las Casas, with his usual 
friendly comment, ‘ when it suited his interests.’ ‘ If it 
be so,’ he exclaimed, ‘ we must make the best of it ! 
Heaven’s will be done ! ’ He then ordered five of the 
worst-conditioned to be dismantled, their cordage, sails, 
iron, and whatever was movable, to be brought on shore, 
and the ships to be sunk. A survey was made of the 
others, and, on a similar report, four more were condemned 
in the same manner. Only one small vessel remained I 

When the intelligence reached the troops in Cempoalla 
it caused the deepest consternation. They saw themselves 
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cut off by a single blow from friends, family, country ! 
The stoutest hearts quailed before the prospect of being 
thus abandoned on a hostile shore, a handful of men 
arrayed against a formidable empire. When the news 
arrived of the destruction of the five vessels first con- 
demned, they had acquiesced in it, as a necessary measure, 
knowing the mischievous activity of the insects in these 
tropical seas. But, w'hen this was followed by the loss of 
the remaining four, suspicions of the truth flashed on their 
minds. They felt they were betrayed. Murmurs, at first 
deep, swelled louder and louder, menacing open mutiny. 
‘ Their general,’ they said, ‘ had led them like cattle to be 
butchered in the shambles ! ’ The affair wore a most 
alarming aspect. In no situation was Cortes ever exposed 
to greater danger from his soldiers. 

His presence of mind did not desert him at this crisis. 
He called his men together, and employing the tones of 
persuasion rather than authority, assured them that a sur- 
vey of the ships showed they were not fit for service. If 
he had ordered them to be destroyed, they should consider, 
also, that his was the greatest sacrifice, for they were his 
property — all, indeed, he possessed in the world. The 
troops, on the other hand, would derive one great advan- 
tage from it, by the addition of a hundred able-bodied 
recruits, before required to man the vessels. But, even if 
the fleet had l)een saved, it could have been of little service 
in their present expedition ; since they would not need it 
if they succeeded, while they would be too far in the 
interior to profit by it if they failed. He besought them 
to turn their thoughts in another direction. To be thus 
calculating chances and means of escape was unworthy of 
brave souls. They had set their hands to the work ; to 
look back, as they advanced, w’ould be their ruin. They 
had only to resume their former confidence in themselves 
and their general, and success was certain. ‘ As for me,’ 
he concluded, ‘ I have chosen my part. I will remain here 
while there is one to bear me company. If there be any 
so craven as to shrink from sharing the dangers of our 
glorious enterprise, let them go home, in God’s name. 
There is still one vessel left. Let them take that and 
return to Cuba. They can tell there how they deserted 
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their commander and their comrades, and patiently wait 
till we return loaded with the spoils of the Aztecs.’ 

The politic orator had touched the right chord in the 
bosoms of the soldiers. As he spoke, their resentment 
gradually died away. The faded visions of future riches 
and glory, rekindled by his eloquence, again floated before 
their imaginations. The first shock over, they felt ashamed 
of their temporary distrust. The enthusiasm for their 
leader revived, for they felt that under his banner only 
they could hope for victory ; and they testified the re- 
vulsion of their feelings by making the air ring with their 
shouts, ‘ To Mexico ! to Mexico ! ’ 

The destruction of his fleet by Cortes is perhaps the 
most remarkable passage in the life of this remarkable 
man. History indeed affords examples of a similar 
expedient in emergencies somewhat similar ; but none 
where the chances of success were so precarious, and defeat 
would be so disastrous.^ Had he failed, it might well seem 
an act of madness. Yet it was the fruit of deliberate 
calculation. He had set fortune, fame, life itself, all upon 
the cast, and must abide the issue. There was no alterna- 
tive in his mind but to succeed or perish. The measure 
he adopted greatly increased the chance of success. But 
to carry it into execution, in the face of an incensed and 
desperate soldiery, was an act of resolution that has few 
parallels in history. 

^ Perhaps the most remarkable of these examples is that of Julian, 
who, in his unfortunate Assyrian invasion, burnt the fleet which had 
carried him up the Tifjris. The story is told by Gibbon, who shows 
very satisfactorily that, tlie fleet would have proved a hindrance 
rather than a help to the emj)eror in his further progress. 
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EMBASSY TO TLASCALA 


1519 

While at Cempoalla, Cortes received a message from 
Escalante, his commander at Villa Rica, informing him 
there were four strange ships hovering olf the coast, and 
that they took no notice of his repeated signals. This 
intelligence greatly alarmed the general, who feared they 
might be a squadron sent by the governor of Cuba to inter- 
fere with his movements. In much haste, he set out at 
the head of a few horsemen, and, ordering a party of light 
infantry to follow, posted back to Villa Rica. The rest of 
the army he left in charge of Alvarado and of Gonzalo 
de Sandoval, a young officer, who had begun to give evi- 
dence of the uncommon qualities which have secured to 
him so distinguished a rank among the conquerors of 
Mexico. 

Escalante would have persuaded the general, on his 
reaching the town, to take some rest, and allow him to go 
in search of the strangers ; but Cortds replied with the 
homely proverb, ‘A wounded hare takes no nap’, and, 
without stopping to refresh himself or his men, pushed on 
three or four leagues to the north, where he understood the 
ships were at anchor. On the way he fell in with three 
Spaniards, just landed from them. To his eager inquiries 
whence they came, they replied that they belonged to a 
squadron fitted out by Francisco de Garay, governor of 
Jamaica. This person, the year previous, had visited the 
Florida coast, and obtained from Spain — where he had 
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some interest at court — authority over the countries he 
might discover in that vicinity. The three men, consisting 
of a notary and two witnesses, had been sent on shore to 
warn their countrymen imder Cortes to desist from what 
was considered an encroachment on the territories of 
Garay. Probably neither the governor of Jamaica nor 
his officers had any very precise notion of the geography 
and limits of these territories. 

Cortes saw at once there was nothing to apprehend from 
this quarter. He would have been glad, however, if he 
could, by any means, have induced the crews of the ships 
to join his expedition. He found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the notary and his companions. But when he came 
in sight of the vessels, the people on board, distrusting the 
good terms on which their comrades appeared to be with 
the Spaniards, refused to send their boat ashore. In this 
dilemma Cort6s had recourse to a stratagem. 

He ordered three of his own men to (‘xchange dresses 
with the new-comers. He then drew off his little band in 
sight of the vessels, affecting to return to the city. In the 
night, however, he came back to the same place, and lay 
in ambush, directing the disguised Spaniards, when the 
morning broke, and they could be discerned, to make 
signals to those on board. The artifice succeeded. A boat 
put off, filled w’ith armed men, and three or four leaped on 
shore. But they soon detected the deceit, and Cortes, 
springing from his ambush, made them prisoners. Their 
comrades in the boat, alarmed, pushed off at once for the 
vessels, which soon got under w^eigh, leaving those on shore 
to their fate. Thus ended the affair. Cortes returned to 
Cempoalla, with the addition of half a dozen able-bodied 
recruits, and, what w^as of more importance, relieved in his 
own mind from the apprehension of interference with his 
operations. 

He now made arrangements for his speedy departure 
from the Totonac capital. The forces reserved for the 
expedition amounted to about four hundred foot and 
fifteen horse, with seven pieces of artillery. He obtained, 
also, thirteen hundred Indian warriors, and a thousand 
iamancs, or porters, from the cacique of Cempoalla, to drag 
the guns and transport the baggage. He took forty more 
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of their principal men as hostages, as well as to guide him 
on the way, and serve him by their counsels among the 
strange tribes he was to visit. They were, in fact, of 
essential service to him throughout the march. 

The remainder of his Spanish force he left in garrison at 
Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, the command of which he had 
entrusted to the alguacil Juan de Escalante, an officer 
devoted to his interests. The selection was judicious. It 
was important to place there a man who would resist any 
hostile interference from his European rivals, on the one 
hand, and maintain the present friendly relations with the 
natives, on the other. Cortes recommended the Totonac 
chiefs to apply to this officer in case of any difficulty, 
assuring them that, so long as they remained faithful to 
their new sovereign and religion, they should find a sure 
protection in the Spaniards. 

Before marching, the general spoke a few words of en- 
couragement to his own men. He told them they were 
now to embark in earnest on an enterprise which had been 
the great object of their desires, and that the blessed 
Saviour would carry them victorious through every battle 
with their enemies. ‘ Indeed,’ he added, ‘ this assurance 
must be our stay, for every other refuge is now cut off but 
that afforded by the providence of God and your own 
stout hearts.’ He ended by comparing their achievements 
to those of the ancient Romans, ‘in phrases of honeyed 
eloquence far beyond anything I can repeat’, says the 
brave and simple-hearted chronicler who heard them. 
Cortes was indeed master of that eloquence which went to 
the soldiers’ hearts. For their sjTnpathies were his, and 
he shared in that romantic spirit of adventure which 
belonged to them. ‘ Wo are ready to obey you,’ they 
cried as with one voice. ‘ Our fortunes, for better or 
worse, are cast with yours.' Taking leave, therefore, of 
their hospitable Indian friends, the little army, buoyant 
with high hopes and lofty plans of conquest, set forward 
on the march to Mexico. 

It was the sixteenth of August 1519. During the first 
day their road lay through the tierra caliente, the beautiful 
land where they had been so long lingering ; the land of the 
vanilla, cochineal, cacao, (not till later days of the orange 
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and the sugar-cane,) products which, indigenous to Mexico, 
have now become the luxuries of Europe ; the land where 
the fruits and the flowers chase one another in unbroken 
circle through the year ; where the gales are loaded with 
perfumes till the sense aches at their sweetness ; and the 
groves are filled with many-coloured birds, and insects 
whose enamelled wings glisten like diamonds in the bright 
sun of the tropics. Such are the magical splendours of this 
paradise of the senses. Yet Nature, who generally works 
in a spirit of compensation, has provided one here ; since 
the same burning sun which quickens into life these glories 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, calls forth the 
pestilent malaria, with its train of bilious disorders un- 
known to the cold skies of the North. The season in which 
the Spaniards were there, the rainy months of summer, 
was precisely that in which the vdmito rages with greatest 
fury ; when the European stranger hardly ventures to set 
his foot on shore, still less to linger there a day. We find 
no mention made of it in the records of the Conquerors, nor 
any notice, indeed, of an uncommon mortality. The fact 
doubtless corroborates the theory of those who postpone 
the appearance of the yellow fever till long after the 
occupation of the country by the whites. It proves, at 
least, that, if existing before, it must have been in a very 
much mitigated form. 

After some leagues of travel over roads made nearly 
impassable by the summer rains, the troops began the 
gradual ascent — more gradual on the eastern than the 
western declivities of the Cordilleras — which leads up to 
the table-land of Mexico. At the close of the second day 
they reached Xalapa, a place still retaining the same Aztec 
name that it has communicated to the drug raised in its 
environs, the medicinal virtues of which are now known 
throughout the world. This town stands midway up the 
long ascent, at an elevation where the vapours from the 
ocean, touching in their westerly progress, maintain a rich 
verdure throu^out the year. Though somewhat infected 
with these marine fogs, the air is usually bland and salu- 
brious. The wealthy resident of the lower remons retires 
here for safety in the heats of summer, and wie traveller 
hails its groves of oak with delight, as announcing that he 
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is above the deadly influence of the vdmito. From this 
delicious spot the Spaniards enjoyed one of the grandest 
prospects in nature. Before them was the steep ascent — 
much steeper after this point — ^v'hich they were to climb. 
On the right rose the Sierra Madre, girt with its dark belt 
of pines, and its long lines of shadowy hills stretching aw'ay 
in the distance. To the south, in brilliant contrast, stood 
the mighty Orizaba, with his white robe of snow descending 
far down his sides, towering in solitary grandeur, the giant 
spectre of the Andes. Behind them they beheld, unrolled 
at their feet, the magnificent tierra caliente, with its gay 
confusion of meadows, streams, and flowering forests, 
sprinkled over with shining Indian villages ; while a faint 
line of light on the edge of the horizon told them that there 
was the ocean, beyond which were the kindred and country 
they were many of them never more to see. 

Still winding their way upward, amidst scenery as 
different as was the temperature from that of the regions 
below, the army passed through settlements containing 
some hundreds of inhabitants each, and on the fourth day 
reached a ‘ strong town ’, as Cortes terms it, standing on a 
rocky eminence, supposed to be that now known by the 
Mexican name of Naulinco. Here they were hospitably 
entertained by the inhabitants, who were friends of the 
Totonacs. Cortes endeavoured, through Father Olmedo, 
to impart to them some knowledge of Christian truths, 
which were kindly received, and the Spaniards were 
allowed to erect a cross in the place, for the future adora- 
tion of the natives. Indeed, the route of the army might 
be tracked by these emblems of man’s salvation, raised 
wherever a willing population of Indians invited it, suggest- 
ing a very different idea from what the same memorials 
intimate to the traveller in these mountain solitudes in 
our day. 

The troops now entered a rugged defile, the Bishop’s 
Pass, as it is called, capable of easy defence against an 
army. Very soon they experienced a most unwelcome 
change of climate. Cold winds from the mountains, 
mingled with rain, and, as they rose still higher, with driv- 
ing sleet and hail, drenched their garments, and seemed to 
penetrate to their very bones. The Spaniards, indeed, 
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partially covered by their armour and thick jackets of 
quilted cotton, were better able to resist the weather, 
though their long residence in the sultry regions of the 
valley made them still keenly sensible to the annoyance. 
But the poor Indians, natives of the tierra caliente, with 
little protection in the way of covering, sank under the 
rude assault of the elements, and several of them perished 
on the road. 

The aspect of the country was as wild and dreary as the 
climate. Their route wound along the spur of the huge 
Cofre de Perotc, which borrows its name, both in Mexican 
and Castilian, from the coffer-like rock on its summit. It 
is one of the great volcanoes of New Spain. It exhibits 
now, indeed, no vestige of a crater on its top, but abundant 
traces of volcanic action at its base, where acres of lava, 
blackened scoriae, and cinders, proclaim the convulsions 
of nature, while numerous shrubs and mouldering trunks 
of enormous trees, among the crevices, attest the antiquity 
of these events. Working their toilsome way across this 
scene of desolation, the path often led them along the 
borders of precipices, down whose sheer depths of two or 
three thousand feet the shrinking eye might behold 
another climate, and see all the glowing vegetation of the 
tropics choking up the bottom of the ravines. 

After three days of this fatiguing travel, the way-worn 
army emerged through another defile, the Sierra del Agua. 
They soon came upon an open reach of country, with a 
genial climate, such as belongs to the temperate latitudes 
of southern Europe. They had reached the level of more 
than seven thousand feet above the ocean, where the great 
sheet of table-land spreads out for hundreds of miles along 
the crests of the Cordilleras. The country showed signs of 
careful cultivation, but the products were, for the most 
part, not familiar to the eyes of the Spaniards. Fields and 
hedges of the various tribes of the cactus, the towering 
organum, and plantations of e,loes with rich yellow clusters 
of flowers on their tall stems, affording drink and clothing 
to the Aztec, were everywhere seen. The plants of the 
torrid and temperate zones had disappeared, one after 
another, with the ascent into these elevated r^ons. The 
glossy and dark-leaved banana, the chief, as it is the 
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cheapest, aliment of the countries below, had long since 
faded from the landscape. The hardy maize, however, 
still shone with its golden harvests in all the pride of culti- 
vation, the great staple of the higher equally with the 
lower terraces of the plateau. 

Suddenly the troops came upon what seemed the en- 
virons of a populous city, which, as they entered it, 
appeared to surpass even that of Cempoalla in the size and 
solidity of its structures. These were of stone and lime, 
many of them spacious and tolerably high. There were 
thirteen teocallis in the place ; and in the suburbs they had 
seen a receptacle in which, according to Bernal Diaz, were 
stored a hundred thousand skulls of human victims, all 
piled and ranged in order ! He reports the number as one 
he had ascertained by counting them himself. Whatever 
faith we may attach to the precise accuracy of his figures, 
the result is almost equally startling. The Spaniards were 
destined to become familiar with this appalling spectacle, 
as they approached nearer to the Aztec capital. 

The lord of the town ruled over twenty thousand vassals. 
He was tributary to Montezuma, and a strong Mexican 
garrison was quartered in the place. He had probably 
been advised of the approach of the Spaniards, and 
doubted how far it would be welcome to his sovereign. 
At all events, he gave them a cold reception, the more 
unpalatable after the extraordinary sufferings of the last 
few days. To the inquiry of Cortes, whether he were 
subject to Montezuma, he answered with real or affected 
surprise, ‘ Who is there that is not a vassal to Montezuma? ’ 
The general told him, with some emphasis, that he was not. 
He then explained whence and why he came, assuring him 
that he served a monarch who had princes for his vassals 
as powerful as the Aztec monarch himself. 

The cacique in turn fell nothing short of the Spaniard 
in the pompous display of the grandeur and resources of 
the Indian emf^ror. He told his guest that Montezuma 
could muster thirty great vassals, each master of a hundred 
thousand men ! His revenues were immense, as every sub- 
ject, however poor, paid something. They were all expended 
on his magnificent state, and in support of his armies. 
These were continually in the field, while garrisons 
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were maintained in most of the large cities of the 
empire. More than twenty thousand victims, the fruit 
of his wars, were annually sacrificed on the altars of his 
gods ! His capital, the cacique said, stood in a lake in the 
centre of a spacious valley. The lake was commanded by 
the emperor’s vessels, and the approach to the city was by 
means of causeways, several miles long, connected in parts 
by wooden bridges, which, when raised, cut off all com- 
munication with the country. Some other things he added 
in answer to queries of his guest, in which, as the reader 
may imagine, the crafty or credulous cacique varnished 
over the truth with a lively colouring of romance. Whether 
romance or reality, the Spaniards could not determine. 
The particulars they gleaned were not of a kind to tran- 
quillize their minds, and might well have made bolder 
hearts than theirs pause ere they advanced. But far 
from it. ‘ The words which we heard,’ says the stout old 
cavalier, so often quoted, ‘ however they may have filled 
us with wonder, made us — such is the temper of the 
Spaniard — only the more earnest to prove the adventure, 
desperate as it might appear.’ 

In a further conversation Cortes inquired of the chief 
whether his country abounded in gold, and intimated a 
desire to take home some, as specimens to his sovereign. 
But the Indian lord declined to give him any, saying it 
might displease Montezuma. ‘Should he command it,’ 
he added, ‘ my gold, my person, and all I possess, shall be at 
your disposal. ’ The general did not press the matter further. 

The curiosity of the natives was naturally excited by the 
strange dresses, wea{)ona, horses, and dogs of the Spaniards. 
Marina, in satisfying their inquiries, took occasion to 
magnify the prowess of her adopted countrymen, expatiat- 
ing on their exploits and victories, and stating the extra- 
ordinary marks of respect they had received from Monte- 
zuma. This intelligence seems to have had its effect; 
for soon after, the cacique gave the general some curious 
trinkets of gold, of no great value indeed, but as a testi- 
mony of his good will. He sent him, also, some female 
slaves to prepare bread for the troops, and supplied the 
means of refreshment and repose, more important to them, 
in the present juncture, than all the gold of Mexico. 
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The Spanish general, as usual, did not neglect the 
occasion to inculcate the great truths of revelation on his 
host, and to display the atrocity of the Indian supersti- 
tions. The cacique listened with civil but cold indiffer- 
ence. Cortes, finding him unmoved, turned briskly round 
to his soldiers, exclaiming that now was the time to plant 
the Cross ! They eagerly seconded his pious purpose, and 
the same scenes might have been enacted as at Cempoalla, 
with, perhaps, very different results, had not Father 
Olmedo, with better judgement, interposed. He repre- 
sented that to introduce the Cross among the natives, in 
their present state of ignorance and incredulity, would be 
to expose the sacred symbol to desecration so soon as the 
backs of the Spaniards wore turned. The only way was 
to wait patiently the season when more leisure should be 
afforded to instil into their minds a knowledge of the truth. 
The sober reasoning of the good father prevailed over the 
passions of the martial enthusiasts. 

It was fortunate for Cortes that Olmedo was not one of 
those frantic friars who would have fanned his fiery temper 
on such occasions into a blaze. It might have had a most 
disastrous infiuence on his fortunes ; for he held all 
temporal consequences light in comparison with the great 
work of conversion, to effect which the unscrupulous mind 
of the soldier, trained to the stern discipline of the camp, 
would have employed force whenever fair means were in- 
effectual. But Olmedo belonged to that class of bene- 
volent missionai'ies — of whom the Roman Catholic Church, 
to its credit, has furnished many examples — who rely on 
spiritual weapons for the great work, inculcating those 
doctrines of love and mercy which can best touch the 
sensibilities and win the affections of their rude audience. 
These, indeed, are the true weapons of the Church, the 
weapons employed in the primitive ages, by which it has 
spread its peaceful banners over the farthest regions of the 
globe. Such were not the means used by the conquerors 
of America, who, rather adopting the policy of the victori- 
ous Moslems in their early career, carried with them the 
sword in one hand and the Bible in the other. They 
imposed obedience in matters of faith, no less than of 
government, on the vanquished, little heeding whether the 
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conversion were genuine, so that it conformed to the out- 
ward observances of the Church. Yet the seeds thus 
recklessly scattered must have perished but for the mis- 
sionaries of their own nation, who in later times worked 
over the same ground, living among the Indians as 
brethren, and, by long and patient culture, enabling the 
germs of truth to take root and fructify in their hearts. 

The Spanish commander remained in the city four or 
five days to recruit his fatigued and famished forces ; and 
the modern Indians still point out, or did, at the close of 
the last century, a venerable cypress, under the branches 
of which was tied the horse of the conquistador , — the 
Conqueror, as Cortes was styled, par excellence. Their 
route now opened on a broad and verdant valley, watered 
by a noble stream — a circumstance of not too frequent 
occurrence on the parched table-land of New Spain. The 
soil was well protected by woods, a thing still rarer at the 
present day ; since the invaders, soon after the Conquest, 
swept away the magnificent growth of timber, rivalling 
that of our Southern and Western States in variety and 
beauty, which covered the plateau under the Aztecs.^ 

All along the river, on bof h sides of it, an unbroken line 
of Indian dwellings, ‘ so near as almost to touch one 
another’, extended for three or four leagues ; arguing a 
population much denser than at present. On a rough and 
rising ground stood a town, that might contain five or six 
thousand inhabitants, commanded by a fortress, which, 
with its walls and trenches, seemed to the Spaniards quite 
‘ on a level with similar works in Europe ’. Here the troops 
again halted, and met with friendly treatment. 

Cort^ now determined his future line of march. At the 
last place he had been counselled by the natives to take 
the route of the ancient city of Cholula, the inhabitants of 
which, subjects of Montezuma, were a mild race, devoted 
to mechanical and other peaceful arts, and would be likely 
to entertain him kindly. Their Cempoallan allies, how- 
ever, advised the Spaniards not to trust the Cholulans, 
‘ a false and perfidious people but to take the road to 

^ It is the same taste which has made the Castile8,the table-land 
of the Peninsula, so naked of wood. Prudential reasons, as well as 
taste, however, seem to have operated in New Spain. 
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Tlasoala, that valiant little republic which had so long 
maintained its independence against the arms of Mexico. 
The people were frank as they were fearless, and fair in 
their dealings. They had always been on terms of amity 
with the Totonacs, which afforded a strong guarantee for 
their amicable disposition on the present occasion. 

The arguments of his Indian allies prevailed with the 
Spanish commander, who resolved to propitiate the good 
will of the Tlascalans by an embassy. He selected four 
of the principal Cempoallans for this, and sent by them 
a martial gift — a cap of crimson cloth, together with a 
sword and a crossbow, weapons which, it was observed, 
excited general admiration among the natives. He added 
a letter, in which he asked permission to pass through their 
country. He expressed his admiration of the valour of 
the Tlascalans, and of their long resistance to the Aztecs, 
whose proud empire he designed to humble. It was not 
to be expected that this epistle, indited in good Castilian, 
would be very intelligible to the Tlascalans. But Cortes 
communicated its import to the ambassadors. Its mys- 
terious characters might impress the natives with an idea 
of superior intelligence, and the letter serve instead of those 
hieroglyphical missives which formed the usual credentials 
of an Indian ambassador. 

The Spaniards remained three days in this hospitable 
place, after the departure of the envoys, when they resumed 
their progress. Although in a friendly country, they 
marched always as if in a land of enemies, the horse and 
light troops in the van, with the heavy-armed and baggage 
in the rear, all in battle array. They were never without 
their armour, waking or sleeping, lying down with their 
weapons by their sides. This unintermitting and restless 
vigilance was perhaps more oppressive to the spirits than 
even bodily fatigue. But they were confident in their 
superiority in a fair field, and felt that the most serious 
danger they had to fear from Indian warfare was surprise. 
‘We are few against many, brave companions,’ Cortes 
would say to them ; ‘ be prepared, then, not as if you were 
going to battle, but as if actually in the midst of it.* 

The road taken by the Spaniards was the same which at 
present leads to Tlascala ; not that, however, usually 
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followed in passing from Vera Cruz to the capital, which 
makes a circuit considerably to the south, towards Puebla, 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient Cholula. They more 
than once forded the stream that rolls through this beau- 
tiful plain, lingering several days on the way, in hopes of 
receiving an answer from the Indian republic. The unex- 
j)ected delay of the messengers could not be explained, and 
occasioned some uneasiness. 

As they advanced into a country of rougher and bolder 
features, their progress was suddenly arrested by a remark- 
able fortification. It was a stone wall nine feet in height, 
and twenty in thickness, with a parapet a foot and a half 
broad, raised on the summit for the protection of those 
who defended it. It had only one opening, in the centre, 
made by two semicircular lines of wall, overlapping each 
other for the space of forty paces, and affording a passage- 
way between, ten paces wide, so contrived, therefore, as to 
be perfectly commanded by the iimer wall. This fortifi- 
cation, which extended more than two leagues, rested at 
either end on the bold natural buttresses formed by the 
sierra. The work was built of immense blocks of stones 
nicely laid together without cement ; and the remains still 
existing, among which are rocks of the whole breadth of 
the rampart, fully attest its solidity and size. 

This singular structure marked the limits of Tlascala, 
and was intended, as the natives told the Spaniards, as a 
barrier against the Mexican invasions. The army paused, 
filled with amazement at the contemplation of this Cy- 
clopean monument, which naturally suggested reflections 
on the strength and resources of the people who had raised 
it. It caused them, too, some painful solicitude as to the 
probable result of their mission to Tlascala, and their own 
consequent reception there. But they were too sanguine 
to allow such uncomfortable surmises long to dwell in 
their minds. Cort^ put himself at the head of his cavaliy% 
and calling out, ‘ Forward, soldiers ; the Holy Cross is our 
banner, and under that we shall conquer’, led his little 
army through the undefended passage, and in a few mo- 
ments they trod the soil of the free republic of Tlascala. 
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CHAPTER II 

REPUBLIC OF TLASCALA— ITS INSTITUTIONS— EARLY HISTORY — 
DISCUSSIONS IN THE SENATE — DESPERATE BATTLES 

1519 

Before advancing further with the Sjianiards into the 
territory of Tlascala, it will he well to notice sonic traits in 
the character and institutions of the nation, in many 
respects the most remarkable in Anahuac. The Tlascalans 
belong to the same great, family with the Aztecs. They 
came on the grand plateau about the same time with the 
kindred races, at the close of the twelfth century, and 
planted themselves on the* western borders of the lake of 
Tezcuco. Here they remained many years engaged in the 
usual jiursuits of a bold and partially civilized peofile. 
From some cause or other, perhaps their turbulent tcmjier, 
they incurred the enmity of surrounding tribes. A coali- 
tion was formed against them ; and a bloody battle was 
fought on the plains of Poyauhtlan, in which the Tlascalans 
were completely victorious. 

Disgusted, however, with their residence among nations 
with whom they found so little favour, the conquering 
people resolved to migrate. They separated into three 
divisions, the largest of which, taking a southern course 
by the great volcan of Mexico, wound round the ancient 
city of Cholula, and finally settled in the district of country 
overshadowed by the sierra of Tlascala. The warm and 
fruitful valleys locked up in the embraces of this rugged 
brotherhood of mountains, afforded means of subsistence 
for an agricultural people, while the bold eminences of the 
sierra presented secure positions for their towns. 

After the lapse of years, the institutions of the nation 
underwent an important change. The monarchy was 
divided first into two, afterwards into four separate states, 
bound together by a sort of federal compact, probably not 
very nicely defined. Each state, however, had its lord or 
supreme chief, independent in his own territories, and 
possessed of co-ordinate authority with the others in all 
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matters concerning the whole republic. The affairs of 
government, especially all those relating to peace and war, 
were settled in a senate or council, consisting of the four 
lords with their inferior nobles. 

The lower dignitaries held of the superior, each in his 
own district, by a kind of feudal tenure, being bound to 
supply his table, and enable him to maintain his state in 
peace, as well as to serve him in war.^ In return he experi- 
enced the aid and protection of his suzerain. The same 
mutual obligations existed between him and the followers 
among whom his own territories were distributed. Thus 
a chain of feudal dependencies was established, which, if 
not contrived with all the art and legal refinements of 
analogous institutions in the Old World, displayed their 
most prominent characteristics in its personal relations, 
the obligations of military service on the one hand, and 
protection on the other. This form of government, so 
different from that of the surrounding nations, subsisted 
till the arrival of the Spaniards. And it is certainly 
evidence of considerable civilization that so complex a 
polity should have so long continued undisturbed by 
violence or faction in the confederate states, and should 
have been found competent to protect the people in their 
rights, and the country from foreign invasion. 

The lowest order of the people, however, do not seem 
to have enjoyed higher immunities than under the mon- 
archical governments ; and their rank was carefully 
defined by an appropriate dress, and by their exclusion 
from the insignia of the aristocratic orders. 

The nation, agricultural in its habits, reserved its highest 
honours, like most other rude — ^unhappily also, civilized — 
nations, for military prowess. Public games were insti- 
tuted, and prizes decreed to those who excelled in such 
manly and athletic exerciser as might train them for the 
fatigues of war. Triumphs were granted to the victorious 
general who entered the city, leading his spoils and cap- 

^ The descendants of these petty nobles attached as great value 
to their pedigrees as any Biscayan or Asturian in Old Spain. Lon^ 
after the Conquest, they refused, however needy, to dishonour their 
birth b]r resorting to mechanical or other plebeian occupations, 
ofiews mes y bajos. 
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tives in long procession, while his achievements were 
commemorated in national songs, and his effigy, whether 
in wood or stone, was erected in the temples. It was 
truly in the martial spirit of republican Rome. 

An institution not unlike knighthood was introduced, 
very similar to one existing also among the Aztecs. The 
aspirant to the honours of this barbaric chivalry watched 
his arms and fasted fifty or sixty days in the temple, then 
listened to a grave discourse on the duties of his new 
profession. Various whimsical ceremonies followed, when 
his arms were restored to him ; he was led in solemn 
procession through the public streets, and the inauguration 
was concluded by banquets and public rejoicings. — The 
new knight was distinguished henceforth by certain 
peculiar privileges, as well as by a badge intimating his 
rank. It is worthy of remark, that this honour was not 
reserved exclusively for military merit ; but was the 
recompense, also, of public services of other kinds, as 
wisdom in council, or sagacity and success in trade. For 
trade was held in as high estimation by the Tlascalans as 
by the other people of Anahuac. 

The temperate climate of the table -land furnished the 
ready means for distant traffic. The fruitfulness of the 
soil was indicated by the name of the country — Tlascala 
signifying ‘the land of bread’. Its wide plains to the 
slopes of its rocky hills waved with yellow harvests of 
maize and with the bountiful maguey, a plant which, as 
we have seen, supplied the materials for some important 
fabrics. With these, as well as the products of agricultural 
industry, the merchant found his way down the sides of the 
Cordilleras, wandered over the sunny regions at their base, 
and brought back the luxuries which nature had denied 
to his own. 

The various arts of civilization kept pace with increasing 
wealth and public prosperity ; at least, these arts were 
cultivated to the same limited extent, apparently, as 
among the other people of Anahuac. The Tlascalan 
tongue, says the national historian, simple as beseemed 
that of a mountain remon, was rough compared with the 
polished Tezcucan, or the popular Aztec dialect, and, there- 
fore, not so well fitted for composition. But they made 
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like proficiency with the kindred nations in the rudiments 
of science. Their calendar was formed on the same plan. 
Their religion, their architecture, many of their laws and 
social usages were the same, arguing a common origin for 
all. Their tutelary deity was the same ferocious war-god 
as that of the Aztecs, though with a different name ; 
their temples, in like manner, were drenched with the blood 
of human victims, and their boards groaned with the same 
cannibal repasts. 

Though not ambitious of foreign conquest, the prosperity 
of the Tlascalans, in time, excited the jealousy of their 
neighbours, and especially of the opulent state of Cholula. 
Frequent hostilities arose between them, in which the 
advantage was almost always on the side of the former. 
A still more formidable foe appeared in later days in the 
Aztecs, who could ill brook the independence of Tlascala, 
when the surrounding nations had acknowledged, one after 
another, their influence or their empire. Under the am- 
bitious Axayacatl. they demanded of the Tlascalans the 
same tribute and obedience rendered by other people of 
the country. If it were refused, the Aztecs would raze 
their cities to their foundations, and deliver the land to 
their enemies. 

To this imperious summons the little republic proudly 
replied, ‘ Neither they nor their ancestors liad ever paid 
tribute or homage to a foreign power, and never would pay 
it. If their country was invaded, they knew how to defend 
it, and would pour out their blood as freely in defence of 
their freedom now, as their fathers did of yore, when they 
routed the Aztecs on the plains of Poyauhtlan ! ’ 

This resolute answer brought on them the forces of the 
monarchy. A pitched battle followed, and the sturdy 
republicans were victorious. From this period hostilities 
between the two nations continued with more or less 
activity, but with unsparing ferocity. Every captive was 
mercilessly sacrificed. The children were trained from the 
cradle to deadly hatred against the Mexicans ; and, even 
in the brief intervals of war, none of those intermarriages 
took place between the people of the respective countries 
which knit together in social bonds most of the other 
kindred races of Anahuac. 
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In this struggle the Tlascalans received an important 
support in the accession of the Othomis, or Otomies — as 
usually spelt by Castilian writers, — a wild and warlike race 
originally spread over the tabledand north of the Mexican 
valley. A portion of them obtained a settlement in the 
republic, and were speedily incorporated in its armies. 
Their courage and fidelity to the nation of their adoption 
showed them worthy of trust, and the frontier places were 
consigned to their keeping. The mountain barriers, by 
which TIascala is encompassed, afforded many strong 
natural positions for defence against invasion. The coun- 
try was open towards the east, where a valley, of some six 
miles in breadth, invited the approach of an enemy. But 
here it was that the jealous Tlascalans erected the formid- 
able rampart which had excited the admiration of the 
Spaniards, and which they manned with a garrison of 
Otomies. 

Efforts for their subjugation were renewed on a greater 
scale, after the accession of Montezuma. His victorious 
arms had spread down the declivities of the Andes to the 
distant provinces of Vera Paz and Nicaragua, and his 
haughty spirit was chafed by the opposition of a petty 
state, whose territorial extent did not exceed ten leagues 
in breadth by fifteen in length. Ho sent an army against 
them under the command of a favourite son. His troops 
were beaten and his son was slain. The enraged and 
mortified monarch was roused to still greater preparations. 
He enlisted the forces of the cities bordering on his enemy, 
together with those of the empire, and with this formidable 
army swept over the devoted valleys of TIascala. But the 
bold mountaineers withdrew into the recesses of their hills, 
and, coolly awaiting their opportunity, rushed like a tor- 
rent on the invaders, and drove them back, with dreadful 
slaughter, from their territories. 

Still, notwithstanding the advantages gained over the 
enemy in the field, the Tlascalans were sorely pressed by 
their long hostilities with a foe so far superior to themselves 
in numbers and resources. The Aztec armies lay between 
them and the coast, cutting off all communication with 
that prolific region, and thus limited their supplies to the 
products of their own soil and manufacture. For more 
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than half a century they had neither cotton, nor cacao, nor 
salt. Indeed, their taste had been so far affected by long 
abstinence from these articles, that it required the lapse 
of several generations after the Conquest, to reconeile them 
to the use of salt at their meals. During the short inter- 
vals of war, it is said, the Aztec nobles, in the true spirit of 
chivalry, sent supplies of these commodities as presents, 
with many courteous expressions of respect, to the Tla- 
scalan chiefs. This intercourse, we are assured by the 
Indian chronicler, was unsusj^eeted by the people. Nor 
did it lead to any further correspondence, he adds, between 
the parties, prejudicial to the liberties of the republic, 
‘ which maintained its customs and good government 
inviolate, and the worship of its gods.’ 

Such was the condition of Tlascala, at the coming of the 
Spaniards ; holding, it might seem, a precarious existence 
under the shadow of the formidable power which seemed 
suspended like an avalanche over hei* head, but still strong 
in her own resources, strong(‘r in the indomitable temper 
of her people ; with a reputation established throughout 
the land for good faith and moderation in peace, for valour 
in war, while her uncompromising spirit of independence 
secured the respt^ct even of her enemies. With such 
qualities of character, and with an animosity sharpened 
by long, deadly hostility with Mexico, her alliance was 
obviously of the last importance to the Spaniards in their 
present enterprise. It was not easy to secure it. 

The Tlascalans had been made acquainted with the 
advance and victorious career of the Christians, the intelli- 
gence of which had spread far and wide over the plateau. 
But they do not seem to have anticipated the approach of 
the strangers to their own borders. They were now much 
embarrassed by the embassy demanding a passage through 
their territories. The great council w'as convened, and 
a considerable difference of opinion prevailed in its mem- 
bers. Some, adopting the popular superstition, supposed 
the Spaniards might be the white and bearded men foretold 
by the oracles. At all events, they were the enemies of 
Mexico, and as such might co-operate with them in their 
struggle wdth the empire. Others argued that the strangers 
could have nothing in common with them. Their march 
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throughout the land might be tracked by the broken 
images of the Indian gods, and desecrated temples. How 
did the Tiascalans even know that they were foes to Monte- 
zuma ? They had received his embassies, accepted his 
presents, and were now in the comi)an 3 ’ of his vassals on the 
way to his capital. 

These last were the reflections of an aged chief, one of 
the four who presided over the republic. His name was 
Xicotencatl. He was nearly blind, having lived, as is said, 
far be^^ond the limits of a centur 3 \ His son, an iinj)etuous 
3 "oung man of the same name with himself, commanded 
a powei'ful army of Tlascalan and Otomie warriors, near 
the eastern frontier. It would be best, the old man said, to 
fall wdth this force at once on the Spaniards. If victori- 
ous, the latter would then be in their jjower. If defeated, 
the senate could disown the act as that of the general, 
not of the republic. The cunning counsel of the chief 
found favour with his hearers, though assuredly not in 
the spirit of chivalry, nor of the good faith for W'hich his 
countrymen v. ere celebrated. But with an Indian, force 
and stratagem, courage and deceit, were equally admissible 
in war, as they w'cre among the barbarians of ancient 
Rome. The Cempoallan envoys were to be detained 
under pretence of assisting at a religious sacrifice. 

Meanwhile, Cortes and his gallant band, as stated in the 
preceding chapter, had arrived before the rocky rampart 
on the eastern confines of Tlascala. From some cause or 
other, it w^as not manned by its Otomie garrison, and the 
Spaniards pa.ssed in, as we have seen, without resistance. 
Cortes rode at the head of his body of horse, and, ordering 
the infantry to come on at a quick pace, went forward to 
reconnoitre. After advancing three or four leagues, he 
descried a small party of Indians, armed with sword and 
buckler, in the fashion of the country. They fled at his 
approach. He made signs for them to halt, but, seeing 
that they only fled the faster, he and his companions put 
spurs to their horses, and soon came up with them. The 
Indians, finding escape imiwssible, faced round, and, 
instead of showing the accustomed terror of the natives at 
the strange and appalling aspect of a mounted trooper, 
they commenced a furious assault on the cavaliers. The 
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latter, however, were too strong for them, and would have 
cut their enemy to pieces without much difficulty, when 
a body of several thousand Indians appeared in sight, 
coming briskly on to the support of their countrymen. 

Cort6s, seeing them, dispatched one of his party, in 
all haste, to accelerate the march of his infantry. The 
Indians, after discharging their missiles, fell furiously on 
the little band of Spaniards. They strove to tear the 
lances from their grasp, and to drag the riders from the 
horses. They brought one cavalier to the ground, who 
afterwards died of his wounds, and they killed two of the 
horses, cutting through their necks with their stout 
broadswords — if we may believe the chronicler — at a blow. 
In the narrative of these campaigns, there is sometimes 
but one step — ^and that a short one — from history to ro- 
mance. The loss of the horses, so important and so few 
in number, was seriously felt by Cortes, who could have 
better spared the life of the best rider in the troop. 

The struggle was a hard one. But the odds were as over- 
whelming as any recorded by the Spaniards in their own 
romances, where a handful of knights is arrayed against 
legions of enemies. The lances of the Christians did 
terrible execution here also ; but they had need of the 
magic lance of Astolpho, that overturned myriads with 
a touch, to carry them safe through so unequal a contest. 
It was with no little satisfaction, therefore, that they 
beheld their comrades rapidly advancing to their support. 

No sooner had the main body reached the field of battle, 
than, hastily forming, they poured such a volley from their 
muskets and crossbows as staggered the enemy. Astoimded, 
rather than intimidated, by the terrible report of the 
fire-arms, now heard for the first time in these regions, 
the Indians made no further effort to continue the fight, 
but drew off in good order, leaving the road open to the 
Spaniards, The latter, too well satisfied to be rid of the 
annoyance to care to follow the retreating foe, again held 
on their way. 

Their route took them through a country sprinkled over 
with Indian cottages, amidst fiourishing fields of maize 
and maguey, indicating an industrious and thriving peas- 
antry. They were met here by two Tlascalan envoys. 
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accompanied by two of the Cempoallans. The former, 
presenting themselves before the general, disavowed the 
assault on his troops, as an unauthorized act, and assured 
him of a friendly reception at their capital. Cortes received 
the communications in a courteous manner, affecting 
to place more confidence in its good faith than he 
probably felt. 

It was now growing late, and the Spaniards quickened 
their march, anxious to reach a favourable ground for 
encampment before nightfall. They found such a spot on 
the borders of a stream that rolled sluggishly across the 
plain. A few deserted cottages stood along the banks, 
and the fatigued and famished soldiers ransacked them in 
quest of food. All they could find was some tame animals 
resembling dogs. These they killed and dressed without 
ceremony, and, garnishing their unsavoury repast with 
the fruit of the tuna, the Indian fig, which grew wild in the 
neighbourhood, they contrived to satisfy the cravings of 
appetite. A careful watch was maintained by Cort6s, and 
companies of a hundred men each relieved each other in 
mounting guard through the night. But no attack was 
made. Hostilities by night were contrary to the system 
of Indian tactics. 

By break of day on the following morning, it being the 
second of September, the troops were under arms. Besides 
the Spaniards, the whole number of Indian auxiliaries 
might now amount to three thousand ; for Cortes had 
gathered recruits from the friendly places on his route ; 
three hundred from the last. After hearing mass, they 
resumed their march. They moved in close array ; the 
general had previously admonished the men not to lag 
behind, or wander from the ranks a moment, as stragglers 
would be sure to be cut off by their stealthy and vigilant 
enemy. The horsemen rode three abreast, the better to 
give one another support ; and Cortds instructed them in 
the heat of fight to keep together, and never to charge 
singly. He taught them how to carry their lances, that 
they might not be wrested from their hands by the Indians, 
who constantly attempted it. For the same reason they 
should avoid giving thrusts, but aim their weapons steadily 
at the faces of their foes. 
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They had not proceeded far, when they were met by the 
two remaining Cempoallan envoys, who with looks of terror 
informed the general that they had been treacherously 
seized and confined, in order to be sacrificed at an approach- 
ing festival of the Tlascalans, but in the night had suc- 
ceeded in making their escape. They gave the unwelcome 
tidings, also, that a large force of the natives was already 
assembled to oppose the progress of the Spaniards. 

Soon after, they came in sight of a body of Indians, about 
a thousand, apparently all armed and brandishing their 
weapons, as the Christians approached, in token of de- 
fiance. Cortes, when he had come within hearing, ordered 
the interpreters to proclaim that he had no hostile inten- 
tions, but wished only to be allowed a passage through 
their country, which he had entered as a friend. This 
declaration he commanded the royal notary, Godoy, to 
record on the spot, that, if blood were shod, it might not 
be charged on the Spaniards. This pacific proclamation 
was met, as usual on such occasions, by a shower of darts, 
stones, and arrows, which fell like rain on the Spaniards, 
rattling on their stout harness, and in some instances 
penetrating to the skin. Galled by the smart of their 
wounds, they called on the general to lead them on, till 
he sounded the well-known battle-cry, ‘ St. Jago, and at 
them ! ’ 

The Indians maintained their ground for a while with 
spirit, when they retreated with precipitation, but not in 
disorder. The Spaniards, whose blood was heated by the 
encounter, followed up their advantage vdth more zeal 
than prudence, suffering the wily enemy to draw them into 
a narrow glen or defile, int/crsected by a little stream of 
water, where the broken ground was impracticable for 
artillery, as well as for the movements of cavalry. Pressing 
forward with eagerness, to extricate themselves from their 
perilous position, to their great dismay, on turning an 
abrupt angle of the pass, they came in presence of a numer- 
ous army choking up the gorge of the valley, and stretching 
far over the plains beyond. To the astonished eyes of 
Cortes, they appeared a hundred thousand men, while no 
account estimates them at less than thirty thousand. 

They presented a confused assemblage of helmets, 
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weapons, and many-coloured plumes, glancing bright in 
the morning sun, and mingled with banners, above which 
proudly floated one that bore as a device the heron on 
a rock. It was the well-known ensign of the house of 
Titcala, and, as well as the white and yellow stripes on 
the bodies, and the like colours on the feather-mail 
of the Indians, showed that they were the warriors of 
Xicotencatl. 

As the Spaniards came in sight, the Tlascalans set up a 
hideous war-cry, or rather whistle, piercing the ear with its 
shrillness, and which, with the beat of their melancholy 
drums, that could be heard for half a league or more, 
might well have filled the stoutest heart with dismay. 
This formidable host came rolling on towards the Chris- 
tians, as if to overv^helm them by their very numbers. 
But the courageous band of warriors, closely serried 
together and sheltered under their strong panoplies, 
received the shock unshaken, while the broken masses of 
the enemy, chafing and heaving tumultuously around 
them, seemed to recede only to return with new and 
accumulated force. 

Cortes, as usual, in the front of danger, in vain endea- 
voured, at the head of the horse, to open a passage for the 
infantry. Still his men, both cavalry and foot, kept their 
array unbroken, offering no assailable point to their foe. 
A body of the Tlascalans, however, acting in concert, 
assaulted a soldier named Moran, one of the best riders in 
the troop. They succeeded in dragging him from his horse, 
which they dispatched with a thousand blows. The 
Spaniards, on foot, made a desperate effort to rescue their 
comrade from the hands of the enemy — and from the 
horrible doom of the captive. A fierce struggle now begat) 
over the body of the prostrate horse. Ten of the Spaniards 
were wounded, when they succeeded in retrieving the 
unfortunate cavalier from his assailants, but in so disas- 
trous a plight that he died on the following day. The horse 
was borne off in triumph by the Indians, and his mangled 
remains were sent, a strange trophy, to the different towns 
of Tlascala. The circumstance troubled the Spanish 
commander, as it divested the animal of the supernatural 
terrors with which the superstition of the natives had 
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usually surrounded it. To prevent such a consequence, he 
had caused the two horses, killed on the preceding day, 
to be secretly buried on the spot. 

The enemy now began to give ground gradually, borne 
down by the riders, and trampled under the hoofs of their 
horses. Through the whole of this sharp encounter, the 
Indian allies were of great service to the Spaniards. They 
rushed into the water, and grappled their enemies, with the 
desperation of men who felt that ‘ their only safety was in 
the despair of safety’. ‘ I see nothing but death for us,’ 
exclaimed a Cempoallan chief to Marina ; ‘ we shall never 
get through the pass alive.’ ‘ The God of the Christians 
is with us,’ answered the intrepid woman, ‘ and He will 
carry us safely through.’ 

Amidst the din of battle the voice of Cortes was heard, 
cheering on his soldiers. ‘ If we fail now,’ he cried, ‘ the 
cross of Christ can never be planted in the land. Forward, 
comrades ! When was it ever known that a Castilian turned 
his back on a foe ? ’ Animated by the words and heroic 
bearing of their general, the soldiers, with desperate 
efforts, at length succeeded in forcing a passage through 
the dark columns of the enemy, and emerged from the 
defile on the open plain beyond. 

Here they quickly recovered their confidence vdth their 
superiority. The horse soon opened a space for the 
manoeuvres of the artillery. The close files of their 
antagonists presented a sure mark ; and the thunders of 
the ordnance vomiting fortli torrents of fire and sulphurous 
smoke, the wide desolation caused in their ranks, and the 
strangely mangled carcasses of the slain, filled the bar- 
barians with consternation and horror. They had no 
weapons to cope with these terrible engines, and their 
clumsy missiles, discharged from uncertain hands, seemed 
to fall ineffectual on the charmed heads of the Christians, 
What added to their embarrassment was the desire to 
carry off the dead and wounded from the field, a general 
practice among the people of Anahuac, but which neces- 
sarily exposed them, while thus employed, to still greater 
loss. 

Eight of their principal chiefs had now fallen ; and 
Xicotencatl, finding himself wholly unable to make head 
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against the Spaniards in the open field, ordered a retreat. 
Far from the confusion of a panic-struck mob, so common 
among barbarians, the Tlascalan force moved off the 
ground with all the order of a well -disciplined army. 
Cortes, as on the preceding day, was too well satisfied with 
his present advantage to desire to follow it up. It was 
within an hour of sunset, and he was anxious before night- 
fall to secure a good position where he might refresh his 
W’ounded troops, and bivouac for the night . 

Gathering up his w ounded, he held on his way, without 
loss of time ; and before dusk reached a rocky eminence, 
cdkWed Tzompachtepell^ or "the hill of Tzomf)ach\ It w^as 
crowned by a sort of tower or temple, the remains of which 
are still visible. His first care was given to the w'oundcd, 
both men and horses. Fortunately, an abimdanco of 
provisions was found in some neighbouring cottages ; and 
the soldiers, at least all who w^ere not disabled by their 
injuries, celebrated the victory of the day with feasting 
and rejoicing. 

As to the number of killed or wounded on either side, 
it is matUT of loosest conjecture. The Indians must have 
suffered severely, but the practice of carrying off the dead 
from the field made it imj>ossible to know to what extent. 
The injury sustained by the Spaniards appears to have 
been principally in the number of their wounded. The 
great object of the natives of Anahuac in their battles was 
to make prisoners, who might grace their triumphs, and 
supply victims for sacrifice. To this brutal superstition 
the Christians were indebted, in no slight degree, for 
their personal preservation. To take the reports of the 
Conquerors, their own losses in action were always 
inconsiderable. But w hoever has had occasion to consult 
the ancient chroniclers of Spain in relation to its wars with 
the infidel, whether Arab or American, will place little 
confidence in numbers. 

The events of the day had suggested many topics for 
painful reflection to Cortes. He had nowhere met with so 
determined a resistance within the borders of Anahuac ; 
nowhere had he .encountered native troops so formidable 
for their weapons^ their discipline, and their valour. Far 
from manifesting the superstitious terrors felt by the other 
i3 
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Indians at the strange arms and aspect of the Spaniards, 
the Tlascalans had boldly grappled with their enemy, and 
only yielded to the inevitable superiority of his military 
science. How important would the alliance of such a 
nation be in a struggle with those of their own race — for 
example, "with the Aztecs ! But how was he to secure this 
alliance ? Hitherto, all overtures had been rejected with 
disdain ; and it seemed probable, that every step of his 
progress in this populous land was to be fiercely contested. 
His army, especially the Indians, celebrated the events of 
the day with feasting and dancing, songs of merriment, 
and shouts of triumph. Cort6s encouraged it, well know- 
ing how important it was to keep up the spirits of his 
soldiers. But the sounds of revelry at length died away ; 
and in the still watches of the night many an anxious 
thought must have crowded on the mind of the general, 
while his little army lay buried in slumber in its encamp- 
ment around the Indian hill. 


CHAPTER III 

DECISIVE VICTOEY — INDIAN COUNCIL — NIGHT ATTACK — NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH THE ENEMY — TLASCALAN HEBO 

1519 

The Spaniards w^ere allowed to repose im disturbed the 
following day, and to recruit their strength after the 
fatigue and hard fighting of the preceding. They found 
sufficient employment, however, in repairing and cleaning 
their weapons, replenishing their diminished stock of 
arrows, and getting everything in order for further 
hostilities, should the severe lesson they had inflicted 
on the enemy prove insufficient to discourage him. On 
the second day, as Cortes received no overtures from the 
Tlascalans, he determined to send an embassy to their 
camp, proposing a cessation of hostilities, and expressing 
his intention to visit their capital a^ a friend. He 
selected two of the principal chiefs taken in the late 
engagement, as the bearers of the message. 
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Meanwhile, averse to leaving his men longer in a 
dangerous state of inaction, which the enemy might in- 
terpret as the result of timidity or exhaustion, he put him- 
self at the head of the cavalry and such light troops as 
were most fit for service, and made a foray into the 
neighbouring country. It was a mountainous region, 
formed by a ramification of the great sierra of Tlasoala, 
with verdant slopes and valleys teeming with maize and 
plantations of maguey, while the eminences were crowned 
with populous towns and villages. In one of these, he 
tells us, he found three thousand dwellings. In some 
places he met wdth a resolute resistance, and on these 
occasions took ample vengeance by laying the country 
waste with fire and sw'ord. After a successful inroad he 
returned laden with forage and provisions, and driving 
before him several hundred Indian captives. He treated 
them kindly, how ever, when arrived in camp, endeavouring 
to make them understand that these acts of violence were 
not dictated by his own wishes, but by the unfriendly 
policy of their countrymen. In this way he hoped to 
impress the nation with the conviction of his power on the 
one hand, and of his amicable intentions, if met by them 
in the like spirit, on the other. 

On reaching his quarters, he found the two envoys re- 
turned from the Tlascalan camp. They had fallen in with 
Xicotencatl at about tw^o leagues’ distance, where he lay 
encamped with a powerful force. The cacique gave them 
audience at the head of his troops. He told them to 
return with the answer, ‘ That the Spaniards might pass 
on as soon as they chose to Tlascala ; and, when they 
reached it, their flesh would be hewn from their bodies, 
for sacrifice to the gods ! If they preferred to remain in 
their own quarters, he would pay them a visit there the 
next day.’ The ambassadors added, that the chief had 
an immense force with him, consisting of five battalions of 
ten thousand men each. They were the flower of the 
Tlaiscalan and Otomie warriors, assembled under the 
banners of their respective leaders, by command of the 
senate, who were resolved to try the fortunes of the state 
in a pitched battle, and strike one decisive blow for the 
extermination of the invaders. 
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This bold defiance fell heavily on the ears of the 
Spaniards, not prepared for so pertinacious a spirit in their 
enemy. They had had ample proof of his courage and 
formidable prowess. They were now, in their crippled con- 
dition, to encounter him with a still more terrible array of 
numbers. The war, too, from the horrible fate with which 
it menaced the vanquished, wore a peculiarly gloomy 
aspect, that pressed heavily on their spirits. ‘ We feared 
death,’ says the lion -hearted Diaz, with his usual simplicity, 
‘ for we were men.’ There was scarcely one in the army 
that did not confess himself that night to the reverend 
Father Olmedo, who'was occupied nearly the whole of it 
with administering absolution, and with the other solemn 
offices of the Church. Armed with the blessed sacraments, 
the Catholic soldier lay tranquilly down to rest, prepared 
for any fate that might betide him under the banner of 
the Cross. 

As a battle was now inevitable, Cbrtes resolved to march 
out and meet the enemy in the field. This would have 
a show of confidence, tliat might serve the double purpose 
of intimidating the Tlascalansand inspiriting his own men, 
whose enthusiasm might lose somewhat of its heat, if com- 
i)elled to await the assault of their antagonists, inactive in 
their own entrenchments. The sun rose bright on the fol- 
lowing morning, the 5th of September, 1519, an eventful 
day in the history of the Spanish Conquest. The general 
reviewed his army, and gave them, preparatory to march- 
ing, a few words of encouragement and advice. The 
infantry he instructed to rely on the point rather than the 
edge of their swords, and to endeavour to thrust their 
opponents through the body. The horsemen were to 
charge at half sjx^ed, with their lances aimed at the eyes 
of the Indians. The artillery, the arquebusiers, and cross- 
bowmen, were to support one another, some loading while 
others discharged their pieces, that there should be an un- 
intermitted firing kept up through the action. Above all, 
they were to maintain their ranks close and unbroken, as 
on this depended their preservation. 

They had not advanced a quarter of a league, when they 
came in sight of the Tlascalan army. Its dense array 
stretched far and wide over a vast plain of meadow 
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ground, about six miles square. Its appearance justified 
the report which had been given of its numbers. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than the aspect of these Indian 
battalions, with the naked bodies of the common soldiers 
gaudily painted, the fantastic helmets of the chiefs glitter- 
ing with gold and precious stones, and the glowing 
panoplies of featherwork which decorated their persons. 
Innumerable spears and darts tip}x*d with })oii)ts of trans- 
parent itztli, or fiery copper, sparkled bright in the morning 
sun, like the phosphoric gleams playing on the surface of 
a troubled sea, while the rear of the mighty host was dark 
with the shadows of banners, on which were emblazoned 
the armorial bearings of the great Tlascalan and Otomie 
chieftains. Among these, the white heron on the rock, 
the cognizance of the house of Xicotencatl, was con- 
spicuous, and, still more, the golden eagle with outspread 
wings, in the fashion of a Roman signum^ richly orna- 
mented with emeralds and silver-work, the great standard 
of the republic of Tlascala. 

The common file w'ore no covering except a girdle round 
the loins. Their bodies were paint(‘d with the appropriate 
colours of the chieftain whoso banner they followed. The 
feather-mail of the higher class of warriors exhibited, also, 
a similar selection of colours for the like object, in the same 
maimer as the colour of the tartan indicates the peculiar 
clan of the Highlander. The caciques and principal 
warriors were clothed in a quilted cotton tunic, two inches 
thick, which, fitting close to the body, protected also the 
thighs and the shoulders. Over this the wealthier Indians 
wore cuirasses of thin gold plate, or silver. Their legs 
were defended by leathern boots or sandals, trimmed with 
gold. But the most brilliant part of their costume was 
a rich mantle of t\\Q pluitiaje or featherw'ork, embroidered 
with curious art, and furnishing some resemblance to the 
gorgeous surcoat worn by the Eurojiean knight over his 
armour in the Middle Ages. This graceful and picturesque 
dress was surmounted by a fantastic head-piece made of 
wood or leather, representing the head of some wild animal, 
and frequently displaying a formidable ^array of teeth. 
With this covering the warrior’s head was enveloped, pro- 
ducing a most grotesque and hideous effect. From the 
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crown floated a splendid panache of the richly variegated 
plumage of the tropics, indicating, by its form and colours, 
the rank and family of the wearer. To complete their 
defensive armour, they carried shields or targets, made 
sometimes of wood covered with leather, but more usually 
of a light frame of reeds quilted with cotton, which were 
preferred, as tougher and less liable to fracture than the 
former. They had other bucklers, in which the cotton 
was covered with an elastic substance, enabling them to 
be shut up in a more compact form, like a fan or umbrella. 
These shields were decorated with showy ornaments, ac- 
cording to the taste or wealth of the wearer, and fringed 
with a beautiful pendant of featherwork. 

Their weapons were slings, bows and arrows, javelins, 
and darts. They were accomplished archers, and would 
discharge two or even three arrows at a time. But they 
most excelled in throwing the javelin. One species of this, 
with a thong attached to it, which remained in the slinger’s 
hand, that he might recall the weapon, was especially 
dreaded by the Spaniards. These various weapons were 
pointed with bone, or the mineral itztli (obsidian h the hard 
vitreous substance already noticed, as capable of taking an 
edge like a razor, though easily blunted. Their spears and 
arrows were also frequently headed with copper. Instead 
of a sword, they bore a two-handed staff, about three feet 
and a half long, in which, at regular distances, were 
inserted, transversely, sharp blades of itzili — a formidable 
weapon, which, an eyewitness assures us, he had seen fell 
a horse at a blow. 

Such was the costume of the Tlascalan warrior, and 
indeed, of that great family of nations generally, who 
occupied the plateau of Anahuac. Some parts of it, as 
the targets and the cotton mail or escaupil, as it was called 
in Castilian, were so excellent, that they were subsequently 
adopted by the Spaniards, as equally effectual in the way 
of protection, and superior, on the score of lightness and 
convenience, to their oto. They were of sufficient 
strength to turn an arrow, or the stroke of a javelin, 
although impotent as a defence against flre-arms. But 
what armour is not ? Yet it is probably no exaggeration 
to say that, in convenience, gracefulness, and strength. 
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the arms of the Indian warrior were not very inferior to 
those of the polished nations of antiquity. 

As soon as the Castilians came in sight, the Tlascalans 
set up their yell of defiance, rising high above the wild 
barbaric minstrelsy of shell, atabal, and trumpet, with which 
they proclaimed their triumphant anticipations of victory 
over the paltry forces of the invaders. When the latter had 
come within bowshot, the Indians hurled a tempest of 
missiles, that darkened the sun for a moment as with a 
passing cloud, strewing the earth around with heaps of 
stones and arrows. Slowly and steadily the little band of 
Spaniards held on its way amidst this arrowy shower, until 
it had reached what appeared the proper distance for 
delivering its fire with full effect. Cortes then halted, and, 
hastily forming his troops, opened a general well-directed 
fire along the whole line. Every shot bore its errand of 
death ; and the ranks of the Indians were mowed down 
faster than their comrades in the rear could carry off their 
bodies, according to custom, from the field. The balls 
in their passage through the crowded files, bearing splinters 
of the broken harness and mangled limbs of the warriors, 
scattered havoc and desolation in their path. The mob of 
barbarians stood petrified with dismay, till, at length, 
galled to desperation by their intolerable suffering, they 
poured forth simultaneously their hideous war-shriek, and 
rushed impetuously on the Christians. 

On they came like an avalanche, or mountain torrent, 
shaking the solid earth, and sweeping away every obstacle 
in its path. The little army of Spaniards opposed a bold 
front to the overwhelming mass. But no strength could 
withstand it. They faltered, gave way, were borne along 
before it, and their ranks were broken and thrown into 
disorder. It was in vain the general called on them to close 
again and rally. His voice was drowned by the din of fight 
and the fierce cries of the assailants. For a moment, 
it seemed that all was lost. The tide of battle had 
turned against them, and the fate of the Christians was 
sealed. 

But every man had that within his bosom which spoke 
louder than the voice of the general. Despair gave un- 
natural energy to his arm. The naked body of the Indian 
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afforded no resistance to the sharp Toledo steel ; and with 
their good swords, the Spanish infantry at length succeeded 
in staying the human torrent. The heavy guns from a 
distance thundered on the flank of the assailants, which, 
shaken by the iron tempest, was thrown into disorder. 
Their very numbers increased the confusion, as they were 
precipitated on the masses in front. The horse at the 
same moment, charging gallantly under Cort6s, followed 
up the advantage, and at length compelled the tumultuous 
throng to fall back with greater precipitation and disorder 
than that with which they had advanced. 

More than once in the course of the action, a similar 
assault was attempted by the Tlascalans, but each time 
with less spirit, and greater loss. They were too deficient 
in military science to profit by their vast superiority 
in numbers. They were distributed into companies, it is 
true, each serving under its own chieftain and banner. 
But they were not arranged by rank and file, and moved 
in a confused mass, promiscuously heaped together. They 
knew not how to concentrate numbers on a given point, 
or even how to sustain an assault, by employing successive 
detachments to support and relieve one another. A very 
small part only of their array could be brought into contact 
with an enemy inferior to them in amount of forces. The 
remainder of the army, inactive and worse than useless, in 
the rear, served only to press tumultuously on the advance, 
and embarrass its movements by mere weight of numbers, 
while, on the least alarm, they were seized with a panic 
and threw the whole body into inextricable confusion. It 
was, in short, the combat of the ancient Greeks and 
Persians over again. 

Still, the great, numerical superiority of the Indians 
might have enabled them, at a severe cost of their own 
lives, indeed, to wear out, in time, the constancy of the 
Spaniards, disabled by wounds, and incessant fatigue. But 
fortunately for the latter, dissensions arose among their 
enemies, A Tlascalan chieftain, commanding one of the 
great divisions, had taken umbrage at the haughty 
demeanour of Xicotencatl, who had charged him with 
misconduct or cowardice in the late action. The injured 
cacique challenged his rival to single combat. This did 
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not take place. But, burning with resentment, he chose 
the present occasion to indulge it, by drawing off his forces, 
amounting to ten thousand men, from the field. He also 
persuaded another of the commanders to follow his 
example. 

Thus reduced to about half his original strength, and 
that greatly crippled by the losses of the day, Xicotencatl 
could no longer maintain his ground against the Spaniards. 
After disputing the field with admirable courage for four 
hours, he retreated and resigned it to the enemy. The 
Spaniards were t oo much jaded, and too many were disabled 
by wounds, to allow them to pursue ; and 0ort6s, satisfied 
with the decisive victory he had gained, returned in 
triumph to his position on the hill of Tzompach. 

The number of killed in his own ranks had been very 
small, notwithstanding the severe loss inflicted on the 
enemy. These few he was careful to bury where they could 
not bo discovered, anx!ious to conceal not only the amount 
of the slain, but the fact that the whites were mortal. But 
very many of the men were wounded, and all the horses. 
The trouble of the Spaniards w'as much enhanced by the 
want of many articles important to them in their present 
exigency. They had neither oil, nor salt, which, as before 
noticed, was not to be obtained in Tlascala. Their 
clothing, accommodated to a softer climate, was ill adapted 
to the rude air of the mountains ; and bows and arrows, 
as Bernal Diaz sarcastically remarks, formed an indifferent 
protection against the inclemency of the w^eather. 

Still, they had much to cheer them in the events of the 
day ; and they might draw^ from them a reasonable ground 
for confidence in their own resources, such as no other 
experience could have supplied. Not that the results 
could authorize anything like contempt for their Indian 
foe. Singly and with the same weapons, he might have 
stood his ground against the Spaniard. But the success 
of the day established the superiority of science and dis- 
cipline over mere physical courage and numbers. It was 
fighting over again, as we have said, the old battle of the 
European and the Asiatic. But the handful of Greeks who 
routed the hosts of Xerxes and Darius, it must be remem- 
bered, had not so obvious an advantage on the score of 
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weapons, as was enjoyed by the Spaniards in these wars. 
The use of fire-arms gave an ascendancy which cannot be 
easily estimated ; one so great, that a contest between 
nations equally civilized, which should be similar in all 
other resi>ects to that between the Spaniards and the 
Tlascalans, would probably be attended with a similar 
issue. To all this must be added the effect produced by the 
cavalry. The nations of Anahuac had no large domesti- 
cated animals, and were unacquainted with any beasts 
of burden. Their imaginations were bewildered, when 
they beheld the strange apparition of the horse and 
his rider moving in unison and obedient to one impulse, 
as if possessed of a common nature ; and as they saw the 
terrible animal, with his ‘neck clothed in thunder ’, bearing 
down their squadrons and trampling them in the dust, no 
wonder they should have regarded him with the mysterious 
terror felt for a supernatural being. A very little reflection 
on the manifold grounds of superiority, both moral and 
physical, possessed by the Spaniards in this contest, will 
surely explain the issue, without any disparagement to the 
courage or capacity of their opjwnents.^ 

Cortes, thinking the occasion favourable, followed up the 
important blow he had struck by a new mission to the 
capital, bearing a message of similar import with that 
recently sent to the camp. But the senate was not yet 
sufficiently humbled. The late defeat caused, indeed, 
general consternation. Maxixcatzin, one of the four great 
lords who presided over the republic, reiterated with 
greater force the arguments before urged by him for 
embracing the proffered alliance of the strangers. The 
armies of the state had been beaten too often to allow any 
reasonable hope of successful resistance ; and he enlarged 
on the generosity shown by the politic Conqueror to his 
prisoners — so unusual in Anahuac — as an additional 
motive for an alliance vith men who knew how to be 
friends as well as foes. 

But in these views he was overruled by the war party, 

' The appalling effect of the cavalry on the natives reminds one 
of the confusion into which the Roman legions were thrown by the 
strange appearance of the elephants in their first engagements with 
Pyrrhus, as told by Plutarch in his life of that prince. 
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whose animosity was sharpened, rather than subdued, by 
the late discomfiture. Their hostile feelings were further 
exasperated by the younger Xicotencatl, who burned for 
an opportunity to retrieve his disgrace, and to wipe away 
the stain which had fallen for the first time on the arms of 
the republic. 

In their perplexity, they called in the assistance of the. 
priests, whose authority was frequently invoked in the 
deliberations of the American chiefs. The latter inquired, 
with some simplicity, of these interpreters of fate, whether 
the strangers were supernatural beings, or men of flesh and 
blood like themselves. The priests, after some consulta- 
tion, are said to have made the strange answer, that the 
Spaniards, though not gods, were children of the Sun ; 
that they derived their strength from that luminary, and, 
when his beams were withdrawn, their powers would also 
fail. They recommended a night attack, therefore, as one 
which afforded the best chance of success. This appar- 
ently childish response may have had in it more of cunning 
than credulity. It was not improbably suggested by 
Xicotencatl himself, or by the caciques in his interest, to 
reconcile the people to a measure, which was contrary to 
the military usages — indeed, it may be said, to the public 
law of Anahuac. Whether the fruit of artifice or super- 
stition, it prevailed ; and the Tlascalan general was em- 
powered, at the head of a detachment of ten thousand 
warriors, to try the effect of an assault by night on the 
Christian camp. 

The affair was conducted with such secrecy that it did 
not reach the ears of the Spaniards. But their general 
was not one who allowed himself, sleeping or waking, to be 
surprised on his post. Fortunately the night appointed 
was illumined by the full beams of an autumnal moon ; 
and one of the videttes perceived by its light at a consider- 
able distance a large body of Indians moving towards the 
Christian lines. He was not slow in giving the alarm to 
the garrison. 

The Spaniards slept, as has been said, with their arms by 
their side ; while their horses, picketed near them, stood 
ready sad^ed, with the bridle hanging at the bow. In 
five minutes the whole camp was under arms ; when they 
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beheld the dusky columns of the Indians cautiously 
advancing over the plain, their heads just peering above 
the tall maize with which the land was partially covered. 
Cort6s determined not to abide the assault in his entrench- 
ments, but to sally out and pounce on the enemy when he 
had reached the bottom of the hill. 

Slowly and stealthily the Indians advanced, while the 
Christian camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to them 
buried in slumber. But no sooner had they reached the 
slope of the rising ground, than they were astounded by 
the deep battle-cry of the Spaniards, followed by the in- 
stantaneous apparition of the whole army, as they sallied 
forth from the works, and poured down the sides of the 
hill. Brandishing aloft their weapons, they seemed to the 
troubled fancies of the Tlascalans like so many spectres or 
demons hurrying to and fro in mid-air, while the uncertain 
light magnified tlieir numbers, and expanded the horse and 
his rider into gigantic and unearthly dimensions. 

Scarcely waiting the shock of their enemy, the panic- 
struck barbarians let off a feeble volley of arrows, and, 
offering no other resistance, fled rapidly and tumultuously 
across the plain. The horse easily overtook the fugitives, 
riding them down and cutting them to pieces without 
mercy, until Cort6s, weary with slaughter, called off his men, 
leaving the field loaded with the bloody trophies of victory. 

The next day, the Spanish commander, with his usual 
policy after a decisive blow had been struck, sent a new 
embassy to the Tlascalan capital. The envoys received 
their instructions through the interpreter, Marina. That 
remarkable woman had attracted general admiration by 
the constancy and cheerfulness with which she endured all 
the privations of the camp. Far from betraying the 
natural weakness and timidity of her sex, she had shrunk 
from no hardship herself, and had done much to fortify the 
drooping spirits of the soldiers ; while her sympathies, 
whenever occasion offered, had been actively exerted in 
mitigating the calamities of her Indian countrymen. 

Through this faithful interpreter, Cort<^s communicated 
the terms of his message to the Tlascalan envoys. He 
made the same professions of amity as before, promising 
oblivion of all past injuries ; but, if this proffer were 
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rejected, he would visit their capital as a conqueror, raze 
every house in it to the ground, and put every inhabitant 
to the sword ! He then dismissed the ambassadors with 
the symbolical presents of a letter in one hand, and an 
arrow in the other. 

The envoys obtained I'espectful audience from the 
council of Tlascala, whom they found plunged in deep 
dejection by their recent reverses. The failure of the night 
attack had extinguished every spark of hope in their 
bosoms. Their armies had been beaten again and again, 
in the open field and in secret ambush. Stratagem and 
courage, all their resources, had alike proved ineffectual 
against a foe whose hand was never weary, and whose eye 
was never closed. Nothing remained but to submit. They 
selected four principal caciques, whom they entrusted with 
a mission to the Christian camp. They were to assure the 
strangers of a free passage through the country, and a 
friendly reception in the capital. The proffered friendship 
of the Spaniards was cordially embraced, with many 
awkward excuses for the past. The envoys were to touch at 
the Tlascalan camp on their way and inform Xicotencatl of 
their proceedings. They were to require him, at the same 
time, to abstain from all further hostilities, and to furnish 
the white men with an ample supply of provisions. 

But the Tlascalan deputies, on arriving at the quarters 
of that chief, did not find him in the humour to comply 
with these instructions. His rejieated collisions with the 
Spaniards, or, it may be, his constitutional courage, left 
him inaccessible to the vulgar terrors of his countrymen. 
He regarded the strangers not as supernatural beings, but 
as men like himself. The animosity of a warrior had 
rankled into a deadly hatred from the mortifications he had . 
endured at their hands, and his head teemed with plans for 
recovering his fallen honours, and for taking vengeance on 
the invaders of his country. He refused to disband any 
of the force, still formidable, under his command ; or to 
send supplies to the enemy’s camp. He further induced 
the ambassadors to remain in his quarters, and relinquish 
their visit to the Spaniards. The latter, in consequence, 
were kept in ignorance of the movements in their favour, 
which had taken place in the Tlascalan capital. 
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The conduct of Xicotencatl is condemned by Castilian 
writers as that of a ferocious and sanguinary barbarian. 
It is natural they should so regard it. But those who have 
no national prejudice to warp their judgements may come 
to a different conclusion. They may find much to admire 
in that high, unconquerable spirit, like some proud column, 
standing alone in its majesty amidst the fragments and 
ruins around it. They may see evidences of a clear-sighted 
sagacity, which, piercing the thin veil of insidious friend- 
ship proffered by the Spaniards, and penetrating the future, 
discerned the coming miseries of his country ; the noble 
patriotism of one who would rescue that country at any 
cost, and amidst the gathering darkness would infuse his 
own intrepid spirit into the hearts of his nation, to animate 
them to a last struggle for independence. 

CHAPTER IV 

DISCONTENTS IN THE ARMY — TLASCALAN SPIES — ^PEACE WITH THE 
REPUBLIC — EMBASSY FROM MONTEZUMA 

1519 

Desirous to keep up the terror of the Castilian name, by 
leaving the enemy no respite, Cort6s on the same day that 
he dispatched the embassy to Tlascala, put himself at the 
head of a small corps of cavalry and light troops to scour 
the neighbouring country. He was at that time so ill from 
fever, aided by medical treatment, that he could hardly 
keep his seat in the saddle. It was a rough country, and 
the sharp winds from the frosty summits of the mountains 
pierced the scanty covering of the troops, and chilled both 
.men and horses. Four or five of the animals gave out, and 
the general, alarmed for their safety, sent them back to the 
camp. The soldiers, discouraged by this ill omen, would 
have persuaded him to return. But he made answer, ‘ We 
fight under the banner of the Cross ; God is stronger than 
nature,* and continued his march. 

It led through the same kind of chequered scenery of 
rugrod hill and cultivated plain as that already described, 
w^ covered with towns and villages, some of them the 
frontier posts occupied by the Otomies. Practising the 
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Roman maxim of lenity to the submissive foe, he took full 
vengeance on those who resisted, and, as resistance too 
often occurred, marked his path with fire and desolation. 
After a short absence, he returned in safety, laden with the 
plunder of a successful foray. It would have been more 
honourable to him, had it been conducted with less rigour. 
The excesses are imputed by Bernal Diaz to the Indian 
allies, whom in the heat of victory it was found impossible 
to restrain. On whose head soever they fall, they seem to 
have given little uneasiness to the general, who declares 
in his letter to the Emperor Charles V, ‘ As we fought 
under the standard of the Cross,^ for the true Faith, and 
the service of your Highness, Heaven crowned our arms 
with such success, that, while multitudes of the infidel were 
slain, little loss was suffered by the Castilians.’ The Spanish 
Conquerors, to judge from their writings, unconscious of 
any worldly motive lurking in the bottom of their hearts, 
regarded themselves as soldiers of the Church, fighting the 
great battle of Christianity ; and in the same edifying and 
comfortable light are regarded by most of the national 
historians of a later day. 

On his return to the camp, Cortes found a new cause of 
disquietude in the discontents which had broken out among 
the soldiery. Their patience was exhausted by a life of 
fatigue and peril, to which there seemed to be no end. 
The battles they had won against such tremendous odds 
had not advanced them a jot. The idea of their reaching 
Mexico, says the old soldier so often quoted, ‘ was treated 
as a jest by the whole army ; ’ and the indefinite prospect 
of hostilities with the ferocious people among whom they 
were now cast, threw a deep gloom over their spirits. 

Among the malcontents were a number of noisy, vapour- 
ing persons, such as are found in every camp, who, like 
empty bubbles, are sure to rise to the surface and make 
themselves seen in seasons of agitation. They were, for 
the most part, of the old faction of Velasquez, and had 
estates in Cuba, to which they turned many a wistful 
glance as they receded more and more from the coast. 


* The famous banner of the Conqueror, with the Cross emblazoned 
on it, has been preserved in Mexico to our day. 
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They now waited on the general, not in a mutinous spirit 
of resistance — for they remembered the lesson in Villa 
Rica — but with the design of frank expostulation, as with 
a brother adventurer in a common cause. The tone of 
familiarity thus assumed was eminently characteristic of 
the footing of equality on which the parties in the expedi- 
tion stood with one another. 

Their sufferings, they told him, were too great to be 
endured. All the men had received one, most of them two 
or three wounds. More than fifty had perished, in one way 
or another, since leaving Vera Cruz. There was no beast 
of burden but led a life preferable to theirs. For when the 
night came, the former could rest from his labours ; but 
they, fighting or watching, had no rest, day nor night. As 
to conquering Mexico, the very thought of it was madness. 
If they had encountered such opposition from the petty 
republic of Tlascala, wdiat might they not expect from the 
great Mexican empire ? There was now a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities. They should avail themselves of it 
to retrace their steps to Vera Cruz. It is true, the fleet 
there was destroyed ; and by this act, unparalleled for 
rashness even in Roman annals, the general had become 
responsible for the fate of the whole army. Still there was 
one vessel left. That might be dispatched to Cuba, for 
reinforcements and supplies ; and, when these arrived, 
they would be enabled to resume operations with some 
prospect of success. 

Cortes listened to this singular expostulation with perfect 
composure. He knew his men, and, instead of rebuke or 
harsher measures, replied in the same frank and soldier- 
like vein which they had affected. 

There was much truth, he allowed, in what they said. 
The sufferings of the Spaniards had been great ; greater 
than those recorded of any heroes in Greek or Roman 
story. So much the greater would be their glory. He 
had often been filled with admiration as he had seen his 
little host encircled by myriads of barbarians, and felt that 
no people but Spaniards could have triumphed over such 
formidable odds. Nor could they, unless the arm of the 
Almighty had been over them. And they might reason- 
ably look for His protection hereafter ; for was it not in His 
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cause they were fighting ? They had encountered dangers 
and difficulties, it is true ; but they had not come here 
expecting a life of idle dalliance and pleasure. Glory, as 
he had told them at the outset, was to be won only by toil 
and danger. They would do him the justice to acknow- 
ledge that he had never shrunk from his share of both. — 
This was a truth, adds the honest chronicler, who heard 
and reports the dialogue, which no one could deny. But 
if they had met with hardships, he continued, they had 
been everywhere victorious. Even now they were enjoy- 
ing the fruits of this, in the plenty which reigned in the 
camp. And they would soon see the Tlascalans, humbled 
by their late reverses, suing for peace on any terms. To 
go back now was impossible. The very stones would rise 
up against them. The Tlascalans would hunt them in 
triumph down to the water’s edge. And how would the 
Mexicans exult at this miserable issue of their vainglorious 
vaunts ! Their former friends would become their enemies ; 
and the Totonacs. to avert the vengeance of the Aztecs, 
from which the Spaniards could no longer shield them, 
would join in the general cry. There was no alternative, 
then, but to go forward in their career. And he besought 
them to silence their pusillanimous scruples, and, instead 
of turning their eyes towards Cuba, to fix them on Mexico, 
the great object of their enterprise. 

While this singular conference was going on, many other 
soldiers had gathered round the spot ; and the discon- 
tented party, emboldened by the presence of their com- 
rades, as well as by the general’s forbearance, replied, that 
they were far from being convinced. Another such victory 
as the last would be their ruin. They were going to Mexico 
only to be slaughtered. Until, at length, the general’s 
patience being exhausted, he cut the argument short by 
quoting a verse from an old song, implying that it was 
better to die with honour, than to live disgraced ; a senti- 
ment which was loudly echoed by the greater part of his 
audience, who, notwithstanding their occasional murmurs, 
had no design to abandon the expedition, still less the com- 
mander, to whom they were passionately devoted. The 
malcontents, disconcerted by this rebuke, slunk back to 
their own quarters, muttering half -smothered execrations 
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on the leader who had projected the enterprise, the Indians 
who had guided him, and their own countrymen who 
supported him in it. 

Such were the difficulties that lay in the path of Cortes : 
a wily and ferocious enemy ; a climate uncertain, often 
unhealthy ; illness in his own person, much aggravated by 
anxiety as to the manner in which his conduct would be 
received by his sovereign ; last, not least, disaffection 
among his soldiers, on whose constancy and union he rested 
for the success of his operations — the great lever by which 
he was to overturn the empire of Montezuma. 

On the morning following this event, the camp was sur- 
prised by the appearance of a small body of Tlascalans, 
decorated with badges, the white colour of which intimated 
peace. They brought a quantity of provisions, and some 
trifling ornaments, which, they said, were sent by the 
Tlascalan general, who was weary of the war, and desired an 
accommodation with the Spaniards. He would soon present 
himself to arrange this in person. The intelligence diffused 
general joy, and the emissaries received a friendly welcome. 

A day or two elapsed, and while a few of the party left 
the Spanish quarters, the others, about fifty in number, 
who remained, excited some distrust in the bosom of 
Marina. She communicated her suspicions to Cortes that 
they were spies. He caused several of them, in conse- 
quence, to be arrested, examined them separately, and 
ascertained that they were employed by Xicotencatl to 
inform him of the state of the Christian camp, preparatory 
to a meditated assault, for which he was mustering his 
forces. Cortes, satisfied of the truth of this, determined 
to make such an example of the delinquents, as should in- 
timidate his enemy from repeating the attempt. He 
ordered their hands to be cut off, and in that condition 
sent them back to their countrymen, with the message, 
‘ that the Tlascalans might come by day or night ; they 
would find the Spaniards ready for them’. 

The doleful spi^ctacle of their comrades returning in this 
mutilated state filled the Indian camp with horror and 
consternation. The haughty crest of their chief was 
humbled. Prom that moment, he lost his wonted buoy- 
ancy and confidence. His soldiers, filled with super- 
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stitious fear, refused to serve longer against a foe who 
could read their very thoughts, and divine their plans 
before they were ripe for execution. 

The punishment inflicted by Cortes may well shock the 
reader by its brutality. But it should bo considered in 
mitigation, that the victims of it were spies, and, as such, 
by the laws of war, whether among civilized or savage 
nations, had incurred the penalty of death. The amputa- 
tion of the limbs was a milder punishment, and reserved 
for inferior offences. If we revolt at the barbaric nature 
of the sentence, we should reflect that it was no uncommon 
one in that day ; not more uncommon, indeed, than 
whipping and branding with a hot iron were in our own 
country at the beginning of the present century, or than 
cropping the ears was in the preceding one. A higher 
civilization, indeed, rejects such punishments, as peniicious 
in themselves and degrading to humanity. But in the 
sixteenth century, they were openly recognized by the laws 
of the most polished nations in Europe. And it is too 
much to ask of any man, still less one bred to the iron 
trade of war, to be in advance of the refinement of his age. 
We may be content if, in circumstances so unfavourable 
to humanity, he does not fall below it. 

All thoughts of further resistance being abandoned, the 
four delegates of the Tiascalan republic were now allowed 
to proceed on their mission. They were speedily followed 
by Xicotencatl himself, attended by a numerous train of 
military retainers. As they drew near the Spanish lines, 
they were easily recognized by the white and yellow colours 
of their uniforms, the livery of the house of Titcala. The 
joy of the army was great at this sure intimation of the 
close of hostilities ; and it was with difficulty that Cortes 
was enabled to restore the men to tranquillity, and the 
assumed indifference which it was proper to maintain in 
presence of an enemy. 

The Spaniards gazed with curious eye on the valiant 
chief who had so long kept his enemies at bay, and who 
now advanced with the firm and fearless step of one who 
was rather coming to bid defiance than to sue for peace. 
He was rather above the middle size, with broad shoulders 
and a muscular frame intimating great activity and 
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strength. His head was large, and his countenance 
marked with lines of hard service rather than of age, for 
he was but thirty-five. When he entered the presence of 
Cort^, he made the usual salutation, by touching the 
ground with his hand, and carrying it to his head ; while 
the sweet incense of aromatic gums rolled up in clouds 
from the censers carried by his slaves. 

Far from a pusillanimous attempt to throw the blame on 
the senate, he assumed the whole responsibility of the war. 
He had considered the white men, he said, as enemies, for 
they came with the allies and vassals of Montezuma. He 
loved his country, and wished to preserve the independence 
which she had maintained through her long wars with the 
Aztecs. He had been beaten. They might be the strangers 
who, it had been so long predicted, would come from the 
east, to take possession of the country. He hoped they 
would use their victory with moderation, and not trample 
on the liberties of the republic. He came now in the name 
of his nation, to tender their obedience to the Spaniards, 
assuring them they would find his countrymen as faithful 
in peace as they had been firm in war. 

Cortes, far from taking umbrage, was filled with ad- 
miration at the lofty spirit which thus disdained to stoop 
beneath misfortunes. The brave man knows how to re- 
spect bravery in another. He assumed, however, a severe 
asjxjct, as he rebuked the chief for having so long persisted 
in hostilities. Had Xicotencatl believed the word of the 
Spaniards, and accepted their proffered friendship sooner, 
he would have spared his people much suffering, which 
they well merited by their obstinacy. But it was im- 
possible, continued the general, to retrieve the past. He 
was willing to bury it in oblivion, and to receive the 
Tlascalans as vassals to the emperor, his master. If they 
proved true, they should find him a sure column of support ; 
if false, he would take such vengeance on them as he had 
intended to take on their capital, had they not speedily 
given in their submission. — It proved an ominous menace 
for the chief to whom it was addressed. 

The cacique then ordered his slaves to bring forward 
some trifiing ornaments of gold and feather embroidery, 
designed as presents. They were of little value, he said, 
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with a smile, for the Tlascalans were poor. They had 
little gold, not even cotton, nor salt ; the Aztec emperor 
had left them nothing but their freedom and their arms. 
He offered this gift only as a token of his goodwill. ‘ As 
such I receive it,’ answered Cortes, ‘ and, coming from the 
Tlascalans, set more value on it than I should from any 
other source, though it were a houseful of gold ; ’ a politic, 
as well as magnanimous reply, for it was by the aid of this 
good-will that ho was to win the gold of Mexico. 

Thus ended the bloody war with the fierce republic of 
TIetscala, during the course of which the fortunes of the 
Spaniards, more than once, had trembled in the balance. 
Had it been persevered in but a little longer, it must have 
ended in their confusion and ruin, exhausted as they were 
by wounds, watching, and fatigues, with the seeds of 
disaffection rankling among themselves. As it was, they 
came out of the fearful contest with untarnished glory. 
To the enemy, they seemed invulnerable, bearing charmed 
lives, proof alike against the accidents of fortune and the 
assaults of man. No wonder that they indulged a similar 
conceit in their own bosoms, and that the humblest 
Spaniard should have fancied himself the subject of a 
special interposition of Providence, which shielded him in 
the hour of battle, and reserved him for a higher destiny. 

While the Tlascalans were still in the camp, an embassy 
was announced from Montezuma. Tidings of the exploits 
of the Spaniards had spread far and wide over the plateau. 
The emperor, in particular, had watched every step of their 
progress, as they climbed the steeps of the Cordilleras, and 
advanced over the broad table-land on their summit. He 
had seen them, with great satisfaction, take the road to 
Tlascala, trusting that, if they were mortal men, they 
would find their graves there. Great was his dismay when 
courier after courier brought him intelligence of their suc- 
cesses, and the most redoubtable warriors on the plateau 
had b^n scattered like chaff by the swords of this handful 
of strangers. 

His superstitious fears returned in full force. He saw 
in the Spaniards ‘ the men of destiny ’ who were to take 
possession of his sceptre. In alarm and uncertainty, he 
sent a new embassy to the Christian camp. It consisted 
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of five great nobles of his court, attended by a train of two 
hundred slaves. They brought with them a present, a? 
usual, dictated partly by fear, and, in part, by the natural 
munificence of his disposition. It consisted of three 
thousand ounces of gold, in grains, or in various manu- 
factured articles, with several hundred mantles and dresses 
of embroidered cotton, and the picturesque featherwork. 
As they laid these at the feet of Cort6s, they told him, they 
had come to offer the congratulations of their master on 
the late victories of the white men. The emperor only 
regretted that it would not be in his power to receive them 
in his capital, where the numerous population were so 
unruly, that their safety would be placed in jeopardy. 
The mere intimation of the Aztec emperor’s wishes, in the 
most distant way, would have sufficed with the Indian 
nations. It had very little weight with the Spaniards ; 
and the envoj^s, finding this j)uerile expression of them in- 
effectual, resorted to another argument, offering a tribute*, 
in their master's name to the Castilian sovereign, provided 
the S])aniards w'ould relinquish their visit to his capital. 
This was a greater error ; it was displaying the rich casket 
with one hand, which he was unable to defend with the 
other. Yet the author of this pusillanimous policy, the 
unhappy victim of superstition, was a monarch renowned 
among the Indian nations for his intrepidity^ and tmter- 
prise — the terror of Anahuac ! 

Cort6s, while he urged his own sovereign’s commands as 
a reason for disregarding the wishes of Montezuma, uttered 
expressions of the most profound respect for the Aztec 
prince, and declared that if he had not the means of requit- 
ing his munificence, as he could wish, at present, he trusted 
to repay hhn, at some f uture day^ with good ux/rlcs ! 

The Mexican ambassadors were not much gratified with 
finding the war at an end, and a reconciliation established 
between their mortal enemies and the Spaniards. The 
mutual disgust of the two parties with each other was too 
strong to be repressed even in the presence of the general, 
who saw with satisfaction the evidences of a jealousy which, 
undermining the strength of the Indian emperor, was to 
prove the surest source of his own success ! 

Two of the Aztec mission returned to Mexico, to acquaint 
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their sovereign with the state of affairs in the Spanish 
camp. The others remained with the army, Cortes being 
veiling that they should be personal spectators of the 
deference shown him by the Tlascalans. Still he did not 
hasten his departure for their capital. Not that he placed 
reliance on the injurious intimations of the Mexicans re- 
specting their good faith. Yet he was willing to put this 
to some longer trial, and, at the same time, to re-establish 
his own health more thoroughly, before his visit. Mean- 
while, messengers daily arrived from the city, pressing his 
journey, and were finally followed by some of the aged 
rulers of the republic, att-ended by a numerous retinue, 
impatient of his long delay. They brought with them a 
body of five hundred twniaiieSy or rneri o/hurden^ to drag his 
cannon, and relieve his ovni forces from this fatiguing 
part of their duty. It was impossible to defer his departure 
longer ; and after mass, and a solemn thanksgiving to the 
great Being who had crowned their arms w^ith triumph, 
the Spaniards bade adieu to the quarters which they had 
occupied for nearly three weeks on the hill of Tzompach. 
The strong tow^er, or teocalli, which commanded it, was 
called, in commemoration of their residence, ‘ The Tower 
of Victory’ ; and the few stones which still survive of its 
ruins, point out to the eye of the traveller a spot ever 
memorable in history for the courage and constancy of the 
early Conquerors. 


CHAPTER V 

SPANIARDS ENTER TRASCALA — DESCRIPTION OF THE CAPITAL — 
ATTEMPTED CONVEESION — AZTEC EMBASSY — INVITED TO CHOLULA 

1519 

The city of Tlascala, the capital of the republic of the 
same name, lay at the distance of about six leagues from 
the Spanish camp. The road led into a hilly region, ex- 
hibiting in every arable patch of ground the evidence of 
laborious cultivation. Over a deep barranca^ or ravine, 
they crossed on a bridge of stone, which, according to 
tradition — ^a slippery authority — ^is the same still stan^g, 
and was constructed originally for the passage of the army. 
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They passed some considerable towns on their route, where 
they experienced a full measure of Indian hospitality. As 
they advanced, the approach to a populous city was inti- 
mated by the crowds who flocked out to see and welcome 
the strangers ; men and women in their picturesque 
dresses, with bunches and wreaths of roses, which they 
gave to the Spaniards, or fastened to the necks and 
caparisons of their horses, in the same manner as at 
Cempoalla. Priests, with their white robes, and long matted 
tresses floating over them, mingled in the crowd, scattering 
volumes of incense from their burning censers. In this way, 
the multitudinous and motley procession defiled through the 
gates of the ancient capital of Tlascala. It was the 23rd of 
September, 1519, the anniversary of which is still celebrated 
by the inhabitants as a day of jubilee. 

The press was now so great, that it was with difficulty 
the police of the city could clear a passage for the 
army ; while the azoteaSy or flat-terraced roofs of the 
buildings, were covered with spectators, eager to catch 
a glimpse of the wonderful strangers. The houses were 
hung with festoons of flowers, and arches of verdant 
boughs, intertwined with roses and honeysuckle, were 
thrown across the streets. The whole population aban- 
doned itself to rejoicing ; and the air was rent with songs 
and shouts of triumph mingled with the wild music of the 
national instruments, that might have excited appre- 
hensions in the breasts of the soldiery, had they not gath- 
ered their peaceful import from the assurance of Marina, 
and the joyous countenances of the natives. 

With these accompaniments, the procession moved along 
the principal streets to the mansion of Xicotencatl, the 
aged father of the Tlascalan general, and one of the four 
rulers of the republic. (Dort^s dismounted from his horse, 
to receive the old chieftain’ s embrace . He was nearly blind ; 
and satisfied, as far as he could, a natural curiosity re- 
specting the person of the Spanish general, by passing his 
hand over his features. He then led the way to a spacious 
hall in his palace, where a banquet was served to the army. 
In the evening they were shown to their quarters, in the 
buildings and open ground surrounding one of the principal 
teocaUia ; while the Mexican ambassadors, at the desire 
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of Cortes, had apartments assigned them next to his own, 
that he might the better watch over their safety in this 
city of their enemies. 

Tlascala was one of the most important and populous 
towns on the table-land. Cortes, in his letter to the 
emperor, compares it to Granada, affirming that it was 
larger, stronger, and more populous than the Moorish 
capital, at the time of the Conquest, and quite as well built. 
But, notwithstanding we are assured by a most respectable 
writer at the close of the last century that its remains 
justify the assertion, we shall be slow to believe that its 
edifices could have rivalled those monuments of Oriental 
magnificence whose light, aerial forms still survive after 
the lapse of ages, the admiration of every traveller of sen- 
sibility and taste. The truth is that Cortes, like Columbus, 
saw objects through the warm medium of his own fond 
imagination, giving them a higher tone of colouring and 
larger dimensions than were strictly warranted by the fact. 
It was natural that the man who had made such rare dis- 
coveries should unconsciously magnify their merits to his 
own eyes, and to those of otl^rs. 

The houses were built, for the most part, of mud or 
earth, the better sort of stone and lime, or bricks dried 
in the sun. They were unprovided with doors or windows, 
but in the apertures for the former hung mats fringed with 
pieces of copper or something which by its tinkling sound 
would give notice of any one’s entrance. The streets were 
narrow and dark. The population must have been con- 
siderable if, as Cortes asserts, thirty thousand souls were 
often gathered in the market on a public day. These 
meetings were a sort of fairs, held, as usual in all the great 
towns, every fifth day, and attended by the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country, who brought therefor sale every de- 
scription of domestic produce and manufakcture with which 
they were acquainted. They peculiarly excelled in pottery, 
which was considered as equal to the best in Europe. 
It is a further proof of civilized habits that the Spaniards 
found barbers’ shops, and baths, both of vapour and 
hot water, familiarly used by the inhabitants. A still higher 
proof of refinement may be discerned in a vigilant police 
which repressed everything like disorder among the people. 
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The city was divided into four quarters, which might 
rather be called so many separate towns, since they were 
built at different times, and separated from each other by 
high stone walls, defining their respective limits. Over 
each of these districts ruled one of the four great chiefs of 
the republic, occupying his own spacious mansion, and sur- 
rounded by his own immediate vassals. Strange arrange- 
ment — and more strange that it should have been com- 
patible w;ith social order and tranquillity ! The ancient 
capital, through one quarter of which flowed the rapid 
current of the Zahuatl, stretched along the summits and 
sides of hills, at whose base are now gathered the miserable 
remains of its once flourishing population. Far beyond, 
to the south-west, extended the bold sierra of Tlascala, and 
the huge Malinche, crowned with the usual silver diadem 
of the highest Andes, having its shaggy sides clothed with 
dark-green forests of firs, gigantic sycamores, and oaks 
whose towering stems rose to the height of forty or fifty 
feet unencumbered by a branch. The clouds which sailed 
over from the distant Atlantic gathered round the lofty 
peaks of the sierra, and settling into torrents, poured over 
the plains in the neighbourhood of the city, converting 
them, at such seasons, into swamps. Thimderstorms, 
more frequent and terrible here than in other parts of the 
table-land, swept down the sides of the mountains, and 
shook the frail tenements of the capital to their founda- 
tions. But although the bleak winds of the sierra gave 
an austerity to the climate unlike the sunny skies 
and genial temperature of the lower regions, it was far 
more favourable to the development of both the physical 
and moral energies. A bold and hardy peasantry was 
nurtured among the recesses of the hills, fit equally to 
cultivate the land in peace and to defend it in war. 
Unlike the spoiled child of Nature, who derives such facili- 
ties of subsistence from her too- prodigal hand as supersede 
the necessity of exertion on his own part, the Tlascalan 
earned his bread — ^from a soil not ungrateful, it is true — ^by 
the sweat of his brow. He led a life of temperance and 
toil. Cut off by long wars with the Aztecs from com- 
mercial intercourse, he was driven chiefly to agricultural 
labour, the occupation most propitious to purity of morals 
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and sinewy strength of constitution. His honest breast 
glowed with the patriotism — or local attachment to the 
soil — ^which is the fruit of its diligent culture ; while he was 
elevated by a proud consciousness of independence, the 
natural birthright of the child of the mountains. Such 
was the race with whom Cortes was now associated for 
the achievement of his great work. 

Some days were given by the Spaniards to festivity, in 
which they were successively entertained at the hospitable 
boards of the four great nobles, in their several quarters of 
the city. Amidst these friendly demonstrations, however, 
the general never relaxed for a moment his habitual vigil- 
ance, or the strict discipline of the camp ; and he was care- 
ful to provide for the security of the citizens by prohibiting, 
under severe penalties, any soldier from leaving his quarters 
without express permission. Indeed, the severity of his 
discipline provoked the remonstrance of more than one of 
his officers, as a superfluous caution ; and the Tlascalan 
chiefs took some exception at it, as inferring an unreason- 
able distrust of them. But when Cortes explained it as 
in obedience to an established military system, they testi- 
fied their admiration, and the ambitious young general of 
the republic proposed to introduce it, if possible, into his 
own ranks. 

The Spanish commander having assured himself of the 
loyalty of his new allies, next proposed to accomplish one 
of the great objects of his mission — their conversion to 
Christianity. By the advice of Father Olmedo, always 
opposed to precipitate measures, he had deferred this till 
a suitable opportunfty presented itself for opening the 
subject. Such a one occurred when the chiefs of the state 
proposed to strengthen the alliance with the Spaniards by 
the intermarriage of their daughters with Cort^ and his 
officers. He told them this could not be while thev con- 
tinued in the darkness of infidelity. Then, with the aid 
of the good friar, he expounded as well as he could the 
doctrines of the Faith ; and, exhibiting the image of the 
Virgin with the infant l^deemer, told them that there was 
the God in whose worship alone they would find salvation, 
while that of their own false idols would sink them in 
eternal perdition. 
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It is unnecessary to burden the reader with a recapitula- 
tion of his homily, which contained, probably, dogmas 
quite as incomprehensible to the untutored Indian as any 
to be found in his own rude mythology. But, though it 
failed to convince his audience, they listened with a de- 
ferential awe. When he had finished, they replied, they 
had no doubt that the God of the Christians must be a 
good and a great God, and as such they were willing to 
give him a place among the divinities of Tlascala. The 
polytheistic system of the Indians, like that of the ancient 
Greeks, was of that accommodating kind which could 
admit within its elastic folds the deities of any other 
religion, without violence to itself. But every nation, 
they continued, must have its own appropriate and tute- 
lary deities. Nor could they, in their old age, abjure the 
service of those who had watched over them from youth. 
It would bring down the vengeance of their gods, and of 
their own nation, who were as warmly attached to their 
religion as their liberties, and would defend both with the 
last drop of their blood ! 

It was clearly inexpedient to press the matter further 
at present. But the zeal of Cortes, as usual, waxing warm 
by opposition, had now mounted too high for him to calcu- 
late obstacles ; nor would he have shrunk, probably, from 
the crown of martyrdom in so good a cause. But fortun- 
ately, at least for the success of his temporal cause, this 
crown was not reserved for him. 

The good monk, his ghostly adviser, seeing the course 
things were likely to take, with better judgement interposed 
to prevent it. He had no desire, he Said, to see the same 
scenes acted over again as at Cempoalla. He had no relish 
for forced conversions. They could hardly be lasting. 
The growth of an hour might well die with the hour. Ot 
what use was it to overturn the altar if the idol remained 
enthroned in the heart ? or to destroy the idol itself if it 
were only to make room for another ? Better to wait 
patiently the effect of time and teaching to soften the 
heart and open the understanding, without which there 
could be no assurance of a sound and permanent convic- 
tion. These rational views were enforced by the remon- 
strances of Alvarado, Velasquez de Leon, and those in 
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whom Cortes placed most confidence ; till, driven from his 
original purpose, the military polemic consented to 
relinquish the attempt at conversion, for the present, and 
to refrain from a repetition of the scenes, which, consider- 
ing the different mettle of the population, might have been 
attended with very different results from those at Cozumel 
and Cempoalla. 

In the course of our narrative wo have had occasion to 
witness more than once the good effects of the interposition 
of Father Olmedo. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say 
that his discretion in spiritual matters contributed as 
essentially to the success of the expedition as did the 
sagacity and courage of Cortes in temporal. He was a true 
disciple in the school of Las Casas. His heart was un- 
scathed by that fiery fanaticism which sears and hardens 
whatever it touches. It melted with the warm glow of 
Christian charity. He had come out to the New World 
as a missionary among the heathen, and he shrank from 
no sacrifice but that of the welfare of the poor benighted 
flock to whom he had consecrated his days. If he followed 
the banners of the warrior, it was to mitigate the ferocity 
of war, and to turn the triumphs of the Cross to a good 
account for the natives themselves, by the spiritual labours 
of conversion. He afforded the uncommon example — not 
to have been looked for, certainly, in a Spanish monk of the 
sixteenth century — of enthusiasm controlled by reason, 
a quickening zeal tempered by the mild spirit of toleration. 

But though Cort6s abandoned the ground of conversion 
for the present, he compelled the Tlascalans to break the 
fetters of the unfortunate victims reserved for sacrifice : an 
act of humanity unhappily only transient in its effects, since 
the prisons were filled with fresh victims on his departure. 

He also obtained permission for the Spaniards to perform 
the services of their own religion unmolested. A large 
cross was erected in one of the great courts or squares. 
Mass was celebrated every day in the presence of the army 
and of crowds of natives, who, if they did not comprehend * 
its full import, were so far edified that they learned to 
reverence the religion of their conquerors. The direct 
interposition of Heaven, however, wrought more for their 
conversion than the best homily of priest or soldier. 
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Scarcely had the Spaniards left the city — ^the tale is told 
on very respectable authority — ^when a thin, transparent 
cloud descended and settled like a column on the cross, 
and, wrapping it round in its luminous folds, continued to 
emit a soft, celestial radiance through the night, thus pro- 
claiming the sacred character of the symbol on which was 
shed the halo of divinity ! 

The principle of toleration in religious matters being 
established, the Spanish general consented to receive the 
daughters of the caciques. Five or six of the most beau- 
tiful Indian maidens were assigned to as many of his 
principal officers, after they had been cleansed from the 
stains of infidelity by the waters of baptism. They 
received, as usual, on this occasion, good Castilian names, 
in exchange for the barbarous nomenclature of their own 
vernacular.^ 

Among them, Xicotencatl’s daughter, Dofta Louisa, as 
she was called after her baptism, was a princess of the 
highest estimation and authority in Tlascala. She was 
given by her father to Alvarado, and their posterity inter- 
married with the noblest families of Castile. The frank 
and joyous manners of this cavalier made him a great 
favourite with the Tlascalans ; and his bright open coun- 
tenance, fair complexion, and golden locks, gave him the 
name of ToruUivhy ‘The Sun’. The Indians often pleased 
their fancies by fastening a sobriquely or some characteristic 
epithet, on the Spaniards. As Cort^ was always attended, 
on public occasions, by Dona Marina, or Malinche, as she 
was called by the natives, they distinguished him by the 
same name. By these epithets, originally bestowed in 
Tlasoala, the two Spanish captains were popularly desig- 
nated among the Indian nations. 

While these events were passing, another embassy 
arrived from the court of Mexico. It was charged, as 
usual, with a costly donative of embossed gold plate, and 
rich embroidered stuffs of cotton and fea&erwork. The 

^ To avoid the perplexity of selection, it was common for the 
missionary to give the same names to all the Indians baptized on 
the same day. Thus, one day was set apart for the Johns, another 
for the Peters, and so on : an ingenious arrangement, much more lor 
the convenience of the clergy than of the converts. 
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terms of the message might well argue a vacillating and 
timid temper in the monarch, did they not mask a deeper 
policy. He now invited the Spaniards to his capital, with 
the assurance of a cordial welcome. He besought them to 
enter into no alliance with the base and barbarous Tlasca- 
Ians ; and he invited them to take the route of the friendly 
city of Cholula, where arrangements, according to his 
orders, were made for their reception. 

The Tlascalans viewed with deep regret the general* s 
proposed visit to Mexico. Their reports fully confirmed 
all he hod before heard of the power and ambition of 
Montezuma. His armies, they said, were spread over 
every part of the continent. His capital was a place of 
great strength, and as, from its insular position, all com- 
munication could be easily cut off with the adjacent 
country, the Spaniards, once entrapped there, would be 
at his mercy. His policy, they represented, was as 
insidious as his ambition was boundless. ‘ Trust not his 
fair words,’ they said, ‘ his courtesies and his gifts. His 
professions are hollow, and his friendships are false.’ 
When Cortes remarked that he hoped to bring about a 
better understanding between the emperor and them, 
they replied. It would be impossible ; however smooth his 
words, he would hate them at heart. 

They warmly protested, also, against the general’s 
taking the route of Cholula. The inhabitants, not brave 
in the open field, were more dangerous from their perfidy 
and craft. They were Montezuma’s tools, and would do 
his bidding. The Tlascalans seemed to combine with this 
distrust a superstitious dread of the ancient city, the head- 
quarters of the religion of Anahuac. It was here that the 
god Quetzalcoatl held the pristine seat of his empire. His 
temple was celebrated throughout the land, and the 
priests were confidently believed to have the power, as 
they themselves boasted, of opening an inundation from 
the foundations of his shrine which should bury their 
enemies in the deluge. The Tlascalans further reminded 
Oort^ that while so many other and distant places had 
sent to him at Tlascala, to testify their good wall, and offer 
their allegiance to his sovereira, Cholula, only six leagues 
distant, had done neither. The last suggestion struck the 
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general more forcibly than any of the preceding. He 
instantly dispatched a summons to the city, requiring a 
formal tender of its submission. 

Among the embassies from different quarters which had 
waited on the Spanish commander, while at Tlascala, was 
one from Ixtlilxochitl, son of the great Nezahualpilli, and 
an unsuccessful competitor with his elder brother — as 
noticed in a former part of our narrative — for the crown of 
Tezcuco. Though defeated in his pretensions, ho had 
obtained a part of the kingdom, over which he ruled with 
a deadly feeling of animosity towards his rival, and to 
Montezuma, who had sustained him. He now offered his 
services to Cortes, asking his aid, in return, to place him 
on the throne of his ancestors. The politic general re- 
turned such an answer to the aspiring young prince, as 
might encourage his expectations, and attach him to his 
interests. It was his aim to strengthen his cause by 
attracting to himself every particle of disaffection that was 
floating through the land. 

It was not long before deputies arrived from Cholula, 
profuse in their expressions of good will, and inviting the 
presence of the Spaniards in their capital. The mes- 
sengers were of low degree, far beneath the usual rank of 
ambassadors. This was pointed out by the Tlascalans ; 
and Cortes regarded it as a fresh indignity. He sent in 
consequence a new summons, declaring, if they did not 
instantly send him a deputation of their principal men, he 
would deal with them as rebels to his own sovereign, the 
rightful lord of these realms ! The menace had the desired 
effect. The Cholulans were not inclined to contest, at 
least for the present, his magnificent pretensions. Another 
embassy appeared in the camp consisting of some of the 
highest nobles, who repeated the invitation for the 
Spaniards to visit their city, and excused their own tardy 
appearance by apprehensions for their personal safety in 
the capital of their enemies. The explanation was plau- 
sible, and was admitted by Cortds. 

The Tlascalans were now more than ever opposed to his 
projected visit. A strong Aztec force, they had ascer- 
tained, lay in the neighbourhood of Cholula, and the people 
were actively placing their city in a posture of defence. 
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They suspected some insidious scheme concerted by Monte- 
zuma to destroy the Spaniards. 

These suggestions disturbed the mind of Cortes, but did 
not turn him from his purpose. He felt a natural curiosity 
to see the venerable city so celebrated in the history of the 
Indian nations. He had, besides, gone too far to recede— 
too far, at least, to do so without a show of apprehension, 
implying a distrust in his own resources, which could not 
fail to have a bad effect on his enemies, his allies, and his 
own men. After a brief consultation with his officers, he 
decided on the route to Cholula. 

It was now three weeks since the Spaniards had taken 
up their residence within the hospitable walls of Tlascala, 
and nearly six since they entered her territory. They had 
been met on the threshold as an enemy, with the most 
determined hostility. They were now to part with the 
same people as friends and allies — fast friends, who were 
to stand by them, side by side, through the whole of their 
arduous struggle. The result of their visit, therefore, 
was of the last importance ; since on the co-operation of 
these brave and warlike republicans greatly depended the 
ultimate success of the expedition. 


CHAPTER VI 

CITY OF CHOLULA — GBEAT TEMPLE—MABCH TO CHOLULA — 
BECBPTION OF THE SPANIAHDS — CONSPIBACY DETECTED 

1519 

The ancient city of Cholula, capital of the republic of 
that name, lay nearly six leagues south of Tlascala, and 
about twenty east, or rather south-east of Mexico. It was 
said by Cortes to contain twenty thousand houses within 
the walls, and as many more in the environs ; though now 
dwindled to a population of less than sixteen thousand 
souls. Whatever was its real number of inhabitants, it 
was unquestionably, at the time of the Conquest, one of 
the most populous and flourishing cities in New Spain. 

It was of great emtiquity, and was founded by the 
K 3 
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primitive races who overspread the land before the Aztecs. 
We have few particulars of its form of government, which 
seems to have been cast on a republican model similar to 
that of Tlascala. This answered so well, that the state 
maintained its independence down to a very late period, 
when, if not reduced to vassalage by the Aztecs, it was 
so far under their control as to enjoy few of the benefits 
of a separate political existence. Their connexion with 
Mexico brought the Cholulans into frequent collision with 
their neighbours and kindred, the Tlascalans. But, although 
far superior to them in refinement and the various arts 
of civilization, they were no match in war for the bold 
mountaineers, the Swiss of Anahuac. The Cholulan 
capital was the great commercial emporium of the plateau. 
The inhabitants excelled in various mechanical arts, 
especially that of working in metals, the manufacture of 
cotton and agave cloths, and of a delicate kind of pottery, 
rivalling, it was said, that of Florence in beauty. But 
such attention to the arts of a polished and peaceful com- 
munity naturally indisposed them to war, and disqualified 
them for coping with those who made war the great busi- 
ness of life. The Cholulans were accused of effeminacy, 
and were less distinguished — it is the charge of their rivals 
— by their courage than their cunning. 

But the capital, so conspicuous for its refinement and its 
great antiquity, was even more venerable for the religious 
traditions which invested it. It was here that the god 
Quetzalcoatl paused in his passage to the coast, and passed 
twenty years in teaching the Toltec inhabitants the arts 
of civilization. He made them acquainted with better 
forms of government, and a more spiritualized religion in 
which the only sacrifices were the fruits and flowers of the 
season. It is not easy to determine what he taught, since 
his lessons have been so mingled with the licentious dogmas 
of his own priests, and the mystic commentaries of the 
Christian missionary. It is probable that he was one of 
tiiose rare and gifted beings who, dissipating the darkness 
of the age by the illumination of their own genius, are 
deified by a grateful posterity, and placed among the lights 
of heaven. 

It was in honour of this benevolent deity that the stu- 
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pendous mound was erected on which the traveller still 
gazes with admiration as the most colossal fabric in New 
Spain, rivalling in dimensions, and somewhat resembling 
in form, the pyramidal structures of ancient Egypt. The 
date of its erection is unknown, for it was found there 
when the Aztecs entered on the plateau. It had the form 
common to the Mexican teocallis, that of a truncated 
pyramid, facing with its four sides the cardinal points, and 
divided into the same number of terraces. Its original 
outlines, however, have been effaced by the action of time 
and of the elements, while the exuberant growth of shrubs 
and wild flowers which have mantled over its surface give 
it the appearance of one of those symmetrical elevations 
thrown up by the caprice of nature, rather than by the 
industry of man. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the 
interior be not a natural hill, though it seems not improb- 
able that it is an artificial composition of stone and earth, 
deeply incrusted, as is certain, in every part, with alternate 
strata of brick and clay. 

The perpendicular height of the pyramid is one hundred 
and seventy-seven feet. Its base is one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-three feet long, twice as long as that 
of the great pyramid of Cheops. It may give some idea of 
its dimensions to state that its base, which is square, 
covers about forty-four acres, and the platform on its 
truncated summit embraces more than one. It reminds 
us of those colossal monuments of brickwork which are 
still seen in ruins on the banks of the Euphrates, and, in 
much higher preservation, on those of the Nile.^ 

On the summit stood a sumptuous temple, in which was 
the image of the mystic deity ‘ god of the air ’, with ebon 
features, unlike the fair complexion which he bore upon 
earth, wearing a mitre on his head waving with plumes 
of fire, with a resplendent collar of gold round his neck, 
pendants of mosaic turquoise in his ears, a jewelled sceptre 
in one hand, and a shield curiously painted, the emblem 
of his rule over the winds, in the other. The sanctity of the 
place, hallowed by hoary tradition, and the magnificence 

^ Several of the pyramids of Egypt, and the ruins of Babylon, are, 
as is well known, of brick. An inscription on one of the former, 
indeed, celebrates this material as superior to stone. 
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of the temple and its services, made it an object of venera- 
tion throughout the land, and pilgrims from the furthest 
comers of Anahuao came to offer up their devotions 
at the shrine of Quetzalcoatl. The number of these was 
so great as to give an air of mendicity to the motley 
population of the city ; and Cortes, struck with the 
novelty, tells us that he saw multitudes of beggars such as 
are to be found in the enlightened capitals of Europe — a 
whimsical criterion of civilization which must place our 
own prosperous land somewhat low in the scale. 

Cholula was not the resort only of the indigent devotee. 
Many of the kindred races had temples of their own in the 
city, in the same manner as some Christian nations have 
in ^me, and each temple was provided with its own 
peculiar ministers for the service of the deity to whom it 
was consecrated. In no city was there seen such a con- 
course of priests, so many processions, such pomp of cere- 
monial sacrifice, and religious festivals. Cholula was, in 
short, what Mecca isamong the Mohammedans, or Jerusalem 
among Christians : it was the Holy City of Anahuao. 

The religious rites were not performed, however, in the 
pure spirit originally prescribed by its tutelary deity. His 
altars, as well as those of the numerous Aztec gods, were 
stained with human blood ; and six thousand victims are 
said to have been annually offered up at their sanguinary 
shrines. The great number of these may be estimated 
from the declaration of Cortes, that he counted four hun- 
dred towers in the city ; yet no temple had more than 
two, many only one. High above the rest rose the great 
‘pyramid of Cholula’, with its undying fires flinging their 
ra^ance far and wide over the capital, and proclaiming 
to the nations that there w^as the mystic worship—alas ! 
how corrupted by cruelty and superstition ! — of the good 
deity who was one day to return and resume his empire 
over the land. 

Nothing could be more grand than the view which met 
Hie eye from the area on the truncated summit of the 
pyramid. Toward the north stretched that bold barrier 
of porphyritic rock which nature has reared round the 
Valley of Mexico, with the huge Popocatepetl and Iztacci- 
huatl standing like two colossal sentinels to guard the 
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entrance to the enchanted region. Far away to the south 
was seen the conical head of Orizaba, soaring high into the 
clouds, and nearer the barren though beautifully shaped 
Sierra de Malinche, throwing its broad shadows over the 
plains of Tlascala. Three of these are volcanoes, higher 
than the highest mountain-peak in Europe, and shrouded 
in snows which never melt under the fierce sun of the 
tropics. At the foot of the spectator lay the sacred city 
of Cholula, with its bright towers and pinnacles sparkling 
in the sun, reposing amidst gardens and verdant groves^ 
wliich then thickly studded the cultivated environs of the 
capital. Such was the magnificent prospect which met the 
gaze of the conquerors, and may still, with slight change, 
meet that of the modem traveller, as from the platform 
of the great pyramid his eye wanders over the fairest 
portion of the beautiful plateau of Puebla.^ 

But it is time to return to Tlascala. On the appointed 
morning the Spanish army took up its march to Mexico by 
the way of Cholula. It was followed by crowds of the 
citizens, filled with admiration at the intrepidity of men 
who, so few in number, would venture to brave the great 
Montezuma in his capital. Yet an immense body of 
warriors offered to share the dangers of the expedition ; 
but Cortes, while he showed his gratitude for their good 
will, selected only six thousand of the volunteers to bear 
him company. He was unwilling to encumber himself 
with an unwieldy force that might impede his movements ; 
and probably did not care to put himself so far in the 
power of allies whose attachment was too recent to afford 
sufficient guaranty for their fidelity. 

' The city of Puebla de los Angeles was founded by the Spaniards 
soon after the Conquest, on the site of an insignificant village in the 
territory of Cholula, a few miles to the east of that capital. It is, 
perhaps, the most considerable city in New Spain, after Mexico 
itself, which it rivals in beauty. It seems to nave inherited the 
religious pre-eminence of the ancient Cholula, being distinguished, 
like her, for the number and splendour of its churches, the multitude 
of its clergy, and the magnificence of its ceremonies and festivals. 
The environs of Cholula, still irrigated as in the days of the Aztecs, 
are equallv remarkable for the fruitfulness of the soil. The best 
wheat lanos, according to a very respectable authority, yield in the 
proportion of eighty for one. 
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After crossing some rough and hilly ground, the army 
entered on the wide plain which spreads out for miles 
around Cholula. At the elevation of more than six thou- 
sand feet above the sea they beheld the rich products of 
various climes growing side by side, fields of towering 
maize, the juicy aloe, the chilli or Aztec pepper, and large 
plantations of the cactus, on which the brilliant cochineal 
is nourished. Not a rood of land but was under cultiva- 
tion ; and the soil — an uncommon thing on the table-land 
— ^was irrigated by numerous streams and canals, and well 
shaded by woods that have disappeared before the rude 
axe of the Spaniards. Towards evening they reached a 
small stream, on the banks of which Cortes determined to 
take up his quarters for the night, being unwilling to 
disturb the tranquillity of the city by introducing so large 
a force into it at an unseasonable hour. 

Here he was soon joined by a number of Cholulan 
caciques and their attendants who came to view and wel- 
come the strangers. When they saw their Tlascalan 
enemies in the camp, however, they exhibited signs of 
displeasure, and intimated an apprehension that their 
presence in the town might occasion disorder. The remon- 
strance seemed reasonable to Cort6s, and he accordingly 
commanded his allies to remain in their present quarters, 
and to join him as he left the city on the way to Mexico. 

On the following morning he made his entrance at the 
head of his army into Cholula, attended by no other Indians 
than those from Cempoalla, and a handful of Tlascalans 
to take charge of the baggage. His allies, at parting, gave 
him many cautions respecting the people he was to visit, 
who, while they affected to despise them as a nation of 
traders, employed the dangerous arms of perfidy and 
cunning. As the troops drew near the city the road was 
lined with swarms of people of both sexes and every age — 
old men tottering with infirmity, women with children in 
their arms, all eager to catch a glimpse of the strangers, 
whose persons, weapons, and horses were objects of intense 
curiosity to eyes which had not hitherto ever encountered 
them in battle. The Spaniards, in turn, were filled with 
admiration at the aspect of the Cholulans, much superior 
in dress and general appearance to the nations they had 
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hitherto seen. They were particularly struck with the 
costume of the higher classes, who wore fine embroidered 
mantles, resembling the graceful alhornoz, or Moorish cloak, 
in their texture and fashion. They showed the same 
delicate taste for fiowers as the other tribes of the plateau, 
decorating their persons with them, and tossing garlands 
and bunches among the soldiers. An immense number 
of priests mingled with the crowd, swinging their aromatic 
censers, while music from various kinds of instruments 
gave a lively welcome to the visitors, and made the whole 
scene one of gay, bewildering enchantment. If it did not 
have the air of a triumphal procession so much as at 
Tlascala, where the melody of instruments was drowned 
by the shouts of the multitude, it gave a quiet assurance 
of hospitality and friendly feeling not less grateful. 

The Spaniards were also struck with the cleanliness of 
the city, the width and great regularity of the streets, 
which seemed to have been laid out on a settled plan, with 
the solidity of the houses, and the number and size of the 
pyramidal temples. In the court of one of these, and its 
surrounding buildings, they were quartered. 

They were soon visited by the principal lords of the 
place, who seemed solicitous to provide them with accom- 
modations. Their table was plentifully supplied, and, in 
short, they experienced such attentions as were calculated 
to dissipate their suspicions, and made them impute those 
of their Tlascalan friends to prejudice and old national 
hostility. 

In a few days the scene changed. Messengers arrived 
from Montezuma, who, after a short and unpleasant inti- 
mation to Cortes that his approach occasioned much 
disquietude to their master, conferred separately with the 
Mexican ambassadors still in the Castilian camp, and then 
departed, taking one of the latter along with them. From 
this time the deportment of their Cholulan hosts under- 
went a visible alteration. They did not visit the quarters 
as before, and, when invited to do so, excused themselves 
on pretence of illness. The supply of provisions was 
stinted, on the ground that they were short of maize. 
These symptoms of alienation, independently of temporary 
embarrassment, caused serious alarm in the breast of 
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Cortes, for the future. Hw apprehensions were not allayed 
by the reports of the Cempoallans, who told him that in 
wandering round the city they had seen several streets 
barricadoed ; the azoteas, or flat roofs of the houses, loaded 
with huge stones and other missiles, as if preparatory to an 
assault ; and in some places they had found holes covered 
over with branches, and upright stakes planted within, as 
if to embarrass the movements of the cavalry. Some 
Tlascalans coming in also from their camp, informed the 
general that a great sacrifice, mostly of children, had been 
offered up in a distant quarter of the town, to propitiate 
the favour of the gods, apparently for some intended enter- 
prise. They added that they had seen numbers of the 
citizens leaving the city with their women and children, 
as if to remove them to a place of safety. These tidings 
confiirmed the worst suspicions of Cortes, who had no doubt 
that some hostile scheme was in agitation. If he had felt 
any, a discovery by Marina, the good angel of the expedi- 
tion, would have turned these doubts into certainty. 

The amiable manners of the Indian girl had won her the 
regard of the wife of one of the caciques, who repeatedly 
urged Marina to visit her house, darkly intimating that 
in this way she would escape the fate that awaited the 
Spaniards. The interpreter, seeing the importance of 
obtaining further intelligence at once, pretended to be 
pleased with the proposal, and affected, at the same time, 
great discontent with the white men, by whom she was 
detained in captivit3^ Thus throwing the credulous 
Oholulan off her guard, Marina gradually insinuated herself 
into her confidence so far as to draw from her a full 
account of the conspiracy. 

It originated, she said, with the Aztec emperor, who had 
Bent rich bribes to the great caciques, and to her husband 
among others, to secure them in his views. The Spaniards 
were to be assaulted as they marched out of the capital, 
when entangled in its streets, in which numerous impedi- 
ments had bwn placed to throw the cavalry into disorder. 
A force of twenty thousand Mexicans was already quar- 
tered at no great distance from the city, to support the 
Cholulans in the assault. It was confidently expected 
that the Spaniards, thus embarrassed in their movements. 
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would fall an easy prey to the superior strength of their 
enemy. A sufficient number of prisoners was to be 
reserved to grace the sacrifices of Cholula ; the rest were 
to be led in fetters to the capital of Montezuma. 

While this conversation was going on, Marina occupied 
herself with putting up such articles of value and wearing 
apparel as she proposed to take with her in the evening, 
when she could esca|)e unnoticed from the Sjmnish quarters 
to the house of her Cholulan friend, who assisted her in the 
operation. Leaving her visitor thus employed, Marina 
found an opportunity to steal away for a few moments, 
and going to the general’s apartment, disclosed to him her 
discoveries. He immediately caused the cacique’s wife 
to be seized, and on examination she fully conffimed the 
statement of his Indian mistress. 

The intelligence thus gathered by Cortes filled him with 
the deepest alarm. He was fairly taken in the snare. To 
fight or to fly seemed equally difficult. He was in a city 
of enemies, where every house might be converted into a 
fortress, and where such embarrassments were thrown in 
the way as might render the manoeuvres of his artillery 
and horse nearly impracticable. In addition to the wily 
Cholulans, he must cope, under all these disadvantages, 
with the redoubtable warriors of Mexico. He was like a 
traveller who has lost his way in the darkness among 
precipices, where any step may dash him to pieces, and 
where to retreat or to advance is equally perilous. 

He was desirous to obtain still further confirmation and 
particulars of the conspiracy. He accordingly induced 
two of the priests in the neighbourhood, one of them a 
person of much influence in the place, to visit his quarters. 
By courteous treatment, and liberal largesses of the rich 

E resents he had received from Montezuma — thus turning 
is own gifts against the giver — ^lie drew from them a f uU 
confirmation of the previous report. The emperor had 
been in a state of pitiable vacillation since the arrival of the 
Spaniards. His first orders to the Cholulans were to 
receive the strangers kindly. He had recently consulted 
his oracles anew, and obtained for answer, that Cholula 
would be the grave of his enemies ; for the gods would be 
sure to support him in avenging the sacrilege offered to the 
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Holy City. So confident were the Aztecs of success, that 
numerous manacles, or poles with thongs which served as 
such, were already in the place to secure the prisoners. 

Cortes, now feeling fully possessed of the facts, dismissed 
the priests, with injunctions of secrecy, scarcely necessary. 
He told them it was his purpose to leave the city on the 
following morning, and requested that they would induce 
some of the principal caciques to grant him an interview 
in his quarters. He then summoned a council of his 
officers, though, as it seems, already determined as to the 
course he was to take. 

The members of the council were differently affected by 
the startling intelligence, according to their different 
characters. The more timid, disheartened by the prospect 
of obstacles which seemed to multiply as they drew nearer 
the Mexican capital ,. were for retracing their steps, and 
seeking shelter in the friendly city of Tlascala. Others, 
more persevering, but prudent, were for taking the more 
northerly route originally recommended by their allies. 
The greater part supported the general, who was ever of 
opinion that they had no alternative but to advance. 
Retreat would be ruin. Half-way measures were scarcely 
better ; and would infer a timidity which must discredit 
them with both friend and foe. Their true policy was to 
rely on themselves ; to strike such a blow as should intimi- 
date their enemies, and show them that the Spaniards were 
as incapable of being circumvented by artifice as of being 
crushed by weight of numbers and courage in the open field. 

When the caciques, persuaded by the priests, appeared 
before Cortes, he contented himself with gently rebuking 
their want of hospitality, and assured them the Spaniards 
would be no longer a burden to their city, as he proposed 
to leave it early on the following morning. He requested, 
moreover, that they would furnish a reinforcement of two 
thousand men to transport his artillery and baggage. 
The chiefs, after some consultation, acquiesced in a demand 
which might in some measure favour their own designs. 

On their departure, the general summoned the Aztec 
ambassadors before him. He briefly acquainted them 
with his detection of the treacherous plot to destroy his 
army, the contrivance of which, he said, was imputed to 
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their master, Montezuma. It grieved him much, he added, 
to find the emperor implicated in so nefarious a scheme, 
and that the Spaniards must now march as enemies against 
the prince, whom they had hoped to visit as a friend. 

The ambassadors, with earnest protestations, asserted 
their entire ignorance of the conspiracy, and their belief 
that Montezuma was equally innocent of a crime which 
they charged wholly on the Cholulans. It was clearly the 
policy of Cort6s to keep on good terms with the Indian 
monarch, to profit as long as possible by his good offices, 
and to avail himself of his fancied security — such feelings 
of security as the general could inspire him with — to cover 
his own future operations. He affected to give credit, 
therefore, to the assertion of the envoys, and declared his 
unwillingness to believe that a monarch who had rendered 
the Spaniards so many friendly offices would now consum- 
mate the whole by a deed of such unparalleled baseness. 
The discovery of their twofold duplicity, he added, sharp- 
ened his resentment against the Cholulans, on whom he 
would take such vengeance as should amply requite the 
injuries done both to Montezuma and the Spaniards. He 
then dismissed the ambassadors, taking care, notwith- 
standing this show of confidence, to place a strong guard 
over them, to prevent communication with the citizens. 

That night was one of deep anxiety to the army. The 
ground they stood on seemed loosening beneath their feet, 
and any moment might be the one marked for their 
destruction. Their vigilant general took all possible 
precautions for their safety, increasing the number of the 
sentinels, and posting his guns in such a manner as to 
protect the approaches to the camp. His eyes, it may well 
oe believed, did not close during the night. Indeed every 
Spaniard lay down in his arms, and every horse stood 
saddled and bridled, ready for instant service. But no 
assault was meditated by the Indians, and the stillness of 
the hour was undisturbed except by the occasional sounds 
heard in a populous city, even when buried in slumber, and 
by the hoarse cries of the priests from the turrets of the 
ieocaUis, proclaiming through their trumpets the watches 
of the night. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TEEBIBLB MASSACRE — TRANQUILLITT RESTORED — REFLECTIONS ON 
THE MASSACRE — ^FURTHER PROCEEDINGS — ENVOYS FROM MONTEZUMA 

1519 

With the first streak of morning light, Cortes was seen 
on horseback, directing the movements of his little band. 
The strength of his forces he drew up in the great square 
or court, surrounded partly by buildings, as before noticed, 
and in part by a high wall. There were three gates of 
entrance, at each of which he placed a strong guard. The 
rest of his troops, with his great guns, he posted without 
the enclosure, in such a manner as to command the avenues, 
and secure those within from interruption in their bloody 
work. Orders had been sent the night before to the 
Tlascalan chiefs to hold themselves ready, at a concerted 
signal, to march into the city and join the Spaniards. 

The arrangements were hardly completed before the 
Cholulan caciques appeared, leading a body of levies, 
UimaneSy even more numerous than had been demanded. 
They were marched at once into the square, commanded, 
as we have seen, by the Spanish infantry, which was drawn 
up imder the walls. Cort^ then took some of the caciques 
aside. With a stem air, he bluntly charged them with the 
conspiracy, showing that he was well acquainted with all 
the particulars. He had visited their city, he said, at the 
invitation of their emperor ; had come as a friend ; had 
respected the inhabitants and their property; and, to 
avoid all cause of umbrage, had left a great part of his 
forces without the walls. They had received him with a 
show of kindness and hospitality, and, reposing on this, he 
had been decoyed into a snare, and found this kindness 
only a mask to cover the blackest perfidy. 

The Cholulans were thunderstruck at the accusation. 
An undefined awe crept over them as they gazed on the 
mysterious strangers, €«id felt themselves in the presence 
of beings who seemed to have the power of reading the 
thoughts scarcely formed in their bosoms. There was no 
use in prevarication or denial before such judges. They 
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confessed the whole, and endeavoured to excuse themselves 
by throwing the blame on Montezuma. Cortes, assuming 
an air of higher indignation at this, assured them that the 
pretence should not serve, since, even if well founded, it 
would be no justification ; and he would now make such 
an example of them for their treachery , that the report of it 
should ring throughout the wide borders of Anahuac ! 

The fatal signal, the discharge of an harquebus, was then 
given. In an instant every musket and crossbow was 
levelled at the unfortunate Cholulans in the courtyard, 
and a frightful volley poured into them as they stood 
crowded together like a herd of deer in the centre. They 
were taken by surprise, for they had not heard the preced- 
ing dialogue with the chiefs. They made scarcely any 
resistance to the Spaniards, who followed up the discharge 
of their pieces by rushing on them with their swords ; and, 
as the half-naked bodies of the natives afforded no pro- 
tection, they hewed them down with as much ease as the 
reaper mows down the ripe corn in harvest time. Some 
endeavoured to scale the walls, but only afforded a surer 
mark to the arquebusiers and archers. Others threw 
themselves into the gateways, but were received on the 
long pikes of the soldiers who guarded them. Some few 
had better luck in hiding themselves under the heaps of 
slain with which the ground was soon loaded. 

While this work of death was going on, the countrymen 
of the slaughtered Indians, drawn together by the noise of 
the massacre, had commenced a furious assault on the 
Spaniards from without. But Cort^ had placed his 
battery of heavy guns in a position that commanded the 
avenues, and swept off the files of the assailants as they 
rushed on. In the intervals between the discharges, 
which, in the imperfect state of the science in that day, 
were much longer than in ours, he forced back the press 
by charging with the horse into the midst. The st^ds, 
the guns, the weapons of the Spaniards, were all new to the 
Cholulans. Notwithstanding the novelty of the terrific 
spectacle, the flash of firearms mingling with the deafening 
roar of the artillery, as its thunders reverberated among 
the buildings, the despairing Indians pushed on to take the 
places of their fallen comrades. 
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While this fierce struggle was going forward, the Tlas- 
calans, hearing the concerted signal, had advanced with 
quick pace into the city. They had bound, by order of 
Cortes, wreaths of sedge round their heads, that they might 
the more surely be distinguishable from the Cholulans. 
Coming up in the very heat of the engagement, they fell on 
the defenceless rear of the townsmen, who, trampled down 
under the heels of the Castilian cavalry on one side, and 
galled by their vindictive enemies on the other, could no 
longer maintain their ground. They gave way, some 
taking refuge in the nearest buildings, which, being partly 
of wood, were speedily set on fire. Others fled to the 
temples. One strong party, with a number of priests at 
its head, got possession of the great teocallu There was 
a vulgar tradition, already alluded to, that, on removal of 
part of the walls, the god would send forth an inundation 
to overwhelm his enemies. The superstitious Cholulans 
with great difficulty succeeded in wrenching away some 
of the stones in the walls of the edifice. But dust, not 
water, followed. Their false god deserted them in the 
hour of need. In despair they flung themselves into the 
wooden turrets that crowned the temple, and poured down 
stones, javelins, and burning arrows on the Spaniards, as 
they climbed the great staircase, which, by a flight of one 
hundred and twenty steps, scaled the face of the pyramid. 
But the fiery shower fell harmless on the steel bonnets of 
the Christians, while they availed themselves of the burn- 
ing shafts to set fire to the wooden citadel, which was 
speedily wrapped in flames. Still the garrison held out, 
and though quarter, it is saidj was offered, only one Cholu- 
lan availed himself of it. The rest threw themselves 
headlong from the parapet, or perished miserably in the 
flames. 

All was now confusion and uproar in the fair city which 
had so lately reposed in security and peace. The groans 
of the dying, the frantic supplications of the vanquished 
for mercy, were mingled with the loud battle-cries of the 
Spaniards as they rode down their enemy, and with the 
shrill whistle of the Tlascalans, who gave full scope to the 
long-cherished rancour of ancient rivalry. The tumult 
was still further swelled by the incessant rattle of musketry 
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and the crash of falling timbers, which sent up a volume 
of flame that outshone the ruddy light of morning, making 
altogether a hideous confusion of sights and sounds that 
converted the Holy City into a Pandemonium. As resist- 
ance slackened, the victors broke into the houses and sacred 
places, plundering them of whatever valuables they con- 
tained — plate, jewels, which were found in some quantity, 
wearing apparel and provisions, the two last coveted even 
more than the former by the simple Tlascalans, thus 
facilitating a division of the spoil, much to the satisfaction 
of their Christian confederates. Amidst this universal 
licence, it is worthy of remark, the commands of Cortds 
were so far respected that no violence was offered to women 
or children, though these, as well as numbers of the men, 
were made prisoners, to be swept into slavery by the 
Tlascalans. These scenes of violence had lasted some 
hours, when Cortes, moved by the entreaties of some 
Cholulan chiefs who had been reserved from the massacre, 
backed by the prayers of the Mexican envoys, consented, 
out of regard, as he said, to the latter, the representatives 
of Montezuma, to call off the soldiers, and put a stop, as 
well as he could, to further outrage. Two of the caciques 
were also permitted to go to their countrymen with assur- 
ances of pardon and protection to all who would return to 
their obedience. 

These measures had their effect. By the joint efforts of 
Cortes and the caciques, the tumult was with much diflS- 
culty appeased. The assailants, Spaniards and Indians, 
gathered under their respective banners, and the Cholulans, 
relying on the assurance of their chiefs, gradually returned 
to their homes. 

The first act of Cortes was, to prevail on the Tlascalan 
chiefs to liberate their captives. Such was their deference 
to the Spanish commander that they acquiesced, though 
not without murmurs, contenting themselves as they best 
could with the rich spoil rifled from the Cholulans, con- 
sisting of various luxuries long since unknown in Tlascala. 
His next care was to cleanse the city from its loath- 
some impurities, particularly from the dead bodies which 
lay festering in heaps in the streets and great square. 
The general, in his letter to Charles V, admits three 
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thousand slain ; most accounts say six, and some swell the 
amount yet higher. As the eldest and principal cacique 
was among the number, Cortes assisted the Cholulans in 
installing a successor in his place. By these pacific 
measures confidence was gradually restored. The people 
in the environs, reassured, flocked into the capital to 
supply the place of the diminished population. The 
markets were again opened, and the usual avocations of 
an orderly, industrious community were resumed. Still, 
the long piles of black and smouldering ruins proclaimed 
the hurricane which had so lately swept over the city, and 
the walls surrounding the scene of slaughter in the great 
square, which were standing more than fifty years after the 
event, told the sad tale of the Massacre of Cholula. 

This passage in their history is one of those that have 
left a dark stain on the memory of the Conquerors. Nor 
can we contemplate at this day, without a shudder, the 
condition of this fair and flourishing capital thus invaded 
in its privacy, and delivered over to the excesses of a rude 
and ruthless soldiery. But to judge the action fairly, we 
must transport ourselves to the age when it happened. 
The difficulty that meets us in the outset is, to find a 
justification of the right of conquest, at all. But it should 
be remembered that religious infidelity, at this period 
and till a much later, was regarded — no matter whether 
founded on ignorance or education, whether hereditary or 
acquired, heretical or pagan — as a sin to be punished with 
fire and faggot in this world, and eternal suffering in the 
next. This doctrine, monstrous as it is, was the creed of 
the Romish, in other words of the Christian Church — the 
basis of the Inquisition, and of those other species of 
religious persecutions which have stained the annals, at 
some time or other, of nearly every nation in Christendom. 
Under this code, the territory of the heathen, wherever 
found, was regarded as a sort of religious waif, which, in 
default of a legal proprietor, was claimed and taken pos- 
session of by the Holy See, and as such was freely given 
away, by the head of the Church, to any temporal poten- 
tate whom he pleased, that would assume the burden 
of conquest. Thus, Alexander VI generously granted a 
large portion of the Western Hemisphere to the Spaniards^ 
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and of the Eastern to the Portuguese. These lofty pre- 
tensions of the successors of the humble fisherman of 
Galilee, far from being nominal, were acknowledged and 
appealed to as conclusive in controversies between nations. 

With the right of conquest, thus conferred, came also 
the obligation, on which it may be said to have been 
founded, to retrieve the nations sitting in darkness from 
eternal perdition. This obligation was acknowledged by 
the best and the bravest, the gownsman in his closet, 
the missionary, and the warrior in the crusade. However 
much it may have been debased by temporal motives and 
mixed up with worldly considerations of ambition and 
avarice, it was still active in the mind of the Christian 
conqueror. We have seen how far paramount it was to 
every calculation of personal interest in the breast of 
Cort6s. The concession of the Pope, then, founded on and 
enforcing the imperative duty of conversion, was the 
assumed basis — and, in the apprehension of that age, 
a sound one — of the right of conquest. 

The right could not, indeed, be construed to authorize 
any unnecessary act of violence to the natives. The 
present expedition, up to the period of its history at which 
we are now arrived, had probably been stained with fewer 
of such acts than almost any similar enterprise of the 
Spanish discoverers in the New World. Throughout the 
campaign, Cortes had prohibited all wanton injuries to the 
natives, in person or property, and had punished the per- 
petrators of them with exemplary severity. He had been 
faithful to his friends, and, with perhaps a single exception, 
not unmerciful to his foes. Whether from policy or prin- 
ciple, it should be recorded to his credit ; though, like 
every sagacious mind, he may have felt that principle and 
policy go together. 

He had entered Cholula as a friend, at the invitation of 
the Indian emperor, who had a real, if not avowed, control 
over the state. He had been received as a friend, with 
every demonstration of good will; when, without any 
offence of his own or his followers, he found they were to 
be the victims of an insidious plot — ^that they were stand- 
ing on a mine which might be sprung at any moment, 
and bury them all in its ruins. His safety, as he truly 
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considered, left no alternative but to anticipate the blow 
of his enemies. Yet who can doubt that the punishment 
thus inflicted was excessive — that the same end might 
have been attained by directing the blow against the 
guilty chiefs, instead of letting it fall on the ignorant 
rabble, who but obeyed the commands of their masters ? 
But when was it ever seen, that fear, armed with power, 
was scrupulous in the exercise of it ? or that the passions 
of a fierce soldiery, inflamed by conscious injuries, could 
be regulated in the moment of explosion ? 

We shall, perhaps, pronounce more impartially on the 
conduct of the Conquerors, if we compare it with that of our 
own contemporaries under somewhat similar circumstances. 
The atrocities at Cholula were not so bad as those inflicted 
on the descendants of these very Spaniards, in the late war 
of the Peninsula, by the most polished nations of our time ; 
by the British at Badajoz, for example — at Taragona, and 
a himdred other places by the French. The wanton 
butchery, the ruin of property, and, above all, those out- 
rages worse than death, from which the female part of the 
population were protected at Cholula, show a catalogue of 
enormities quite as black as those imputed to the Spaniards, 
and without the same apology for resentment — ^with no 
apology indeed, but that afforded by a brave and patriotic 
resistance. The consideration of these events, which, 
from their familiarity, make little impression on our senses, 
should render us more lenient in our judgements of the past, 
showing, as they do, that man in a state of excitement, 
savage or civilized, is much the same in every age. It may 
teach us — it is one of the best lessons of history — that, 
sinoe such are the inevitable evils of war, even among the 
most polished people, those who hold the destinies of 
nations in their hands, whether rulers or legislators, should 
submit to every sacrifice, save that of honour, before 
authorizing an appeal to arms. The extreme solicitude 
to avoid these calamities, by the aid of peaceful congresses 
and impartial mediation, is, on the whole, the strongest 
evidence, stronger than that afforded by the progress of 
science and art, of our boasted advance in civilization. 

It is far from my intention to vindicate the cruel deeds 
of the old Conquerors. Let them lie heavy on their heads. 
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They were an iron race, who perilled life and fortune in the 
cause ; and as they made little account of danger and 
suffering for themselves, they had little sympathy to spare 
for their unfortunate enemies. But, to judge them fairly, 
we must not do it by the light of our own age. We must 
carry ourselves back to theirs, and take the point of view 
afforded by the civilization of their time. Thus only can 
we arrive at impartial criticism in reviewing the genera- 
tions that are past. We must extend to them the same 
justice which we shall have occasion to ask from Posterity, 
when, by the light of a higher civilization, it surveys the 
dark or doubtful passages in our own history, which hardly 
arrest the eye of the contemporary. 

But whatever be thought of this transaction in a moral 
view, as a stroke of policy it was unquestionable. The 
nations of Anahuac had beheld, with admiration mingled 
with awe, the little band of Christian warriors steadily 
advancing along the plateau in face of every obstacle, 
overturning army after army with as much ease, appar* 
entlv, as the good ship throws off the angry billows from 
her bows ; or rather like the lava, which, rolling from their 
own volcanoes, holds on its course unchecked by obstacles, 
rock, tree, or building, bearing them along, or crushing 
and consuming them in its fiery path. The prowess of the 
Spaniards — ‘ the white gods’, as they were often called — 
made them to be thought invincible. But it was not till 
their arrival at Cholula that the natives learned how 
terrible was their vengeance — and they trembled ! 

None trembled more than the Aztec emperor on his 
throne among the mountains. He read in these events 
the dark character traced by the finger of Destiny. He 
felt his empire melting away like a morning mist. He 
might well feel so. Some of the most important cities in 
the neighbourhood of Cholula, intimidated by the fate 
of that capital, now sent their envoys to the Castilian 
camp, tendering their allegiance, and propitiating the 
favour of the strangers by rich presents of gold and slaves. 
Montezuma, alarmed at these si^s of defection, took 
oounsel again of his imjpotent deities ; but, although the 
altars smoked with fresh hecatombs of human victims, be 
obtained no cheering response. He determined, therefore, 
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to send another embassy to the Spaniards, disavowing any 
participation in the conspiracy of Cholula. 

Meanwhile Cortes was passing his time in that capital. 
He thought that the impression produced by the late 
scenes, and by the present restoration of tranquillity, 
offered a fair opportunity for the good work of conversion. 
He accordingly urged the citizens to embrace the Cross, 
and abandon the false guardians who had abandoned them 
in their extremity. But the traditions of centuries rested 
on the Holy City, shedding a halo of glory around it as 
‘the sanctuary of the gods’, the religious capital of Ana- 
huac. It was too much to expect that the people would 
willingly resign this pre-eminence, and descend to the 
level of an ordinary community. Still Cortes might have 
pressed the matter, however unpalatable, but for the 
renewed interposition of the wise Olmedo, who persuaded 
him to postpone it till after the reduction of the whole 
country. 

The Spanish general, however, had the satisfaction to 
break open the cages in which the victims for sacrifice 
were confined, and to dismiss the trembling inmates to 
liberty and life. He also seized upon the great teocalli, 
and devoted that portion of the building which, being of 
stone, had escaped the fury of the flames, to the purposes 
of a Christian church ; while a crucifix of stone and lime, 
of gigantic dimensions, spreading out its arms above the 
city, proclaimed that the population below was under the 
protection of the Cross. On the same spot now stands 
a temple, overshadowed by dark cypresses of unknown 
antiquity, and dedicated to Our Lady de los Remedies, 
An image of the Virgin presides over it, said to have been 
left by the Conqueror himself ; and an Indian ecclesiastic, 
a descendant of the ancient Cholulans, performs the peace- 
ful services of the Roman Catholic communion, on the 
spot where his ancestors celebrated the sanguinary rights 
of the mystic Quetzalcoatl. 

During the occurrence of these events, envoys arrived 
from Mexico. They were charged, as usual, with a rich 
present of plate and ornaments of gold ; among others, 
artificial birds in imitation of turkeys, with plumes of the 
same precious metal. To these were added fifteen hun- 
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dred cotton dresses of delicate fabric. The emperor oven 
expressed his regret at the catastrophe of Cholula, vindi- 
cated himself from any share in the conspiracy, which, he 
said, had brought deserved retribution on the heads of its 
authors, and explained the existence of an Aztec force in 
the neighbourhood, by the necessity of repressing some 
disorders there. 

One cannot contemplate this pusillanimous conduct of 
Montezuma without mingled feelings of pity and contempt. 
It is not easy to reconcile his assumed innocence of the 
plot with many circumstances connected with it. But it 
must be remembered here and always, that his history is 
to be collected solely from Spanish writers, and such of the 
natives as flourished after the Conquest, when the country 
had become a colony of Spain. Not an Aztec record of the 
primitive age survives in a form capable of interpretation. 
It is the hard fate of this unfortunate monarch to be wholly 
indebted for his portraiture to the pencil of his enemies. 

More than a fortnight had elapsed since the entrance of 
the Spaniards into Cholula, and Cort^ now resolved, 
without loss of time, to resume his march towards the 
capital. His rigorous reprisals had so far intimidated the 
Cholulans, that he felt assured he should no longer leave 
an active enemy in his rear, to annoy him in case of retreat. 
He had the satisfaction, before his departure, to heal the 
feud — in outward appearance, at least — that had so long 
subsisted between the Holy City and Tlascala, and which, 
under the revolution whicn so soon changed the destinies 
of the country, never revived. 

It was with some disquietude that he now received an 
application from his Cempoallan allies to be allowed to 
withdraw from the expedition, and retur^ to their own 
homes. They had incurred too deeply the resentment of 
the Aztec emperor, by their insults to his collectors, and 
by their co-operation with the Spaniards, to care to trust 
themselves in his capital. It was in vain Cort^ endea- 
voured to reassure them by promises of his protection. 
Their habitual distrust and dread of ‘ the great Monte- 
zuma ’ were not to be overcome. The general learned their 
determination with regret, for they had been of infinite 
service to the cause by their staunch fidelity and courage. 
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All this made it the more difficult for him to resist their 
reasonable demand. Liberally recompensing their ser- 
vices, therefore, from the rich wardrobe and treasures of 
the emperor, he took leave of his faithful followers, before 
his own departure from Cholula. He availed himself of 
their return to send letters to Juan de Escalante, his lieu- 
tenant at Vera Cruz, acquainting him with the successful 
progress of the expedition. He enjoined on that officer to 
strengthen the fortifications of the place, so as the better 
to resist any hostile interference from Cuba — an event for 
which Cortes was ever on the watch — and to keep down 
revolt among the natives. He especially commended the 
Tontonacs to his protection, as allies whose fidelity to 
the Spaniards exposed them, in no slight degree, to the 
vengeance of the Aztecs. 


CHAPTER VIII 

HABCH RESUMED — ASCENT OF THE GREAT VOLCANO — VALLEY OF 
MEXICO — IMPRESSION ON THE SPANIARDS — CONDUCT OP 
MONTEZUMA — THEY DESCEND INTO THE VALLEY 

1519 

Everything being now restored to quiet in Cholula, the 
allied army of Spaniards and Tlascalans set forward in 
high spirits, and resumed the march on Mexico. The road 
lay through the beautiful savannas and luxuriant planta- 
tions that spread out for several leagues in every direction. 
On the march they were met occasionally by embassies 
from the neighbouring places, anxious to claim the pro- 
tection of the white men, and to propitiate them by gifts, 
especially of gold, for which their appetite was generally 
known throughout the country. 

Some of these places were allies of the Tlascalans, and 
all showed much discontent with the oppressive rule of 
Montezuma. The natives cautioned the opaniards against 
putting themselves in his power by enteri^ his capital ; 
and they stated, as evidence of his hostile disposition, that 
he had caused the direct road to it to be blocked up, that 
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the strangers might be compelled to choose another, which, 
from its narrow passes and strong positions, would enable 
him to take them at great disadvantage. 

The information was not lost on Cort^, who kept a 
strict eye on the movements of the Mexican envoys, and 
redoubled his own precautions against surprise. Cheerful 
and active, he was ever where his presence was needed, 
sometimes in the van, at others in the rear, encouraging 
the weak, stimulating the sluggish, and striving to kindle 
in the breasts of others the same courageous spirit which 
glowed in his own. At night he never omitted to go the 
rounds, to see that every man was at his post. On one, 
occasion his vigilance had wellnigh proved fatal to him. 
He approached so near a sentinel that the man, unable to 
distinguish his person in the dark, levelled his crossbow 
at him, when, fortunately, an exclamation of the general, 
who gave the watchword of the night, arrested a move- 
ment which might else have brought the campaign to 
a close, and given a respite for some time longer to the 
empire of Montezuma. 

The army came at length to the place mentioned by the 
friendly Indians, where the road forked, and one arm of it 
was found, as they had foretold, obstructed with large 
trunks of trees and huge stones which had been strewn 
across it. Cortes inquired the meaning of this from the 
Mexican ambassadors. They said it was done by the 
emperor’s orders, to prevent their taking a route which, 
after some distance, they would find nearly impracticable 
for the cavalry. They acknowledged, however, that it 
was the most direct road ; and Cortes, declaring that this 
was enough to decide him in favour of it, as the Spaniards 
made no account of obstacles, commanded the rubbish to 
be cleared away. Some of the timber might still be seen 
by the roadside, as Bernal Diaz tells us, many years after. 
The event left little doubt in the general’s mind of the 
meditated treachery of the Mexicans. But he was too 
politic to betray his suspicions. 

They were now leaving the pleasant champaign country, 
as the road wound up the bold sierra which separates the 
great plateaus of Mexico and Puebla. The air, as they 
ascended, became keen and piercing; and the blasts, 
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sweeping down the frozen sides of the mountains, made 
the soldiers shiver in their thick harness of cotton, and 
benumbed the limbs of both men and horses. 

They were passing between two of the highest mountains 
on the North American continent, Popocatepetl, ‘ the hill 
that smokes,* and Iztaccihuatl, or ‘ white woman ’ — a 
name suggested, doubtless, by the bright robe of snow 
spread over its broad and broken surface. A puerile 
superstition of the Indians regarded these celebrated 
mountains as gods, and Iztaccihuatl as the wife of her more 
formidable neighbour. A tradition of a higher character 
described the northern volcano as the abode of the departed 
spirits of wicked rulers, whose fiery agonies in their prison- 
house caused the fearful bellowings and convulsions in 
times of eruption. It was the classic fable of Antiquity. 
These superstitious legends had invested the mountain 
with a mysterious horror that made the natives shrink 
from attempting its ascent, which indeed was, from natural 
causes, a work of incredible difficulty. 

The great vckan,^ as Popocatepetl was called, rose to the 
enormous height of 17,852 feet above the level of the sea ; 
more than 2,(fe0 feet above the ‘ monarch of mountains* — 
the highest elevation in Europe.^ During the present 
century, it has rarely given evidence of its volcanic origin, 
and * the hill that smokes * has almost forfeited its claim 
to the appellation. But at the time of the Conquest it was 
frequently in a state of activity, and raged with uncommon 
fury while the Spaniards were at Tlascala ; an evil omen, 
it was thought, for the natives of Anahuac. Its head, 
gathered into a regular cone by the deposit of successive 
eruptions, wore the usual form of volcanic mountains, 
when not disturbed by the falling in of the crater. Soaring 
towards the skies, with its silver sheet of everlasting snow, 
it was seen far and wide over the broad plains of Mexico 
and Puebla, the first object which the morning sun greeted 

^ The old Spaniards called any lofty mountain by that name, 
though never having given signs of combustion. Thus, Chimborazo 
was called a wlean nieve^ or * snow volcano ’ ; and that enter- 
prising traveller, Stephens, notices the volean de agtuif * water 
volcano *, in the neighbourhood of Antigua Guatemala. 

^ Mont Blanc, according to M. de Saussure, is 15,670 feet high* 
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in his rising, the last where his evening rays were seen to 
linger, shedding a glorious effulgence over its head, that 
contrasted strikingly with the ruinous waste of sand and 
lava immediately below, and the deep fringe of funereal 
pines that shrouded its base. 

The mysterious terrors which hung over the spot, and 
the wild love of adventure, made some of the Spanish 
cavaliers desirous to attempt the ascent, which the natives 
declared no man could accomplish and live. Cortes 
encouraged them in the enterprise, willing to show the 
Indians that no achievement was above the dauntless 
daring of his followers. One of his captains, accordingly, 
Diego Ordaz, with nine Spaniards, and several Tlascalans, 
encouraged by their example, undertook the ascent. It was 
attended with more difficulty than had been anticipated. 

The lower region was clothed with a dense forest, so 
thickly matted that in some places it was scarcely possible 
to penetrate it. It grew thinner, however, as they ad- 
vanced, dwindling by degrees into a straggling, stunted 
vegetation, till at the height of somewhat more than 
thirteen thousand feet it faded away altogether. The 
Indians who had held on thus far, intimidated by the 
strange subterraneous sounds of the volcano, even then in 
a state of combustion, now left them. The track opened 
on a black surface of glazed volcanic sand and of lava, the 
broken fragments of which, arrested in its boiling progress 
in a thousand fantastic forms, opposed continual impedi- 
ments to their advance. Amidst these, one huge rock, the 
Pico del Fraile, a conspicuous object from below, rose to 
the perpendicular height of a hundred and fifty feet, 
compelling them to take a wide circuit. They soon came 
to the limits of perpetual snow, where new difficulties 
presented themselves, as the treacherous ice gave an 
imperfect footing, and a false step might precipitate them 
into the frozen chasms that yawned around. To increase 
their distress, respiration in these aerial regions became so 
ffifficult, that every effort was attended with sharp pains 
in the head and limbs. Still they pressed on till, drawing 
nearer the crater, such volumes of smoke, sparks, and 
cinders were belched forth from its burning entrails, and 
driven down the sides of the mountain, as nearly suffocated 
I. 
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and blinded them. It was too much even for their hardy 
frames to endure, and, however reluctantly, they were 
compelled to abandon the attempt on the eve of its com- 
pletion. They brought back some huge icicles — ^a curious 
sight in these tropical regions — as a trophy of their achieve- 
ment, which, however imperfect, was sufficient to strike 
the minds of the natives with wonder, by showing that 
with the Spaniards the most appalling and mysterious 
perils were only as pastimes. The undertaking was emin- 
ently characteristic of the bold spirit of the cavalier of that 
day, who, not content with the dangers that lay in his path, 
seemed to court them from the mere Quixotic love of 
adventure. A report of the adair was transmitted to the 
Emperor Charles V, and the family of Ordaz was fallowed 
to commemorate the exploit by assuming a burning 
mountain on their escutcheon. 

The general was not satisfied with the result. Two years 
after, he sent up another party, under Francisco Montano, 
a cavalier of determined resolution. The object was to 
obtain sulphur to assist in making gunpowder for the army. 
The mountain was quiet at this time, and the expedition 
was attended with better success. The Spaniards, five in 
number, climbed to the very edge of the crater, which 
presented an irregular ellipse at its mouth, more than a 
league in circumference. Its depth might be from eight 
hundred to a thousand feet. A lurid flame burned gloon^y 
at the bottom, sending up a sulphureous steam, which, 
cooling as it rose, was precipitated on the sides of the 
cavity. The party cast lots, and it fell on Montano himself 
to descend in a basket into this hideous abyss, into which 
he was lowered by his companions to the depth of four 
hundred feet ! This was repeated several times, till the 
adventurous cavalier had collected a sufficient quantity of 
sulphur for the wants of the army. This dou^ty enter- 
prise excited general admiration at the time. Cortes 
concludes his report of it, to the emperor, with the judici- 
ous reflection, that it would be less inconvenient, on the 
whole, to import their powder from Spain. 

But it is time to return from our digression, which may, 
perhaps, be excused as illustrating, in a remarkable 
manner, the chimerical spirit of enterprise — not inferior 
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to that in his own romances of chivalry — ^which glowed in 
the breast of the Spanish cavalier in the sixteenth century. 

The army held on its march through the intricate gorges 
of the sierra. The route was nearly the same as that 
pursued at the present day by the courier from the capital 
to Puebla, by the way of Mecameca. It was not that 
usually taken by travellers from Vera Cruz, who follow the 
more circuitous road round the northern base of Iztacci- 
huatl, as less fatiguing than the other, though inferior in 
picturesque scenery and romantic points of view. The 
icy winds that now swept dowm the sides of the mountains, 
brought with them a tempest of arrowy sleet and snow, 
from which the Christians suffered even more than the 
Tlascalans, reared from infancy among the wild solitudes 
of their owm native hills. As night came on, their suffer- 
ings would have been intolerable, but they luckily found 
a shelter in the commodious stone buildings which the 
Mexican government had placed at stated intervals along 
the roads for the accommodation of the traveller and 
their own couriers. It little dreamed it was providing a 
protection for its enemies. 

The troops, refreshed by a night’s rest, succeeded, early 
on the following day, in gaining the crest of the sierra of 
Ahualco, which stretches like a curtain between the two 
great mountains on the north and south. Their progress 
was now comparatively easy, and they marched forward 
with a buoyant step, as they felt they were treading the 
soil of Montezuma. 

They had not advanced far, when, turning an angle of 
the sierra, they suddenly came on a view which more than 
compensated the toils of the preceding day. It was that 
of the valley of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, as more commonly 
called by the natives ; which, with its picturesque assem- 
blage of water, woodland, and cultivated plains, its shining 
cities and shadowy hills, was spread out like some gay and 
gorgeous panorama before them. In the highly rarefied 
atmosphere of these upper regions, even remote objects 
have a brilliancy of colouring and a distinctness of outline 
which seem to annihilate distance.^ Stretching far away 

* The lake of Tezcuco, on which stood the capital of Mexico, is 
2,277 metres, nearly 7,5W feet, above the sea. 
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at their feet were seen noble forests of oak, sycamore, and 
cedar, and beyond, yellow fields of maize and the towering 
maguey, intermingled with orchards and blooming gardens ; 
for flowers, in such demand for their religious festivals, 
were even more abundant in this populous valley than in 
other parts of Anahuac. In the centre of the great basin 
were beheld the lakes, occupying then a much larger 
portion of its surface than at present; their borders 
thickly studded with towns and hamlets, and, in the midst 
— ^like some Indian empress with her coronal of pearls — 
the fair city of Mexico, with her white towers and p>Ta- 
midal temples, reposing, as it were, on the bosom of the 
waters — the far-famed ‘ Venice of the Aztecs High over 
all rose the royal hill of Chapol tepee, the residence of the 
Mexican monarchs, crowned with the same grove of gigantic 
cypresses which at this day fling their broad shadows over 
the land. In the distance beyond the blue waters of the 
lake, and nearly screened by intervening foliage, was seen 
a shining speck, the rival capital of Tezcuco, and, still 
further on, the dark belt of porphyry, girdling the vaUey 
around like a rich setting which Nature had devised for 
the fairest of her jewels. 

Such was the beautiful vision which broke on the eyes 
of the Conquerors. And even now, when so sad a change 
has come over the scene ; when the stately forests have 
been laid low, and the soil, imsheltered from the fierce 
radiance of a tropical sun, is in many places abandoned to 
sterility ; when the waters have retired, leaving a broad 
and ghastly margin white with the incrustation of salts, 
while the cities and hamlets on their borders have moul- 
dered into ruins ; — even now that desolation broods over 
the landscape, so indestructible are the lines of beauty 
which Nature has traced on its features, that no traveller, 
however cold, can gaze on them with any other emotions 
than those of astonishment and rapture. 

What, then, must have been the emotions of the 
Spaniards, when, after working their toilsome way into 
the upper air, the cloudy tabernacle parted before their 
eyes, and they beheld these fair scenes in all their pristine 
magnificence and beauty ! It was like the spectacle which 
greeted the eyes of Moses from the summit of Pisgah, and. 
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in the warm glow of their feelings, they cried out, ‘ It is 
the promised land ! * 

But these feelings of admiration were soon followed by 
others of a very different complexion ; as they saw in all 
this the evidences of a civilization and power far superior 
to anything they had yet encountered. The more timid, 
disheartened by the prospect, shrank from a contest so 
unequal, and demanded, as they had done on some former 
occasions, to be led back again to Vera Cruz. Such was 
not the effect produced on the sanguine spirit of the 
general. His avarice was sharpened by the display of the 
dazzling spoil at his feet ; and, if he felt a natural anxiety 
at the formidable odds, his confidence was renewed as he 
gazed on the lines of his veterans, whose weather-beaten 
visages and battered armour told of battles won and 
difficulties surmoimted, while his bold barbarians, with 
appetites whetted by the view of their enemy’s country, 
seemed like eagles on the mountains, ready to pounce 
upon their prey. By argument, entreaty, and menace, he 
endeavoured to restore the faltering courage of the soldiers, 
urging them not to think of retreat, now that they had 
reached the goal for which they had panted, and the 
golden gates were open to receive them. In these efforts 
he was well seconded by the brave cavaliers, who held 
honour as dear to them as fortune ; until the dullest 
spirits caught somewhat of the enthusiasm of their leaders, 
and the general had the satisfaction to see his hesitating 
columns, with their usual buoyant step, once more on their 
march down the slopes of the sierra. 

With every step of their progress the woods became 
thinner ; patches of cultivated land more frequent ; and 
hamlets were seen in the green and sheltered nooks, the 
inhabitants of which, coming out to meet them, gave the 
troops a kind reception. Everywhere they heard com- 
plaints of Montezuma, especially of the unfeeling manner 
in which he carried off their young men to recruit his 
armies, and their maidens for his harem. These symptoms 
of discontent were noticed with satisfaction by CoiiAs, who 
saw that Montezuma’s * mountain throne’, as it was called, 
was indeed seated on a volcano, with the elements of 
combustion so active within that it seemed as if any hour 
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might witness an explosion. He encouraged the disaffected 
natives to rely on his protection, as he had come to redress 
their wrongs. He took advantage, moreover, of their 
favourable dispositions to scatter among them such gleams 
of spiritual light as time and the preaching of Father 
Olmedo could afford. 

He advanced by easy stages, somewhat retarded by the 
crowd of curious inhabitants gathered on the highways to 
see the strangers, and halting at every spot of interest or 
importance. On the road he was met by another embassy 
from the capital. It consisted of several Aztec lords, 
freighted, as usual, with a rich largess of gold, and robes 
of delicate furs and feathers. The message of the emperor 
was couched in the same deprecatory terms as before. He 
even condescended to bribe the return of the Spaniards, by 
promising, in that event, four loads of gold to the general, 
and one to each of the captains, with a yearly tribute to 
their sovereign. So effectually had the lofty and naturally 
courageous spirit of the barbarian monarch been subdued 
by the influence of superstition ! 

But the man whom the hostile array of armies could not 
daunt, was not to be turned from his purpose by a woman’s 
prayers. He received the embassy with his usual courtesy, 
declaring, as before, that he could not answer it to his own 
sovereign, if he were now to return without visiting the 
emperor in his capital. It would be much easier to arrange 
matters by a personal interview than by distant negotiation. 
The Spaniards came in the spirit of peace. Montezuma 
would so find it, but, should their presence prove burden- 
some to him, it would be easy for them to relieve him of it. 

The Aztec monarch, meanwhile, was a prey to the most 
dismal apprehensions. It was intended that the embassy 
above noticed should reach the Spaniards before fhey 
crossed the mountains. When he learned that this was 
accomplished, and that the dread strangers were on their 
march across the valley, the very threshold of his capital, 
the last spark of hope died away in his bosom. like one 
who suddenly finds himself on the brink of some dark and 
yawning gulf, he was too much bewildered to be able to 
rally his thoughts, or even to comprehend his situation. 
He was the victim of an absolute destiny, against which no 
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foresight or precautions could have availed. It was as if 
the strange beings, who had thus invaded his shores, had 
dropped from some distant planet, so different were they 
from all he had ever seen, in appearance and manners ; so 
superior — though a mere handful in numbers — to the 
banded nations of Anahuac in strength and science, and all 
the fearful accompaniments of war ! They were now in 
the valley. The huge mountain -screen, which nature had 
so kindly drawn around it for its defence, had been over- 
leaped. The golden visions of security and repose in 
which he had so long indulged, the lordly sway descended 
from his ancestors, his broad imperial domain, were all to 
pass away. It seemed like some terrible dream — from which 
he was now, alas ! to awake to a still more terrible reality. 

In a paroxysm of despair he shut himself up in his 
palace, refused food, and sought relief in prayer and in 
sacrifice. But the oracles were dumb. He then adopted 
the more sensible expedient of calling a council of his 
principal and oldest nobles. Here was the same division 
of opinion which had before prevailed. Cacama, the 
young king of Tezcuco, his nephew, counselled him to 
receive the Spaniards courteously, as ambassadors, so 
styled by themselves, of a foreign prince. Cuitlahua, 
Montezuma’s more warlike brother, urged him to muster 
his forces on the instant, and drive back the invaders from 
his capital, or die in its defence. But the monarch found 
it difficult to rally his spirits for this final struggle. With 
downcast eye and dejected mien he exclaimed, ‘ Of what 
avail is resistance when the gods have declared themselves 
against us ! Yet I mourn most for the old and infirm, the 
women and children, too feeble to tight or to fly. For 
myself and the brave men around me, we must bare our 
breasts to the storm, and meet it as we may ! ’ Such are the 
sorrowful and sympathetic tones in which the Aztec 
emperor is said to have uttered the bitterness of his grief. 
He would have acted a more glorious part had he put his 
capital in a posture of defence, and prepared, like the last 
of the Palaeologi, to bury himself under its ruins. 

He straightway prepared to send a last embassy to the 
Spaniards, with his nephew, the lord of Tezcuco, at its 
head, to welcome them to Mexico. 
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The Christian army, meanwhile, had advanced as far as 
Amaquemecan, a well-built town of several thousand 
inhabitants. They were kindly received by the cacique, 
lodged in large commodious stone buildings, and at their 
departure presented, among other things, with gold to the 
amoimt of three thousand castelUmos, Having halted 
there a couple of days, they descended among flourishing 
plantations of maize and of maguey, the latter of which 
might be called the Aztec vineyards, towards the lake of 
Chaleo. Their first resting-place was Ajotzinco, a town 
of considerable size, with a great part of it then standing 
on piles in the water. It was the first specimen which the 
Spaniards had seen of this maritime architecture. The 
canals, which intersected the city instead of streets, pre- 
sented an animated scene from the number of barks which 
glided up and down freighted with provisions and other 
articles for the inhabitants. The Spaniards were parti- 
cularly struck with the style and commodious structure 
of the houses, built chiefly of stone, and with the general 
aspect of wealth, and even elegance, which prevailed there. 

Though received with the greatest show of hospitality, 
Cortes found some occasion for distrust in the eagerness 
manifested by the people to see and approach the Spaniards. 
Not content with gazing at them in the roads, some even 
made their way stealthily into their quarters, and fifteen 
or twenty unhappy Indians were shot down by the sen- 
tinels as spies. Yet there appears, as well as we can judge 
at this distance of time, to have been no real grpund for 
such suspicion. The undisguised jealousy of the court, 
and the cautions he had received from his allies, while they 
very properly put the general on his guard, seem to have 
given an unnatural acuteness, at least in the present 
instance, to his perceptions of danger. 

Early on the following morning, as the army was pre- 
paring to leave the place, a courier came, requesting the 
general to postpone his departure till after the arrival of 
the king of Tezcuco, who was advancing to meet him. 
It was not long before he appeared, borne in a palan(|[uin 
or litter richly decorated with plates of gold and precious 
stones, having pillars curiously wrought, supporting a 
canopy of green plumes, a favourite colour with the Aztec 
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princes. He was accompanied by a numerous suite of 
nobles and inferior attendants. As he came into the 
presence of Corti^s, the lord of Tezcuco descended from his 
palanquin, and the obsequious officers swept the ground 
before him as he advanced. He appeared to be a young 
man of about twenty-five years of age, with a comely 
presence, erect and stately in his deportment. He made 
the Mexican salutation usually addressed to persons of 
high rank, touching the earth with his right hand, and 
raising it to his head. Cortes embraced him as he rose, 
when the young prince informed him that he came as the 
representative of Montezuma, to bid the Spaniards wel- 
come to his capital. He then presented the general with 
three pearls of uncommon size and lustre. Cort6s, in 
return, threw over Cacama’s neck a chain of cut glass, 
which, where glass was as rare as diamonds, might be 
admitted to have a value as real as the latter. After this 
interchange of courtesies, and the most friendly and 
respectful assurances on the part of Cortes, the Indian 
prince withdrew, leaving the Spaniards strongly impressed 
with the superiority of his state and bearing over anything 
they had hitherto seen in the country. 

Resuming its march, the army kept along the southern 
borders of the lake of Chaleo, overshadowed at that time 
by noble woods and by orchards glowing with autumnal 
fruits, of unknown names but rich and tempting hues. 
More frequently it passed through cultivated fields waving 
with the yellow harvest, and irrigated by canals introduced 
from the neighbouring lake ; the whole showing a careful 
and economical husbandry, essential to the maintenance 
of a crowded population. 

Leaving the mainland, the Spaniards came on the great 
dike or causeway, which stretches some four or five miles in 
length, and divides lake Chaleo from Xochicalco on the 
west. It was a lance in breadth in the narrowest part, 
and in some places wide enough for eight horsemen to ride 
abreast. It was a solid structure of stone and lime, run- 
ning directly through the lake, and struck the Spaniards as 
one of the most remarkable works which they had seen in 
the country. 

As they passed along, they beheld the gay spectacle of 
l3 
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multitudes of Indians darting up and down in their light 
pirogues, eager to catch a glimpse of the strangers, or 
bearing the products of the country to the neighoouring 
cities. They were amazed, also, by the sight of the 
chinampaSf or floating gardens — ^those wandering islands 
of verdure, to which we shall have occasion to return here- 
after — ^teeming with flowers and vegetables, and moving 
like rafts over the waters. All round the margin, and 
occasionally far in the lake, they beheld little towns and 
villages, which, half concealed by the foliage, and gathered 
in white clusters round the shore, looked in the distance 
like companies of wild swans riding quietly on the waves. 
A scene so new and wonderful filled their rude hearts with 
amazement. It seemed like enchantment ; and they 
could find nothing to compare it with but the magical 
pictures in the ‘ Amadis de Gaula *. Few pictures, ind^d, 
in that or any other legend of chivalry, could surpass the 
realities of their own experience. The life of the adven- 
turer in the New World was romance put into action. 
What wonder, then, if the Spaniard of that day, feeding 
his imagination with dreams of enchantment at home, and 
with its realities abroad, should have displayed a Quixotic 
enthusiasm — a romantic exaltation of character, not to be 
comprehended by the colder spirits of other lands I 
Midway across the lake the army halted at the town of 
Cuitlahuac, a place of moderate size but distinguished by 
the beauty of the buildings — the most beautiful, according 
to Cortds, that he had yet seen in the country. After 
taking some refreshment at this place, they continued 
their march along the dike. Though broader in this 
northern section, the troops found themselves much 
embarrassed by the throng of Indians, who, not content 
with gazing on them from the boats, climbed up the cause- 
way, and lined the sides of the roads. The general, afraid 
that his ranks mieht be disordered, and that too ^eat 
familiarity might diminish a salutary awe in the natives, 
was obliged to resort not merely to command but menace, 
to clear a passage. He now found, as he advanced, a 
considerable change in the feelings shown towards the 
government. He heard only of the pomp and magnifl- 
oence, nothing of the oppressions, of Montezuma. Con- 
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trary to the usual fact, it seemed that the respect for the 
court was greatest in its immediate neighbourhood. 

From the causeway the army descended on that narrow 
point of land which divides the waters of the Chaleo from 
the Tezouoan lake, but which in those days was overflowed 
for many a mile, now laid bare. Traversing this peninsula, 
they entered the royal residence of Iztapalapan, a place 
containing twelve or fifteen thousand houses, according to 
Cortes. It was governed by Cuitlahua, the emperor’s 
brother, who, to do greater honour to the general, had 
invited the lords of some neighbouring cities, of the royal 
house of Mexico, like himself, to be present at the inter- 
view. This was conducted with much ceremony, and, 
after the usual presents of gold and delicate stufls, a colla- 
tion was served to the Spaniards in one of the great halls 
of the palace. The excellence of the architecture here, 
also, excited the admiration of the general, who does not 
hesitate, in the glow of his enthusiasm, to pronounce some 
of the buildings equal to the best in Spain. They were of 
stone, and the spacious apartments had roofs of odorous 
cedar-wood, while the walls were tapestried with fine 
cottons stained with brilliant colours. 

But the pride of Iztapalapan, on which its lord bad 
freely lavished his care and his revenues, was its celebrated 
gardens. They covered an immense tract of land ; were 
laid out in regular squares, and the paths intersecting them 
were bordered with trellises, supporting creepers and 
aromatic shrubs, that loaded the air with their perfumes. 
The gardens were stocked with fruit-trees, imported from 
distant places, and with the gaudy family of flowers which 
belong to the Mexican flora, scientifically arranged, and 
growing luxuriant in the equable temperature of the table- 
land. The natural dryness of the atmosphere was counter- 
acted by means of aqueducts and canals, that carried water 
into all parts of the grounds. 

In one quarter was an aviary, filled with numerous kinds 
of birds, remarkable in this region both for brilliancy of 
plumage and of so^. The gaidens were intersected by a 
canal communicating with the lake of Tezouco, and of 
sufficient size for barges to enter from the ^tter. But 
the most elaborate piece of work was a huge reservoir of 
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stone, filled to a considerable height with water, well 
supplied with different sorts of fish. This basin was 
sixteen hundred paces in circumference, and was sur- 
rounded by a walk, made also of stone, wide enough for 
four persons to go abreast. The sides were curiously 
sculptured, and a flight of steps led to the water below, 
which fed the aqueducts above noticed, or, collected into 
fountains, diffused a perpetual moisture. 

Such are the accounts transmitted of these celebrated 
gardens, at a period when similar horticultural establish- 
ments were unknown in Europe ; and we might well doubt 
their existence in this semi -civilized land, were it not a 
matter of such notoriety at the time, and so explicitly 
attested by the invaders. But a generation had scarcely 
passed after the Conquest, before a sad change came over 
these scenes so beautiful. The town itself was deserted, 
and the shore of the lake was strewed with the wreck of 
buildings which once were its ornament and its glory. 
The gardens shared the fate of the city. The retreating 
waters withdrew the means of nourishment, converting 
the flourishing plains into a foul and unsightly morass, the 
haunt of loathsome reptiles ; and the water-fowl built her 
nest in what had once been the palaces of princes ! 

In the city of Iztapalapan Cortes took up his quarters 
for the night. We may imagine what a crowd of ideas must 
have pressed on the mind of the Conqueror as, surrounded 
by these evidences of civilization, he prepared, with his 
handful of followers, to enter the capital of a monarch who, 
as he had abundant reason to know, regarded him with 
distrust and aversion. This capital was now but a few 
miles distant, distinctly visible from Iztapalapan. And 
as its long lines of glittering edifices, struck by the rays of 
the evening sun, trembled on the dark- blue waters of the 
lake, it looked like a thing of fairy creation rather than 
the work of mortal hands. Into this city of enchant- 
ment Cortes prepared to make his ent^ on the following 
morning.^ 

^ * There Aztlan stood upon the farther shore ; 

Amid the shade of trees its dwellings rose, 

Their level roofs with turrets set around, 

And battlements all burnished white, which shone 
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CHAPTER IX 

EKVIHONS OF MEXICO — INTERVIEW WITH MONTEZUMA — ENTRANCE 
INTO THE CAPITAL — HOSPITABLE RECEPTION — VISIT TO THE 
EMPEROR 


1519 

With the first faint streak of dawn, the Spanish general 
was up, mustering his followers. They gathered, with 
beating hearts, under their respective banners, as the 
trumpet sent forth its spirit-stirring sounds across water 
and woodland, till they died away in distant echoes among 
the mountains. The sacred flames on the altars of num- 
berless teocalliSf dimly seen through the grey mists of 
morning, indicated the site of the capital, till temple, tower, 
and palace were fully revealed in the glorious illumination 
which the sun, as he rose above the eastern barrier, poured 
over the beautiful valley. It was November 8, 1519 ; a 
conspicuous day in history, as that on which the Europeans 
first set foot irf the capital of the Western World. 

Cort6s with his little body of liorse formed a sort of 
advanced guard to the army. Then came the Spanish 
infantry, who in a summer's campaign had acquired the 
discipline and the weather-beaten aspect of veterans. 
The baggage occupied the centre ; and the rear was closed 
by the dark files of Tlascalan warriors. The whole number 
must have fallen short of seven thousand ; of which less 
than four hundred were Spaniards.^ 

For a short distance, the army kept along the narrow 

Like silver in the sunshine. I beheld 
The imperial city, her far-circling walls, 

Her garden groves and stately palaces, 

Her temples mountain-size, her thousand roofs; 

And when I saw her might and majesty, 

My mind misgave me then.’ 

Southey Modoc, Part I, canto 6. 

^ He took about 6,000 warriors from Tlascala ; and some few of 
Uie Cempoallan and other Indian allies continu(Hi with him. The 
Spanish force on leaving Vera Cruz amounted to about 400 foot and 
15 horse. In the remonstrance of the disaffected soldiers, after the 
murderous Tlascalan combats, they speak of having lost fifty of 
their number since the beginning of the campaign. 
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tongue of land that divides the Tezcucan from the Chalcan 
waters, when it entered on the great dike which, with the 
exception of an angle near the commencement, stretches 
in a perfectly straight line across the salt floods of Tezcuco 
to the gates of the capital. It was the same causeway, or 
rather the basis of that which still forms the great southern 
avenue of Mexico. The Spaniards had occasion more than 
ever to admire the mechanical science of the Aztecs, in the 
geometrical precision with which the work was executed, 
as well as the solidity of its construction. It was composed 
of huge stones well laid in cement ; and wide enough, 
throughout its whole extent, for ten horsemen to ride 
abreast. 

They saw, as they passed along, several large towns, 
resting on piles, and reaching far into the water — a kind 
of architecture which found great favour with the Aztecs, 
being in imitation of that of their metropolis. The busy 
population obtained a good subsistence from the manu- 
fckcture of salt, which they extracted from the waters of the 
great lake. The duties on the tra£&o in this article were 
a considerable source of revenue to the crown. 

Everywhere the Conquerors beheld the evidence of a 
orowdea and thriving population, exceeding all they had 
yet seen. The temples and principal buildings of the cities 
were covered with a hard white stucco, which glistened 
like enamel in the level beams of the morning. The 
margin of the great basin was more thickly eemmed than 
that of Chaleo with towns and hamlets. The water was 
darkened by swarms of canoes filled with Indians, who 
clambered up the sides of the causeway, and gazed with 
curious astonishment on the strangers. And here, also, 
they beheld those fairy islands of flowers, overshadowed 
occasionally by trees of considerable size, rising and falling 
with the ffentle undulation of the billows. At the distance 
of half a Teague from the capital they encountered a solid 
work, or curtain of stone, which traversed the dike. It 
was twelve feet high, was strengthened by towers at the 
extremities, and in the centre was a battlemented gateway, 
which opened a passage to the troops. It was called the 
Fort cl Xoloc, and bec^e memorable in after times as the 
position occupied by Cortes in the famous siege of Mexico. 
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Her© they were met by several hundred Aztec chiefs, who 
came out to announce the approach of Montezuma, and to 
welcome the Spaniards to his capital. They were dressed 
in the fanciful gala costume of the country, with the 
maoctlaU, or cotton sash, around their loins, and a broad 
mantle of the same material, or of the brilliant feather- 
embroidery, flowing gracefully down their shoulders. On 
their necks and arms they displayed collars and bracelets 
of turquoise mosaic, with which delicate plumage was 
curiously mingled, while their ears, under-lips, and occa- 
sionally their noses, were garnished with pendants formed 
of precious stones, or crescents of fine gold. As each 
cacique made the usual formal salutation of the country 
separately to the general, the tedious ceremony delayed 
the march more than an hour. After this, the army 
experienced no further interruption till it reached a bridge 
near the gates of the city. It was built of wood, since 
replaced by one of stone, and was thrown across an opening 
of the dike, which furnished an outlet to the waters, when 
agitated by the winds, or swollen by a sudden influx in the 
rainy season. It was a drawbridge ; and the Spaniards, 
as they crossed it, felt how truly they were committing 
themselves to the mercy of Montezuma, who, by thus 
cutting off their communications with the country, might 
hold them prisoners in his capital. 

In the midst of these unpleasant reflections, they beheld 
the glittering retinue of the emperor emerging from the 
great street which led then, as it still does, through the 
heart of the city. Amidst a crowd of Indian nobles, 
preceded by three officers of state, bearing golden wands, 
they saw the royal palanquin blazing with burnished gold. 
It was borne on the shoulders of nobles, and over it a 
canopy of gaudy featherwork, powdered with jewels, and 
fringed with silver, was supported by four attendants of 
the same rank. They were barefooted, and walked with 
a slow, measured pace, and with eyes bent on the |pround. 
When the train had come within a convenient distance, 
it halted, and Montezuma, descending from his litter, came 
forward leaning on the arms of the lords of Tezouoo and 
Iztapalapan, his nephew and brother, both of whom, as we 
have seen, h«^ alre^y been made known to the Spaniards. 
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As the monarch advanced under the canopy, the obse- 

that his imperial feet might not be contaminated Sy the 
rude soil. His subjects of high and low degree, who lined 
the sides of the causeway, bent forward with their eyes 
fastened on the ground as he passed, and some of the 
humbler class prostrated themselves before him. Such 
was the homage paid to the Indian despot, showing that 
the slavish forms of Oriental adulation were to be found 
among the rude inhabitants of the Western World. 

Montezuma wore the girdle and ample square cloak, 
tilmatli, of his nation. It was made of the finest cotton, 
with the embroidered ends gathered in a knot round his 
neck. His feet were defended by sandals having soles of 
gold, and the leathern thongs which bound them to his 
ankles were embossed with the same metal. Both the 
cloak and sandals were sprinkled with pearls and precious 
stones, among which the emerald and the chalchivitl — 
a green stone of higher estimation than any other among 
the Aztecs — were conspicuous. On his head he wore no 
other ornament than a panache of plumes of the royal 
green, which floated down his back, the badge of military 
rather than of regal rank. 

He was at this time about forty years of age. His person 
was tall and thin, but not ill made. His hair, which was 
black and straight, was not very long ; to wear it short 
was considered unbecoming persons of rank. His beard 
was thin ; his complexion somewhat paler than is often 
found in his dusky, or rather copper-coloured race. His 
features, though serious in their expression, did not wear 
the look of melancholy, indeed of dejection, which charac- 
terizes his portrait, and which may well have settled on 
them at a later period. He moved with dignity, and his 
whole demeanour, tempered by an expression of benignity 
not to have been anticipated from the reports circmated 
of his character, was worthy of a great prince. Such is the 
portrait left to us of the celebrate Indian emperor, in this 
his first interview with the white men. 

The army halted as he drew near. Cort6s, dismounting, 
threw his reins to a page, and, supported by a few of the 
principal cavcdiers, advanced to meet him. The interview 
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must have been one of uncommon interest to both. In 
Montezuma Cort4s beheld the lord of the broad realms he 
had traversed, whose magnificence and power had been the 
burden of every tongue. In the Spaniard, on the other 
hand, the Aztec prince saw the strange being whose history 
seemed to be so mysteriously connected with his own ; 
the predicted one of his oracles ; whose achievements 
proclaimed him something more than human. But what- 
ever may have been the monarch’s feelings, he so far sup- 
pressed them as to receive his guest with princely courtesy, 
and to express his satisfaction at personally seeing him in 
his capital. Cortes responded by the most profound 
expressions of respect, while he made ample acknowledge- 
ments for the substantial proofs which the emperor had 
given the Spaniards of his munificence. He then hung 
round Montezuma’s neck a sparkling chain of coloured 
crystal, accompanying this with a movement as if to 
embrace him, when he was restrained by the two Aztec 
lords, shocked at the menaced profanation of the sacred 
person of their master. After the interchange of these 
civilities, Montezuma appointed his brother to conduct the 
Spaniards to their residence in the capital, and again 
entering his litter, was borne off amidst prostrate crowds 
in the same state in which he had come. The Spaniards 
quickly followed, and with colours flying and music playing, 
soon made their entrance into the southern quarter of 
Tenochtitlan. 

Here, again, they found fresh cause for admiration in 
the grandeur of the city, and the superior style of its archi- 
tecture. The dwellings of the poorer class were, indeed, 
chiefly of reeds and mud. But the great avenue through 
which they were now marching was lined with the houses 
of the nobles, who were encouraged by the emperor to 
make the capital their residence. They were built of a red 
porous stone drawn from quarries in the neighbourhood, 
and, though they rarely rose to a second story, often 
covered a large space of ground. The flat roofs, azoteas^ 
were protected by stone parapets, so that every house was 
a fortress. Sometimes these roofs resembled parterres of 
flowers, so thickly were they covered with them, but more 
frequently these were cultivated in broad terraced gardens, 
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laid out between the edifices. Occasionally a great square 
or market-place intervened, surrounded by its porticoes of 
stone and stucco ; or a pyramidal temple reared its colossal 
bulk, crowned with its tapering sanctuaries, and altars 
blazing with inextinguishable fires. The great street 
facing the southern causeway, unlike most others in the 
place, was wide, and extended some miles in nearly 
a straight line, as before noticed, through the centre of 
the city. A spectator standing at one end of it, as his eye 
ranged alo^ the deep vista of temples, terraces, and 
gakrdens, might clearly discern the other, with the blue 
mountains in the distance, which, in the transparent atmos- 
phere of the table-land, seemed almost in contact with the 
buildings. 

But what most impressed the Spaniards was the throngs 
of people who swarmed through the streets and on the 
caxials, filling every doorway and window, and clustering 
on the roofs of the buildings. ‘ I well remember the 
spectacle,* exclaims Bernal Diaz ; * it seems now, after so 
many years, as present to my mind as if it were but yester- 
day.^ But what must have been the sensations of the 
Aztecs themselves, as they looked on the portentous 
pageant 1 bs they heard, now for the first time, the well- 
cemented pavement ring under the iron tramp of the 
horses — the strange animals which fear had clothed in such 
supernatural terrors ; as they gazed on the children of the 
East, revealing their celestial origin in their fair com- 
plexions ; saw the bright falchions and bonnets of steel, 
a metal to them unknown, glancing like meteors in the sun, 
while sounds of unearthly music — ^at least, such as their 
rude instruments had never awakened — ^floated in the air I 
But every other emotion was lost in that of deadly hatred, 
when they beheld their detested enemy, the loascalan, 
stalking in defiance as it were through their streets, and 
staring around with looks of ferocity and wonder, like some 
wild animal of the forest, who had strayed by chanoe from 
his native fastnesses into the haunts of civilization. 

As they passed down the spacious street, the troops re- 
peatedly traversed bridges suspended above canals, alor^ 
iriiich they saw the Indian barks gliding swiftly with their 
little cargoes of fruits and vegetables for the markets of 
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TenoohtitlaxL^ At length, they halted before a broad area 
near the centre of the city, where rose the huge p3nramidal 
pile dedicated to the patron war-god of the Aztecs, second 
only in size, as well as sanctity, to the temple of Cholula, 
and covering the same ground now in part occupied by the 
great cathedral of Mexico. 

Facing the western gate of the enclosure of the temple 
stood a low range of stone buildings, spreading over a wide 
extent of ground, the palace of Axayacatl, Montezuma’s 
father, built by that monarch about fifty years before. It 
was appropriated as the barracks of the Spaniards. The 
emperor himself was in the courtyard, waiting to receive 
them. Approaching Cortes, he took from a vase of flowers, 
borne by one of his slaves, a massy collar, in which the 
shell of a species of craw-fish, much prized by the Indians, 
was set in gold, and connected by heavy links of the same 
metal. From this chain depended eight ornaments, also 
of gold, made in resemblance of the same shell-fish, a span 
in length each, and of delicate workmanship ; for the Aztec 
goldsmiths were confessed to have shown skill in their 
craft not inferior to their brethren of Europe. Monte- 
zuma, as he hung the gorgeous collar round the general’s 
neck, said, ' This palace belongs to you, Malinche ’ (the 
epithet by which he alwaj^ addressed him), ‘and your 
brethren. Rest after your fatigues, for you have much 
need to do so, and in a little while I will visit you again.’ 
So saying, he withdrew his attendants, evincing, in this act, 
a delicate consideration not to have been expected in a 
barbarian. 

OoilAi’ first care was to inspect his new quarters. The 
building, though spacious, was low, consisting of one floor, 
except indeed m the centre, where it rose to an additional 
story. The apartments were of great size, and afforded 
accommodations, according to the testimony of the Con- 
querors themselves, for the whole army I The hard^ 
mountaineers of Tlascala were, probably, not very fasti- 
dious, and might easily find a shelter in the outbuildings, 

' The euphonious name of TenochtUlan is commonly derived from 
Aztec words signifying * the funa, or cactus, on a rock % the appear- 
ance of which, as the reader may remember, was to determine the 
site of the future capital. 
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or under temporary awnings in the ample courtyards. 
The best apartments were hung with gay cotton draperies, 
the floors covered with mats or rushes. There were, also, 
low stools made of single pieces of wood elaborately carved, 
and in most of the apartments beds made of the palm-leaf, 
woven into a thick mat, with coverlets, and sometimes 
canopies of cotton. These mats were the only beds used 
by the natives, whether of high or low degree. 

After a rapid survey of this gigantic pile, the general 
assigned to his troops their respective quarters, and took 
as vigilant precautions for security as if he had anticipated 
a siege instead of a friendly entertainment. The place 
was encompassed by a stone wall of considerable thiclmess, 
with towers or heavy buttresses at intervals, affording a 
good means of defence. He planted his cannon so as to 
command the approaches, stationed his sentinels along the 
works, and, in short, enforced in every respect as strict 
military discipline as had been observed in any part of the 
march. He well knew' the importance to his little band, 
at least for the present, of conciliating the good will of the 
citizens ; and to avoid all possibility of collision he pro- 
hibited any soldier from leaving his quarters wdthout 
orders, under pain of death. Having taken these pre- 
cautions, he allowed his men to partake of the bountiful 
collation which had been prepared for them. 

They had been long enough in the country to become 
reconciled to, if not to relish, the peculiar cooking of the 
Aztecs. The appetite of the soldier is not often dainty, 
and on the present occasion it cannot be doubted that the 
Spaniards did full justice to the savoury productions of 
the royal kitchen. Ihiring the meal they were served by 
numerous Mexican slaves, who were indeed distributed 
through the palace, anxious to do the bidding of the 
strangers. Alter the repast was concluded, and they 
had taken their siesiat not less important to a Spaniard 
than food itself, the presence of the emperor was again 
announced. 

Montezuma was attended by a few of his principal 
nobles. He was received with much deference by Cort^ ; 
and, after the parties had taken their seats, a conversation 
oommenoed between them through the aid of Dona Marina, 
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while the cavaliers and Aztec chieftains stood around in 
respectful silence. 

Montezuma made many inquiries concerning the country 
of the Spaniards, their sovereign, the nature of his govern- 
ment, and especially their own motives in visiting Anahuac. 
Cortes explained these motives by the desire to see so dis- 
tinguished a monarch, and to declare to him the true faith 
professed by the Christians. With rare discretion, he con- 
tented himself with dropping this hint for the present, 
allowing it to ripen in the mind of the emperor till a future 
conference. The latter asked, whether those white men, 
who in the preceding year had landed on the eastern shores 
of his empire, were their countrymen. He showed himself 
well-informed of the proceedings of the Spaniards from 
their arrival in Tabasco to the present time, information 
of which had been regularly transmitted in the hiero- 
glyphical paintings. He was curious, also, in regard to the 
rank of his visitors in their own country ; inquiring if they 
were the kinsmen of the sovereign. Cortes replied, they 
were kinsmen of one another, and subjects of their great 
monarch, who held them all in peculiar estimation. Before 
his departure, Montezuma made himself acquainted with 
the names of the principal cavaliers, and the position they 
occupied in the army. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the Aztec prince 
commanded his attendants to bring forward the presents 
prepared for his guests. They consisted of cotton dresses, 
enough to supply every man, it is said, including the allies, 
with a suit ! And he did not fail to add the usual accom- 
paniment of gold chains and other ornaments, which he 
distributed in profusion among the Spaniards. He then 
withdrew with the same ceremony with which he had 
entered, leaving every one deeply impressed with his 
munificence and his afiabUity, so imlike what they had 
been taught to expect by what they now considered an 
invention of the enemy. 

That evening, the Spaniards celebrated their arrival in 
the Mexican capital by a general discharge of artillery. 
The thunders of the ordnance reverberating among tne 
buildings and shaking them to their foundations, the stench 
of the sulphureous vapour that rolled in volumes above 
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the walls of the encampment, reminding the inhabitants 
of the explosions of the great volcan, filled the hearts of 
the superstitious Aztecs with dismay. It proclaimed to 
them that their city held in its bosom those dread beings 
whose path had been marked with desolation, and who 
could call down the thunderbolts to consume their enemies ! 
It was doubtless the policy of Cortes to strengthen this 
superstitious feeling as far as possible, and to impress the 
natives, at the outset, with a salutary awe of the super- 
natural powers of the Spaniards. 

On the following morning, the general requested per- 
mission to return the emperor’s visit, by waiting on him 
in his palace. This was readily granted, and Montezuma 
sent his officers to conduct the Spaniards to his presence. 
Cortes dressed himself in his richest habit, and left the 
quarters attended by Alvarado, Sandoval, Velasquez, and 
Ordaz, together with five or six of the common file. 

The royal habitation was at no great distance. It stood 
on the ground, to the south-west of the cathedral, since 
covered in part by the caaa dd Estado, the palace of the 
dukes of Monteleone, the descendants of Cortes. It was 
a vast, irregular pile of low stone buildings, like that 
garrisoned by the Spaniards. So spacious was it indeed, 
that, as one of the Conquerors assures us, although he had 
visit^ it more than once, for the express purpose, he had 
been too much fatigued each time by wandering through 
the apartments ever to see the whole of it. It was built 
of the red porous stone of the country, tetzontli^ was orna- 
mented with marble, and on the fa9ade over the principal 
entrance were sculptured the arms or device of Montezuma, 
an eagle bearing an ocelot in his talons. 

In the courts through which the Spaniards passed, foun- 
tains of crystal water were playing, fed from the copious 
reservoir on the distant hill of Chapoltepec, and supplying 
in their turn more than a hundred baths in the interior cS 
the palace. Crowds of Aztec nobles were sauntering up 
and down in these squares, and in the outer halls, loitering 
away their hours in attendance on the court. The apart- 
m^ts were of immense size, though not lofty. The ceilinm 
were of various sorts of odoriferous wood ingeniously 
carved ; the floors covered with mats of the palm-leaf. 
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The walls were hung with cotton richly stained, with the 
skins of wild animals, or gorgeous draperies of f eatherwork 
wrought in imitation of birds, insects, and flowers, with the 
nice art and glowing radiance of colours that might com- 
pare with the tapestries of Flanders. Clouds of incense 
rolled up from censers, and diffused intoxicating odours 
through the apartments. The Spaniards might well have 
fanci^ themselves in the voluptuous precincts of an 
Eastern harem, instead of treading the halls of a wild 
barbaric chief in the Western World. 

On reaching the hall of audience, the Mexican officers 
took off their sandals, and covered their gay attire with a 
mantle of nequen, a coarse stuff made of the fibres of the 
maguey, worn only by the poorest classes. This act of 
humiliation was imposed on all, except the members of his 
own family, who approached the sovereign. Thus bare* 
footed, with downcast eyes, and formal obeisance, they 
ushered the Spaniards into the royal presence. 

They found Montezuma seated at the further end of a 
spacious saloon, and surrounded by a few of his favourite 
chiefs. He received them kindly, and very soon Cortes, 
without much ceremony, entered on the subject which was 
uppermost in his thoughts. He was fully aware of the 
importance of gaming the royal convert, whose example 
would have such an influence on the conversion of his 
people. The general, therefore, prepared to display the 
whole store of his theological science, wdth the most winning 
arts of rhetoric he could command, while the interpretation 
was conveyed through the silver tones of Marina, as in- 
separable from him, on these occasions, as his shadow. 

He set forth, as clearly as he could, the ideas entertained 
by the Church in regard to the holy mysteries of the 
I^ity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement. From this 
he ascended to the origin of things, the creation of the 
world, the first pair, paradise, and the fall of man. He 
assur^ Montezuma that the idols he worshipped were 
Satan under different forms. A sufficient proof of it was 
the bloody sacrifices they imposed, which he contrasted 
with the pure and simple rite of the mass. Their worship 
wouldsink him in perdition. It was to snatch his soul, and 
the souls of his people, from the flames of eternal fire by 
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opening to them a purer faith, that the Christians had 
come to his land. Aid he earnestly besought him not to 
neglect the occasion, but to secure his salvation by em- 
bracing the Cross, the great sign of human redemption. 

The eloquence of the preacher was wasted on the in- 
sensible heart of his royal auditor. It doubtless lost some- 
what of its efficacy, strained through the imperfect inter- 
pretation of so recent a neophyte as the Indian damsel. 
But the doctrines were too abstruse in themselves to be 
comprehended at a glance by the rude intellect of a bar- 
barian. And Montezuma may have, perhaps, thought it 
was not more monstrous to feed on the flesh of a fellow 
creature than on that of the Creator himself. He was, 
besides, steeped in the superstitions of his country from 
his cradle. He had been educated in the straitest sect of 
her religion ; had been himself a priest before his election 
to the throne ; and was now the head both of the religion 
and the state. Little probability was there that such a 
man would be open to argument or persuasion, even from 
the lips of a more practised polemic than the Spanish com- 
mander. How could he abjure the faith that was inter- 
twined with the dearest affections of his heart and the 
very elements of his being ? How could he be false to the 
gods who had raised him to such prosperity and honours, 
and whose shrines were entrusted to his especial keeping ? 

He listened, however, with silent attention, until the 
general had concluded his homily. He then replied, that 
he knew the Spaniards had held this discourse wherever 
they had been. He doubted not their God was, as they 
said, a good iieing. His gods, also, were good to him. 
Yet what his visitor said of the creation of the world was 
like what he had been taught to believe. It was not worth 
while to discourse further of the matter. His ancestors, 
he said, were not the original proprietors of the land. 
They had occupied it but a few ages, and had been led there 
by a great Being, who, after giving them laws and ruling 
over the nation for a time, had withdrawn to the regions 
where the sun rises. He hewi declared on his departure, 
that he or his descendants would again visit them and 
resume his empire. The wonderful d^ds of the Spaniards, 
their fair complexions, and the cpiarter whence they came, 
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all showed they were his descendants. If Montezuma had 
resisted their visit to his capital, it was because he had 
heard such accounts of their cruelties — that they sent the 
lightning to consume his people, or crushed them to pieces 
under the hard feet of the ferocious animals on which they 
rode. He was now convinced that these were idle tales ; 
that the Spaniards were kind and generous in their natures ; 
they were mortals of a different race, indeed, from the 
Aztecs, wiser, and more valiant — and for this he honoured 
them. 

‘ You, too,’ he added, with a smile, ‘ have been told, 
perhaps, that I am a god, and dwell in palaces of gold and 
silver. But you see it is false. My houses, though large, 
are of stone and wood like those of others ; and as to my 
body,’ he said, baring his tawny arm, ‘ you see it is flesh 
and bone like yours. It is true, I have a great empire, 
inherited from my ancestors ; lands and gold and silver. 
But your sovereign beyond the waters is, I know, the 
rightful lord of all. I rule in his name. You, Malintzin, 
are his ambassador ; you and your brethren shall share 
these things with me. Rest now from your labours. You 
are here in your own dwellings, and everything shall be 
provided for your subsistence. I will see that your wishes 
shall be obeyed in the same way as my own.’ As the 
monarch concluded these words, a few natural tears 
suffused his eyes, while the image of ancient independence, 
perhaps, flitted across his mind. 

Cortes, while he encouraged the idea that his own 
sovereign was the great Being indicated by Montezuma, 
endeavoured to comfort the monarch by the assurance 
that his master had no desire to interfere with his authority 
otherwise than, out of pure concern for his welfare, to 
effect his conversion and that of his people to Christianity. 
Before the emperor dismissed his visitors he consulted his 
muniflcent spirit, as usual, by distributing rich stuffs and 
trinkets of gold among them, so that ‘ the poorest soldier 
(sa3rs Bernal Diaz, one of the party) receiv^ at least two 
heavy collars of the precious metal for his share ’. The 
iron hearts of the Spaniards were touched with the emotion 
displayed by Montezuma, as well as by his princely spirit 
of liberality. As they passed him, the cavaliers, with 
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bonnet in hand, made him the most profound obeisance, 
and ‘on the way home’, continues the same chronicler, 
‘ we could discourse of nothing but the gentle breeding and 
courtesy of the Indian monarch, and of the respect we 
entertained for him’. 

Speculations of a graver complexion must have pressed 
on the mind of the general as he saw around him the 
evidences of a civilization, and consequently power, for 
which even the exaggerated reports of the natives— -dis- 
credited from their apparent exaggeration — ^had not pre- 
pared him. In the pomp and burdensome ceremonial of 
the court, he saw that nice system of subordination and 
profound reverence for the monarch which characterize 
the semi-civilized empires of Asia. In the appearance of 
the capital, its massy yet elegant architecture, its luxurious 
social accommodations, its activity in trade, he recognized 
the proofs of the intellectual progress, mechanical skill, and 
enlarged resources, of an old and opulent community ; 
while the swarms in the streets attested the existence of 
a population capable of turning these resources to the best 
account. 

In the Aztec he beheld a being unlike either the rude 
republican Tlascalan or the effeminate Cholulan, but com- 
bining the courage of the one with the cultivation of the 
other. He was in the heart of a great capital, which 
seemed like an extensive fortification, with its dikes and its 
drawbridges, where every house might be easily converted 
into a castle. Its insular position removed it from the 
continent, from which, at the mere nod of the sovereign, 
all communication might be cut off, and the whole warlike 
population be at once precipitated on him and his handful 
of followers. What could superior science avail against 
such odds ? 

As to the subversion of Montezuma’s empire, now that 
he had seen him in his capital, it must have seemed a more 
doubtful enterprise than ever. The recognition which the 
Aztec prince had made of the feudal supremacy, if I may 
80 say, of the Spanish sovereign, was not to be taken too 
literally. Wlhatever show of deference he might be dis- 
posed to pay the latter, imder the influence of his present 
— perhaps temporary — delusion, it was not to be supposed 
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that he would so easily relinquish his actual power and 
possessions, or that his people would consent to it. Indeed, 
his sensitive apprehensions in regard to this very subject, 
on the coming of the Spaniards, were sufficient proof of the 
tenacity with which he clung to his authority. It is true 
that Cortes had a strong lever for future operations in the 
superstitious reverence felt for himself both by prince and 
people. It was undoubtedly his policy to maintain this 
sentiment unimpaired in both, as far as possible. But, 
before settling any plan of operations, it was necessary to 
make himself personally acquainted with the topography 
and local advantages of the capital, the character of its 
population, and the real nature and amount of ite resources. 
With this view, he asked the emperor’s permission to visit 
the principal public edifices. 
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The ancient city of Mexico covered the same spot occu- 
pied by the modem capital. The great causeways touched 
it in the same points ; the streets ran in much the same 
direction, nearly from north to south, and from east to 
west ; the cathedral in the plaza mayor stands on the same 
ground that was covered by the temple of the Aztec war- 
god ; and the four principal quarters of the town are still 
known among the Indians by their ancient names. Yet 
an Aztec of the days of Montezuma, could he behold the 
modem metropolis, which has risen with such phoenix-like 
splendour from the ashes of the old, would not recognize 
its site as that of his own Tenochtitlan. For the latter 
was encompassed by the salt floods of Tezcuco, which 
flowed in ample canals through every part of the city ; 
while the Mexico of our day stands high and dry on tne 
mainland, nearly a league distant, at its centre, from the 
water. The cause of this apparent change in its position 
is the diminution of the lake, which, from the rapidity of 
evaporation in these elevated regions, had become per- 
ceptible before the Conquest, but which has since l^n 
greatly accelerated by artificial causes. 

The average level of the Tezcucan lake, at the present 
day, is but four feet lower than the great square of Mexico. 
It is considerably lower than the other great basins of 
water which are found in the Valley. In the heavy swell 
sometimes caused by long and excessive rains, these latter 
reservoirs anciently overflowed into the Tezcuco, which. 
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rising with the accumulated volume of waters, burst 
through the dikes, and, pouring into the streets of the 
capital, buried the lower part of the buildings under a 
deluge. This was comparatively a light evil, when the 
houses stood on piles so elevated that boats might pass 
under them ; when the streets were canals, and the 
ordinary mode of communication was by water. But it 
became more disastrous as these canals, filled up with the 
rubbish of the ruined Indian city, were supplanted by 
streets of solid earth, and the foundations of the capital 
were gradually reclaimed from the watery element. To 
obviate this alarming evil, the famous drain of Huehuetoca 
was opened, at an enormous cost, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and Mexico, after repeated inunda- 
tions, has been at length placed above the reach of the 
flood. But what was gained to the useful, in this case as 
in some others, has been purchased at the expense of the 
beautiful. By this shrinking of the waters, the bright 
towns and hamlets once washed by them have been re- 
moved some miles into the interior, while a barren strip of 
land, ghastly from the incrustation of salts formed on the 
surface, has taken place of the glowing vegetation which 
once enamelled the borders of the lake, and of the dark 
groves of oak, cedar, and sycamore which threw their 
broad shadows over its bosom. The chinampas, that archi- 
pelago of wandering islands to which our attention was 
drawn in the last chapter, have also nearly disappeared. 
These had their origin in the detached masses of earth, 
which, loosening from the shores, were still held together 
by the fibrous roots with which they were penetrated. 
The primitive Aztecs, in their poverty of land, availed 
themselves of the hint thus afforded by nature. They 
constructed rafts of reeds, rushes, and other fibrous ma- 
terials, which, tightly knit togetW, formed a sufficient 
basis for the s^ment that they drew up from the bottom 
of the lake. Gradually islands were formed, two or three 
hundred feet in length, and three or four feet in depth, with 
a rich stimulated soil, on which the economical Indian 
raised his vegetables and flowers for the markets of Tenoch- 
titlan. Some of these chiruimpas were even firm enough 
to allow the growth of small trees, and to sustain a hut 
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for the residence of the person that had charge of it, who, 
with a long pole resting on the sides or the bottom of the 
shallow basin, could change the position of his little terri- 
tory at pleasure, which, with its rich freight of vegetable 
stores, was seen moving like some enchanted island over 
the water. 

The ancient dikes were three in number. That of 
Iztapalapan, by which the Spaniards entered, approaching 
the city from the south. That of Tepejacac, on the north, 
which, continuing the principal street, might be regarded, 
also, as a continuation of the first causeway. Lastly, the 
dike of Tlacopan, connecting the island-city with the con- 
tinent on the west. This last causeway, memorable for 
the disastrous retreat of the Spaniards, was about two 
miles in length. They were all built in the same sub- 
stantial manner, of lime and stone, were defended by draw- 
bridges, and were wide enough for ten or twelve horsemen 
to ride abreast. 

The rude founders of Tenochtitlan built their frail tene- 
ments of reeds and rushes on the group of small islands in 
the western part of the lake. In process of time, these 
were supplanted by more substantial buildings. A quarry 
in the neighbourhood, of a red porous amygdaloid, tetzontli, 
was opened, and a light, brittle stone drawn from it, and 
wrought with little difficulty. Of this their edifices were 
constructed, with some reference to architectural solidity, if 
not elegance. Mexico, as already noticed, was the residence 
of the great chiefs, whom the sovereign encouraged, 
or rather compelled, from obvious motives of policy, to 
spend part of the year in the capital. It was also the 
temporary abode of the great lords of Tezcuco and Tlaco- 
pan, who shared, nominally at least, the sovereignty of 
the empire. The mansions of these dignitaries, and of 
the principal nobles, were on a scale of rude magnificence 
correspon^g with their state. They were low, indeed ; 
seldom of more than one floor, never exceeding two. But 
they spread over a wide extent of ground ; were arranged 
in a quadran^lar form, with a court in the centre, and 
were surrounded by porticoes embellished with porphyry 
and jasper, easily found in the neighbourhood, while not 
unfrequently a fountain of crystal water in the centre shed 
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a grateful coolness over the atmosphere. The dwellings 
of the common people were also placed on foundations of 
stone, which rose to the height of a few feet and were then 
succeeded by courses of unbaked bricks, crossed occasion- 
ally by wooden rafters. Most of the streets were mean and 
narrow. Some few, however, were wide and of great 
length. The principal street, conducting from the great 
southern causeway, penetrated in a straight line the whole 
length of the city, and afforded a noble vista, in which the 
long lines of low stone edifices were broken occasionally by 
intervening gardens, rising on terraces, and displaying all 
the pomp of Aztec horticulture. 

The great streets, which were coated with a hard cement, 
were intersected by numerous canals. Some of these were 
flanked by a solid way, which served as a footwalk for 
passengers, and as a landing-place where boats might dis- 
charge their cargoes. Small buildings were erected at 
intervals, as stations for the revenue officers who collected 
the duties on different articles of merchandise. The canals 
were traversed by numerous bridges, many of which could 
be raised, affording the means of cutting off communication 
between different parts of the city. 

From the accounts of the ancient capital, one is reminded 
of those aquatic cities in the Old World, the positions of 
which have been selected from similar motives of economy 
and defence ; above all, of Venice — if it be not rash to 
compare the rude architecture of the American Indian with 
the marble palaces and temples — alas, how shorn of their 
splendour ! — ^which crowned the once proud mistress of the 
Adriatic. The example of the metropolis was soon fol- 
lowed by other towns in the vicinity. Instead of resting 
their foundations on terra firma^ they were seen advancing 
far into the lake, the shallow waters of which in some parts 
do not exceed four feet in depth. Thus an easy means of 
intercommunication was opened, and the surface of this 
inland *sea*, as Cortes styles it, was darkened by thou- 
sands of canoes — an Indian term — industriously engaged 
in the traffic between these little communities. How gay 
and picturesque must have been the aspect of the lake in 
those days, with its shining cities, and flowering islets rock- 
ing, as it were, at anchor on the fair bosom of its waters ! 
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The population of Tenochtitlan, at the time of the 
Conquest, is variously stated. No contemporary writer 
estimates it at less than sixty thousand houses, which, by 
the ordinary rules of reckoning, would give three hundred 
thousand souls. If a dwelling often contained, as is 
asserted, several families, it would swell the amount 
considerably higher. Nothing is more uncertain than 
estimates of numbers among barbarous communities, 
who necessarily live in a more confused and promiscuous 
manner than civilized, and among whom no regular system 
is adopted for ascertaining the population. The con> 
current testimony of the conquerors ; the extent of the 
city, which was said to be nearly three leagues in circum- 
ference ; the immense size of its great market-place ; the 
long lines of edifices, vestiges of whose ruins may still be 
found in the suburbs, miles from the modem city ; the 
fame of the metropolis throughout Anahuac, which, how- 
ever, could boast many large and populous places ; lastly, 
the economical husbandry and the ingenious contrivances 
to extract aliment from the most unpromising sources ^ — 
all attest a numerous population, far beyond that of the 
present capital. 

A careful police provided for the health and cleanliness 
of the city. A thousand persons are said to have been 
daily employed in watering and sweeping the streets, so 
that a man — ^to borrow the language of an old Spaniard — 
‘ could walk through them with as little danger of soiling 
his feet as his hands ’. The water, in a city washed on all 
sides by the salt floods, was extremely brackish. A liberal 
supply of the pure element, however, was brought from 
Chapol tepee, ‘the grasshopper’s hill’, less than a league 
distant. It was brought through an earthen pipe, along 
a dike constructed for the purpose. That there might be 
no failure in so essential an article, when repairs were 
going on, a double course of pipes was laid. In this way 
a column of water the size of a man’s body was conducted 
into the heart of the capital, where it fed the fountains and 
reservoirs of the principal mansions. Openings were made 

^ A common food with the lower classes was a glutinous scum 
found in the lakes, which they made into a sort of cake, having 
a savour not unlike cheese. 
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in the aqueduct as it crossed the bridges, and thus a 
supply was furnished to the canoes below, by means of 
which it was transported to all parts of the city. 

While Montezuma encouraged a taste for architectural 
magnificence in his nobles, he contributed his own share 
towards the embellishment of the city. It was in his reign 
that the famous calendar-stone, weighing, probably, in its 
primitive state, nearly fifty tons, was transported from its 
native quarry, many leagues distant, to the capital, where 
it still forms one of the most curious monuments of Aztec 
science. Indeed, when we reflect on the difficulty of 
hewing such a stupendous mass from its hard basaltic bed 
without the aid of iron tools, and that of transporting it 
such a distance across land and water without the help of 
animals, we may feel admiration at the mechanical in- 
genuity and enterprise of the people who accomplished it. 

Not content with the spacious residence of his father, 
Montezuma erected another on a yet more magnificent 
scale. It occupied, as before mentioned, the ground partly 
covered by the private dwellings on one side of the plaza 
mayor of the modem city. This building, or, as it might 
more correctly be styled, pile of buildings, spread over an 
extent of ground so vast, that, as one of the conquerors 
assures us, its terraced roof might have afiorded ample 
room for thirty knights to run their courses in a regular 
tourney. I have already noticed its interior decorations, 
its fanciful draperies, its roofs inlaid with cedar and other 
odoriferous woods, held together without a nail, and pro- 
bably without a knowledge of the arch, its numerous and 
spacious apartments, which Cortes, with enthusiastic 
hyperbole, does not hesitate to declare superior to anything 
of the kind in Spain. 

Adjoining the principal edifices were others devoted to 
various objects. One was an armoury, filled with the 
weapons and military dresses worn by the Aztecs, all k^jpt 
in the most perfect order, ready for instant use. The 
emperor himself was very expert in the management of the 
maquahmU, or Indian sword, and took great delight in 
witnessing athletic exercises, and the mimic representation 
of war by his young nobility. Another building was used 
as a granary, and others as warehouses for the different 

W ixt 
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articles of food and apparel contributed by the districts 
charged with the maintenance of the royal household. 

There were also edifices appropriated to objects of quite 
another kind. One of these was an immense aviary, in 
which birds of splendid plumage were assembled from all 
parts of the empire. Here was the scarlet cardinal, the 
golden pheasant, the endless parrot- tribe with their rain- 
bow hues (the royal green predominant), and that minia- 
ture miracle of nature, the humming-bird, which delights 
to revel among the honeysuckle bowers of Mexico. Three 
hundred attendants had charge of this aviary, who made 
themselves acquainted with the appropriate food of its 
inmates, oftentimes procured at great cost, and in the 
moulting season were careful to collect the beautiful 
plumage, which, with its many-coloured tints, furnished 
the materials for the Aztec painter. 

A separate building was reserved for the fierce birds of 
prey ; the voracious vulture-tribes and eagles of enormous 
size, whose home was in the snowy solitudes of the Andes. 
No less than five hundred turkeys, the cheapest meat in 
Mexico, were allowed for the daily consumption of these 
tyrants of the feathered race. 

Adjoining this aviary was a menagerie of wild animals, 
gathered from the mountain forests, and even from the 
remote swamps of the tierra calienU, The resemblance of the 
different species to those in the Old World, with which no 
one of them, however, was identical, led to a perpetual con- 
fusion in the nomenclature of the Spaniards, as it has since 
done in that of better instructed naturalists. The collec- 
tion was still further swelled by a great number of reptiles 
and serpents, remarkable for their size and venomous 
qualities, among which the Spaniards beheld the fiery little 
animal * with the cctstanets in his tail’, the terror of the 
American wilderness. The serpents were confined in long 
cages, lined with down or feathers, or in troughs of mud 
and water. The beasts and birds of prey were provided 
with apartments large enough to allow of their moving 
about, and secured by a strong lattice- work, through which 
light and air were freely admitted. The whole was placed 
under the charge of numerous keepers, who acquainted 
themselves with the habits of their prisoners, and provided 
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for their comfort and cleanliness. With what deep in- 
terest would the enlightened naturalist of that day — an 
Oviedo, or a Martyr, for example — have surveyed this 
magnificent collection, in which the various tribes which 
roamed over the Western wilderness, the unknown races 
of an unknown world, were brought into one view ! How 
would they have delighted to study the peculiarities 
of these new species, compared with those of their own 
hemisphere, and thus have risen to some comprehension 
of the general laws by which Nature acts in all her works ! 
The rude followers of Cortes did not trouble themselves 
with such refined speculations. They gazed on the spec- 
tacle with a vague curiosity, not unmixed with awe ; and, 
as they listened to the wild cries of the ferocious animals 
and the hissings of the serj^ents, they almost fancied them- 
selves in the infernal regions. 

I must not omit to notice a strange collection of human 
monsters, dwarfs, and other unfortunate persons, in whose 
organization Nature had capriciously deviated from her 
regular laws. Such hideous anomalies were regarded by 
the Aztecs as a suitable appendage of state. It is even 
said they were in some cases the result of artificial moans, 
employed by unnatural parents, desirous to secure a pro- 
vision for their offspring by thus qualifying them for a 
place in the royal museum ! 

Extensive gardens were spread out around these build- 
ings, filled with fragrant shrubs and flowers, and especially 
with medicinal plants. No countiy^ has afforded more 
numerous species of these last, than New Spain ; and their 
virtues were perfectly understood by the Aztecs, with 
whom medical botany may be said to have been studied as 
a science. Amidst this lab3n'inth of sweet-scented groves 
and shrubberies, fountains of pure water might be seen 
throwing up their sparkling jets, and scattering refreshing 
dews over the blossoms. Ten large tanks, well stocked 
with fish, afforded a retreat on their margins to various 
tribes of water-fowl, whose habits were so carefully con- 
sulted, that some of these ponds were of salt water, as that 
which they most loved to frequent. A tesselated pave- 
ment of marble enclosed the ample basins, which were 
overhung by light and fanciful pavilions, that admitted 
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the perfumed breezes of the gardens, and offered a grateful 
shelter to the monarch and his mistresses in the sultry 
heats of summer. 

But the most luxurious residence of the Aztec monarch, 
at that season, was the royal hill of Chapoltepec, a spot 
consecrated, moreover, by the ashes of his ancestors. It 
stood in a westerly direction from the capital, and its base 
was, in his day, washed by the waters of the Tezcuco. On 
its lofty crest of porphyritic rock there now stands the 
magnificent, though desolate, castle erected by the young 
viceroy Galvez, at the close of the seventeenth centmy. 
The view from its windows is one of the finest in the environs 
of Mexico. The landscape is not disfigured here, as in 
many other quarters, by the white and barren patches, 
so offensive to the sight ; but the eye wanders over an 
unbroken expanse of meadows and cultivated fields, 
waving with rich harvests of European grain. Monte- 
zuma’s gardens stretched for miles around the base of the 
hill. Two statues of that monarch and his father cut in 
haa-rdief in the porphyry, were spared till the middle of 
the last century ; and the grounds are still shaded by 
gigantic cypresses, more than fifty feet in circumference, 
wWch were centuries old at the time of the Conquest. The 
place is now a tangled wilderness of wild shrubs, where 
the myrtle mingles its dark, glossy leaves with the red 
berries and delicate foliage of the pepper-tree. Surely 
there is no spot better suited to awaken meditation on the 
past ; none, where the traveller, as he sits under those 
stately cypresses grey with the moss of ages, can so fitly 
ponder on the sad destinies of the Indian races and the 
monarch who once held his courtly revels under the shadow 
of their branches. 

The domestic establishment of Montezuma was on the 
same scale of barbaric splendour as everything else about 
him. He could boast as many wives as are found in the 
harem of an Eastern sultan. They were lodged in their 
own ai^rtments, and provided with every accommodation, 
according to their ideas, for personal comfort and cleanli- 
ness. They passed their hours in the usual feminine em- 
ployments oi weaving and embroidery, especially in the 
graceful featherwork, for which such rich materials were 
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furnished by the royal aviaries. They conducted them- 
selves with strict decorum, under the supervision of 
certain aged females, who acted in the respectable capacity 
of duennas, in the same manner as in the religious houses 
attached to the teocaUis, The palace was supplied with 
numerous baths, and Montezuma set the example, in his 
own person, of frequent ablutions. He bathed at least 
once, and changed his dress four times, it is said, every day. 
He never put on the same apparel a second time, but gave 
it away to his attendants. Queen Elizabeth,with a similar 
taste for costume, showed a less princely spirit in hoarding 
her discarded suits. Her wardrobe was, probably, somewhat 
more costly than that of the Indian emperor. 

Besides his numerous female retinue, the halls and ante- 
chambers were filled with nobles in constant attendance 
on his person, who served also as a sort of bodyguard. 
It had been usual for plebeians of merit to fill certain offices 
in the royal palace. But the haughty Montezuma refused 
to be waited on by any but men of noble birth. They were 
not unfrequently the sons of the great chiefs, and remained 
as hostages in the absence of their fathers ; thus serving 
the double purpose of security and state. 

His meals the emperor took alone. The well-matted 
floor of a large saloon was covered with hundreds of dishes. 
Sometimes Montezuma himself, but more frequently his 
steward, indicated those which he preferred, and which 
were kept hot by means of chafing-dishes. The royal bill 
of fare comprehended, besides domestic animals, game 
from the distant forests, and fish which, the day before, 
were swimming in the Gulf of Mexico ! They were dressed 
in manifold ways, for the Aztec artistes, as we have already 
had occasion to notice, had penetrated deep into the 
mysteries of culinary science. 

The meats were served by the attendant nobles, who 
then resigned the office of waiting on the monarch to 
maidens selected for their personal grace and beauty. A 
screen of richly gilt and carved wo^ was drawn around 
him, 80 as to conceal him from vulgar eyes during the 
repast. He was seated on a cushion, and the dinner was 
served on a low table, covered with a delicate cotton cloth. 
The dishes were of the finest ware of Cholula. He had 
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a service of gold, which was reserved for religious celebra- 
tions. Indeed, it would scarcely have comported with 
even his princely revenues to have used it on ordinary 
occasions, when his table equipage was not allowed to 
appear a second time, but was given away to his atten- 
dants. The saloon was lighted by torches made of a 
resinous wood, which sent forth a sweet odour, and pro- 
bably not a little smoke, as they burned. At his meal, 
he was attended by five or six of his ancient counsellors, 
who stood at a respectful distance, answering his questions, 
and occasionally rejoiced by some of the viands with which 
he complimented them from his table. 

This course of solid dishes was succeeded by another of 
sweetmeats and pastry, for which the Aztec cooks, pro- 
vided with important requisites of maize-flour, eggs, and 
the rich sugar of the aloe, were famous. Two girls were 
occupied at the further end of the apartment, during 
dinner, in preparing fine rolls and wafers, with which they 
garnished the board from time to time. The emperor took 
no other beverage than the chocolatl, a potation of choco- 
late, flavoured with vanilla and other spices, and so pre- 
pared as to be reduced to a froth of the consistency of 
honey, which gradually dissolved in the mouth. This 
beverage, if so it could be called, was served in golden 
goblets, with spoons of the same metal or of tortoise-shell 
finely wrought. The emperor was exceedingly fond of it, 
to judge from the quantity — no less than fifty jars or 
pitchers being prepared for his own daily consumption ! 
Two thousand more were allowed for that of his household. 

The general arrangement of the meal seems to have been 
not very unlike that of Europeans. But no prince in 
Europe could boast a dessert which could compare with 
that of the Aztec emperor : for it was gathered fresh from 
the most opposite climes ; and his l^rd displayed the 
products of his own temperate region, and the luscious 
fruits of the tropics, plucked the day previous, from the 
green groves of the tierra calierUe, and transmitted with 
the speed of steam, by means of couriers, to the capital. 
It was as if some kind fairy should crown our banquets 
with the spicy products that but yesterday were growing 
in a sunny isle of the far-off Indian seas ! 
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After the royal appetite was appeased, water was handed 
to him by the female attendants in a silver basin, in the 
same manner as had been done before commencing his 
meal ; for the Aztecs were as constant in their ablutions, 
at these times, as any nation of the East. Pipes were then 
brought, made of a varnished and richly gilt wood, from 
which he inhaled, sometimes through the nose, at others 
through the mouth, the fumes of an intoxicating weed, 

called tdbacco \ mingled with liquid-amber. While this 
soothing process of fumigation was going on, the emperor 
enjoyed the exhibition of his mountebanks and jugglers, 
of whom a regular corps was attached to the palace. No 
people, not even those of China or Hindustan, surpassed 
the Aztecs in feats of agility and legerdemain.^ 

Sometimes he amused himself with his jester ; for the 
Indian monarch had his jesters, as well as his more refined 
brethren of Europe, at that day. Indeed, he used to say 
that more instruction was to be gathered from them than 
from wiser men, for they dared to tell the truth. At other 
times he witnessed the graceful dances of his women, or 
took delight in listening to music — if the rude minstrelsy 
of the Mexicans deserve that name — accompanied by a 
chant, in slow and solemn cadence, celebrating the heroic 
deeds of great Aztec warriors or of his own princely 
line. 

When he had sufficiently refreshed his spirits with these 
diversions, he composed himself to sleep, for in his siesta 
he was as regular as a Spaniard. On awaking, he gave 
audience to ambassadors from foreign states, or his own 
tributary cities, or to such caciques as had suits to prefer 
to him. They were introduced by the young nobles in 
attendance, and, whatever might be their rank, unless of the 
blood royal, they were oblig^ to submit to the humilia- 
tion of shrouding their rich dresses under the coarse 
mantle of nequen, and entering barefooted, with downcast 
eyes, into the presence. The emperor addressed few and 
brief remarks to the suitors, answering them generally by 

^ The feats of jugglers and tumblers were a favourite diversion 
with the Grand nhan of China, as Sir John Maundeville informs us. 
The Aztec mountebanks had such repute that Cort^ sent two of 
them to Rome to amuse his Holiness Clement VII. 
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his secretaries; and the parties retired with the same 
reverential obeisance, taking care to keep their faces turned 
towards the monarch. ,Well might Cortes exclaim that 
no court, whether of the grand Seignior or any other infidel, 
ever displayed so pompous and elaborate a ceremonial. 

Besides the crowd of retainers already noticed, the royal 
household was not complete without a host of artisans con- 
stantly employed in the erection or repair of buildings, 
besides a great number of jewellers and persons skilled in 
working metals, who found abundant demand for their 
trinkets among the dark-eyed beauties of the harem. The 
imperial mummers and jugglers were also very numerous, 
and the dancers belonging to the palace occupied a parti- 
cular district of the city, appropriated exclusively to them. 

The maintenance of this little host, amounting to some 
thousands of individuals, involved a heavy expenditure, 
requiring accounts of a complicated, and, to a simple 
people, it might well be, embarra^ing nature. Every- 
thing, however, was conducted with perfect order ; and all 
the various receipts and disbursements were set down in 
the picture-writing of the country. The arithmetical char- 
acters were of a more refined and conventional sort than 
those for narrative purposes ; and a separate apartment 
was filled with hieroglyphical ledgers, exhibiting a com- 
plete view of the economy of the palace. The care of all 
this was entrusted to a treasurer, who acted as a sort of 
major-domo in the household, having a general super- 
intendence over all its concerns. This responsible office, 
on the arrival of the Spaniards, was in the hands of a trusty 
cacique named Tapia. 

Such is the picture of Montezuma’s domestic establish- 
ment and way of living, as delineated by the conquerors 
and their immediate followers, who had the best means of 
information ; too highly colouied, it may be, by the prone- 
ness to exaggerate, which was natural to those who first 
witnessed a spectacle so striking to the imagination, so 
new and unexpected. I have thought it best to present 
the full details, trivial though they may seem to the reader, 
as affording a curious picture of manners, so supmor in 
point of refinement to those of the other aboriginal tribes 
on the North American continent. Nor are they, in fact, 
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so trivial, when we reflect that in these details of private 
life we possess a surer measure of civilization than in those 
of a public nature. 

In surveying them we are strongly reminded of the 
civilization of the East ; not of that higher, intellectual 
kind which belonged to the more polished Arabs and the 
Persians, but that semi-civilization which has distinguished, 
for example, the Tartar races, among whom art, and even 
science, have made, indeed, some progress in their adapta- 
tion to material wants and sensual gratification, but little 
in reference to the higher and more ennobling interests of 
humanity. It is characteristic of such a people to find 
a puerile pleasure in a dazzling and ostentatious pageantry ; 
to mistake show for substance, vain pomp for power ; to 
hedge round the throne itself with a barren and burden- 
some ceremonial, the counterfeit of real majesty. 

Even this, however, was an advance in refinement, com- 
pared with the rude maimers of the earlier Aztecs. The 
change may, doubtless, be referred in some degree to the 
personal influence of Montezuma. In his younger days 
he had tempered the fierce habits of the soldier with the 
milder profession of religion. In later life he had with- 
drawn himself still more from the brutalizing occupations 
of war, and his manners acquired a refinement, tinctured, 
it may be added, with an effeminacy, unknown to his 
martial predecessors. 

The condition of the empire, too, under his reign, was 
favourable to this change. The dismemberment of the 
Tezcucan kingdom, on the death of the great Nezahualpilli, 
had left the Aztec monarchy without a rival ; and it soon 
spread its colossal arms over the furthest limits of Anahuac. 
The aspiring mind of Montezuma rose with the acquisition 
of wealth and power ; and he displayed the consciousness 
of new importance by the assumption of unprecedented 
state. He affected a reserve unknown to his predecessors ; 
withdrew his person from the vulgar eye, and fenced him- 
self round with an elaborate and courtly etiquette. When 
he went abroad, it was in state, on some public occasion, 
usually to the great temple, to take part in the religious 
services; and, as he passed along, he exacted from his 
people, as we have seen, the homage of an adulation 
m3 
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worthy of an Oriental despot. His haughty demeanour 
touched the pride of his more potent vassals, particularly 
those who, at a distance, felt themselves nearly indepen- 
dent of his authority. His exactions, demanded by the 
profuse expenditure of his palace, scattered broadcast the 
seeds of discontent ; and while the empire seemed towering 
in its most palmy and prosperous state, the canker had 
eaten deepest into its heart. 


CHAPTER II 

ICABKBT OF MEXICO — GREAT TEMPLE — INTERIOR SANCTUARIES — 
SPANISH QUARTERS 

1519 

Foue days had elapsed since the Spaniards made their 
entry into Mexico. Whatever schemes their commander may 
have revolved in his mind, he felt that he could determine 
on no plan of operations till he had seen more of the capital, 
and ascertained by his own inspection the nature of its 
resources. He accordingly, as was observed at the close 
of the last book, sent to Montezuma, asking permission to 
visit the great teocdUi, and some other places in the city. 

The friendly monarch consented without difficulty. He 
even prepared to go in person to the great temple, to receive 
his guests there — it may be, to shield the shrine of his 
tutelar deity from any attempted profanation. He was 
acquainted, as we have already seen, with the proceedings 
of the Spaniards on similar occasions in the course of their 
march. Cortes put himself at the head of his little corps 
of cavalry, and nearly all the Spanish foot, as usual, and 
followed the caciques sent by Montezuma to guide him. 
They proposed first to conduct him to the great market of 
Tlatelolco, in the western part of the city. 

On the way, the Spaniards were struck, in the same 
manner as they had b^n on entering the capital, with the 
appearance of the inhabitants, and their great superiority 
in the style and quality of their dress, over the people ^ 
the lower countries. The tUmadi, or cloak, thrown over 
the shoulders, and tied round the neck, made of cotton of 
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different degrees of fineness, according to the condition of 
the wearer, and the ample sash around the loins, were 
often wrought in rich and elegant figures, and edged with 
a deep fringe or tassel. As the weather was now growing 
cool, mantles of fur or of the gorgeous featherwork were 
sometimes substituted. The latter combined the advan- 
tage of great warmth with beauty. The Mexicans had 
also the art of spinning a fine thread of the hair of the 
rabbit and other animals, which they wove into a delicate 
web that took a permanent dye. 

The women, as in other parts of the country, seemed to 
go about as freely as the men. They wore several skirts 
or petticoats of different lengths, with highly ornamented 
borders, and sometimes over them loose flowing robes, 
which reached to the ankles. These also were made of 
cotton, for the wealthier classes, of a fine texture, prettily 
embroidered. No veils were worn here, as in some other 
parts of Anahuac, where they were made of the aloe thread, 
or of the light web of hair above noticed. The Aztec 
women had their faces exposed ; and their dark raven 
tresses floated luxuriantly over their shoulders, revealing 
features which, although of a dusky or rather cinnamon 
hue, were not unfrequently pleasing, while touched with 
the serious, even s€id expression, characteristic of the 
national physiognomy. 

On drawing near to the tianguez, or great market, the 
Spaniards were astonished at the throng of people pressing 
towards it, and, on entering the place, their surprise was 
still further heightened by the sight of the multitudes 
assembled there, and the dimensions of the enclosure, 
thrice as large as the celebrated square of Salamanca. 
Here were met together traders from all parts, with the 
products and manufactures peculiar to their countries ; 
the goldsmiths of Azcapozalco ; the potters and jewellers 
of Cholula, the painters of Tezcuco, the stone-cutters of 
Tenajocan, the hunters of Xilotepec, the fishermen of 
Cuitlahuac, the fruiterers of the warm countries, the mat 
and chair makers of Quauhtitlan, and the florists of 
Xochixnilco— all busily engaged in recommending their 
respective wares, and in chaffering with purchasers. 

The market-place was surrounded by deep porticoes. 
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and the several articles had each its own quarter allotted 
to it. Here might be seen cotton piled up in bales, or manu- 
factured into dresses and articles of domestic use, as 
tapestry, curtains, coverlets, and the like. The richly 
stained and nice fabrics reminded Cort6s of the alcaycerta, 
or silk-market of Granada. There was the quarter as- 
signed to the goldsmiths, where the purchaser might find 
various articles of ornament or use formed of the precious 
metals, or curious toys, such as we have already had occa- 
sion to notice, made in imitation of birds and fishes, with 
scales and feathers alternately of gold and silver, and with 
movable heads and bodies. These fantastic little trinkets 
were often garnished with precious stones, and showed 
a patient, puerile ingenuity in the manufacture, like that 
of the Chinese. 

In an adjoining quarter were collected specimens of 
pottery, coarse and fine, vases of wood elaborately carved, 
varnished or gilt, of curious and sometimes graceful forms, 
There were also hatchets made of copper alloyed with tin, 
the substitute, and, as it proved, not a bad one, for iron. 
The soldier found here all the implements of his trade. 
The casque fashioned into the head of some wild animal, 
with its grinning defences of teeth, and bristling crest dyed 
with the rich tint of the cochineal ; the escaupily or quilted 
doublet of cotton, the rich surcoat of feather-mail, and 
weapons of all sorts, copper-headed lances and arrows, and 
the broad maquahuitl, the Mexican sword with its sharp 
blades of itztli. Here were razors and mirrors of this 
same hard and polished mineral which served so many 
of the purposes of steel with the Aztecs. In the square 
were also to be found booths occupied by barbers, who 
used these same razors in their vocation. For the Mexi- 
cans, contrary to the popular and erroneous notions 
respecting the aborigines of the New World, had beards, 
though scanty ones. Other shops or bootlis were tenanted 
by apothecaries, well provided with drugs, roots, and 
different medicinal preparations. In other places, again, 
blank books or maps for the hieroglyphical picture-writing 
were to be seen, folded together like fans, and made of 
cotton, skins, or more commonly the fibres of the agave, 
the Aztec payprus. 
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Under some of the porticoes they saw hides raw and 
dressed, and various articles for dcunestic or personal use 
made of the leather. Animals, both wild and tame, were 
offered for sale, and near them, perhaps, a gang of slaves, 
with collars round their necks, intimating they were like- 
wise on sale — a spectacle unhappily not confined to the 
barbarian markets of Mexico, though the evils of their 
condition were aggravated there by the consciousness that 
a life of degradation might be consummated at any 
moment by the dreadful doom of sacrifice. 

The heavier materials for building, as stone, lime, 
timber, were considered too bulky to be allowed a 
place in the square, and were deposited in the adjacent 
streets on the borders of the canals. It -would be tedious 
to enumerate all the various articles, whether for luxury 
or daily use, which were collected from all quarters in 
this vast bazaar. I must not omit to mention, however, 
the display of pro-risions, one of the most attractive 
features of the tianguez ; meats of all kinds, domestic 
poultry, game from the neighbouring mountains, fish from 
the lakes and streams, fruits in all the delicious abundance 
of these temperate regions, green vegetables, and the un- 
failing maize. There was many a viand, too, ready dressed, 
which sent up its savoury steams, provoking the appetite 
of the idle passenger ; pastry, bread of the Indian com, 
cakes, and confectionery. Along with these were to be 
seen cooling or stimulating beverages, the spicy foaming 
chocolail, with its delicate aroma of vanilla, and the in- 
ebriating pulque, the fermented juice of the aloe. All 
these commodities, and every stall and portico, were set 
out, or rather smothered, -with flowers, showing, on a much 
greater scale, indeed, a taste similar to that displaved in 
the markets of modem Mexico. Flowers seem to be the 
spontaneous growth of this luxuriant soil ; which, instead 
of noxious we^, as in other regions, is ever ready, without 
the aid of man, to cover up its nakedness with this rich and 
variegated livery of nature. 

I will spare the reader the repetition of all the particulsirs 
enumerated by the bewilder^ Spaniards, winch are of 
some interest as evincing the various mechanical skill 
and the polished wants, resembling those of a refined 
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community, rather than of a nation of savages. It was the 
material civilization, which belongs neither to the one nor 
the other. The Aztec had plainly reached that middle 
station, as far above the rude races of the New World aa it 
was below the cultivated communities of the Old. 

As to the numbers assembled in the market, the estimates 
differ, as usual. The Spaniards often visited the place, 
and no one states the amount at less than forty thousand ! 
Some carry it much higher. Without relying too much on 
the arithmetic of the Conquerors, it is certain that on this 
occasion, which occurred every fifth day, the city swarmed 
with a motley crowd of strangers, not omy from the vicinity 
but from many leagues around ; the causeways were 
thronged, and the lake was darkened by canoes filled with 
traders flocking to the great iianguez. It resembled indeed 
the periodical fairs in Europe, not as they exist now, but 
as they existed in the middle ages, when, from the diffi- 
culties of intercommunication, they served as the great 
central marts for commercial intercourse, exercising a most 
important and salutary influence on the community. 

The exchanges were conducted partly by barter, but 
more usually in the currency of the country. This con- 
sisted of bits of tin stamped with a character like a T, 
bags of cacao, the value of which was regulated by their 
size, and lastly quills filled with gold dust. Gold was part 
of the regular currency, it seems, in both hemispheres. In 
their dealings it is singular that they should have had no 
knowledge of scales and weights. The quantity was deter- 
mined by measure and number. 

The most perfect order reigned throughout this vast 
assembly. Officers patrolled the square, whose business 
it was to keep the peace, to collect the duties imposed on 
the different articles of merchandise, to see that no false 
measures or fraud of any kind were used, and to bring 
offenders at once to justice. A court of twelve judges sat 
in one part of the tiariguez, clothed with those am^e and 
summary powers which, in despotic countries, are often 
delegated even to petty tribunals. The extreme severity 
with which they exercised these powers, in more than one 
instance, proves that they were not a dead letter. 

The iianguez of Mexico was naturally an object of great 
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interest, as well as wonder, to the Spaniards. For in it 
they saw converged into one focus, as it were, all the rays 
of civilization scattered throughout the land. Here they 
beheld the various evidences of mechanical skill, of do- 
mestic industry, the multiplied resources, of whatever kind, 
within the compass of the natives. It could not fail to 
impress them with high ideas of the magnitude of these 
resources, as well as of the commercial activity and social 
subordination by which the whole community was knit to- 
gether ; and their admiration is fully evinced by the 
minuteness and energy of their descriptions. 

From this bustling scene the Spaniards took their way 
to the great teocalli^ in the neighbourhood of their own 
quarters. It covered, with the subordinate edifices, as the 
reader has already seen, the large tract of ground now 
occupied by the cathedral, part of the market-place, and 
some of the adjoining streets. It was the spot which had 
been consecrated to the same object, probably, ever since 
the foundation of the city. The present building, how- 
ever, was of no great antiquity, having been constructed 
by Ahuitzotl, who celebrated its dedication in 1486 by 
that hecatomb of victims of which such incredible reports 
are to be found in the chronicles. 

It stood in the midst of a vast area, encompassed by 
a wall of stone and lime, about eight feet high, ornamented 
on the outer side by figures of serpents, raised in relief, 
which gave it the name of the coatepaTUli^ or ‘wall of 
serpents This emblem was a common one in the sacred 
sculpture of Anahuac, as well as of Egypt. The wall, 
which was quadrangular, was pierced by huge battle- 
mented gateways, opening on the four principal streets of 
the capital. Over each of the gates was a kind of arsenal, 
filled with arms and warlike gear ; and, if we may credit 
the report of the Conquerors, there were barracks adjoining, 
garrisoned by ten thousand soldiers, who served as a so^ 
of military police for the capital, suppl 3 dng the emperor 
with a strong arm in case of tumult or section. 

The teocaUi itself was a solid pyramidal structure of 
earth emd pebbles, coated on the outside with hewn stones, 
probably of the light , porous kind employed in the buildings 
of the city. It was probably square, with its sides facing 
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the cardinal points. It was divided into five bodies or 
stories, each one receding so as to be of smaller dimensions 
than that immediately below it : the usual form of the 
Aztec teocallis as already described, and bearing obvious 
resemblance to some of the primitive pyramidal structures 
in the Old World. The ascent was by a flight of steps on 
the outside, which reached to the narrow terrace or plat- 
form at the base of the second story, passing quite round 
the building, when a second stairway conducted to a 
similar landing at the base of the third. The breadth of 
this walk was just so much space as was left by the re- 
treating story next above it. From this construction the 
visitor was obliged to pass round the whole edifice four 
times, in order to reach the top. This had a most imposing 
effect in the religious ceremonials, when the pompous pro- 
cession of priests with their wild minstrelsy came sweeping 
round the huge sidefe of the pyramid, as they rose higher 
and higher in the presence of gazing multitudes, towards 
the summit. 

The dimensions of the temple cannot be given with any 
certainty. The Conquerors judged by the eye, rarely 
troubling themselves with anything like an accurate 
measurement. It was, probably, not much less than three 
hundred feet square at the base ; and, as the Spaniards 
counted a hundred and fourteen steps, was probably less 
than one hundred feet in height. 

When Cortes arrived before the teocaUi he found two 
priests and several caciques commissioned by Montezuma 
to save him the fatigue of the ascent by bearing him on their 
shoulders, in the same manner as had been done to the 
emperor. But the general declined the compliment, prefer- 
ring to march up at the head of his men. On reaching 
the summit they found it a vast area paved with broad 
flat stones. The first object that met their view was a 
large block of jasper, the peculiar shape of which showed 
it was the stone on which the bodies of the unhappy 
victims were stretched for sacrifice. Its convex surface, 
by raising the breast, enabled the priest to perform his 
diabolical task more easily, of removing the heart. At the 
other end of the area were two towers or sanctuaries, con- 
sisting of three stories, the lower one of stone and stucco* 
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the two upper of wood elaborately carved. In the lower 
division stood the images of their gods ; the apartments 
above were filled with utensils for their religious services, 
and with the ashes of some of their Aztec princes, who had 
fancied this airy sepulchre. Before each sanctuary stood 
an altar with that undying fire upon it, the extinction of 
which boded as much evil to the empire, as that of the 
Vestal flame would have done in ancient Rome. Here, also, 
was the huge cylindrical drum made of serpents’ skins, and 
struck only on extraordinary occasions, w’^hen it sent forth 
a melancholy sound that might be heard for miles — a 
sound of woe in after-times to the Spaniards. 

Montezuma, attended by the high priest, came forward 
to receive Cortes as he mounted the area. ‘ You are 
weary, Malintzin,’ said he to him, ‘ with climbing up our 
great temple.’ But Cortes, with a politic vaunt, assured 
him ‘ the Spaniards were never weary ’ ! Then, taking 
him by the hand, the emperor pointed out the localities 
of the neighbourhood. The temple on which they stood, 
rising high above all other edifices in the capital, afforded 
the most elevated as well as central point of view. Below 
them the city lay spread out like a map, with its streets 
and canals intersecting each other at right angles, its 
terraced roofs blooming like so many parterres of flowers. 
Every place seemed alive with business and bustle ; canoes 
were glancing up and down the canals, the streets were 
crowded with people in their gay, picturesque costume, 
while from the market-place they had so lately left, a con- 
fused hum of many sounds and voices rose upon the air. 
They could distinctly trace the symmetrical plan of the 
city, with its principal avenues issuing, as it were, from the 
four gates of the coateparUli, and connecting themselves 
with the causeways which formed the grand entrances to 
the capital. This regular and beautiful arrangement was 
imitated in many of the inferior towns, where the great 
roads converged towards the chief teocalUy or cathedral, as 
to a common focus. They could discern the insular posi- 
tion of the metropolis, lathed on all sides by the salt 
floods of the Tezcuco, and in the distance the clear fresh 
waters of the Chaleo ; far beyond stretched a wide prospect 
of fields and waving woods, with the burnished walls of 
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many a lofty temple rising high above the trees and 
crowning the distant hill- tops. The view reached in an 
unbroken line to the very base of the circular range of 
mountains, whose frosty peaks glittered as if touched with 
fire in the morning ray ; while long, dark wreaths of 
vapour, rolling up from the hoary head of Popocatepetl, 
told that the destroying element was, indeed, at work in 
the bosom of the beautiful Valley. 

Cortes was filled with admiration at this grand and 
glorious spectacle, and gave utterance to his feelings in 
animated language to the emperor, the lord of these 
flourishing domains. His thoughts, however, soon took 
another cUrection ; and, turning to Father Olmedo, who 
stood by his side, he suggested that the area would afford 
a most conspicuous position for the Christian Cross, if 
Montezuma would but .allow it to be planted there. But 
the discreet ecclesiastic, with the good sense which on 
these occasions seems to have been so lamentably deficient 
in his commander, reminded him that such a request, at 
present, would be exceedingly ill-timed, as the Indian 
monarch had shown no dispositions as yet favourable to 
Christianity. 

Cort^ then requested Montezuma to allow him to enter 
the sanctuaries, and behold the shrines of his gods. To 
this the latter, after a short conference with the priests, 
assented, and conducted the Spaniards into the building. 
They found themselves in a spacious apartment incrust^ 
on the sides with stucco, on which various figures were 
sculptured representing the Mexican calendar, perhaps, or 
the priestly ritual. At one end of the saloon was a recess 
with a roof of timber richly carved and gilt. Before the 
altar in this sanctuary stood the colossal image of Huitzilo- 
potohli, the tutelary deity and war-god of the Aztecs. His 
countenance was distorted into hideous lineaments of sym- 
bolical import. In his right hand he wielded a bow, and 
in his left a bunch of golden arrows,^ which a mystic 
legend had connected with the victories of his people. The 
huge folds of a serpent, consisting of pearls and precious 
stones, were coiled round his waist, and the same rich 
materials were profusely sprinkled over his person. On 
his left foot were the delicate feathers of the humming-bird. 
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which, singularly enough, gave its name to the dread deity. 
The most conspicuous ornament was a chain of gold and 
silver hearts alternate, suspended round his neck, emblem- 
atical of the sacrifice in which he most delighted. A more 
unequivocal evidence of this was afforded by three human 
hearts smoking and almost palpitating, as if recently tom 
from the victims, and now lying on the altar before him I 

The adjoining sanctuary was dedicated to a milder deity. 
This was Tezcatlipoca, next in honour to that invisible 
Being, the Supreme (^d, who was represented by no 
image, and confined by no temple. It was Tezcatlipoca 
who created the world, and watched over it with a pro- 
vidential care. He was represented as a young man, and 
his image of polished black stone was richly garnished 
with gold plates and ornaments ; among which a shield, 
burnished like a mirror, was the most characteristic 
emblem, as in it he saw reflected all the doings of the world. 
But the homage to this god was not always of a more 
refined or merciful character than that paid to his carni- 
vorous brother ; for five bleeding hearts were also seen 
in a golden platter on his altar. 

The walls of both these chapels were stained with human 
gore. ‘ The stench was more intolerable,* exclaims Diaz, 
‘ than that of the slaughter-houses of Castile ! ’ And the 
frantic forms of the priests, with their dark robes clotted 
with blood, as they flitted to and fro, seemed to the 
Spaniards to be those of the very ministers of Satan ! 

From this foul abode they gladly escaped into the o^^n 
air ; when Cort^, turning to Montezuma, said with a smile, 
‘ I do not comprehend how a great and wise prince like you 
can put faith in such evil spirits as these idols, the repre- 
sentatives of the devil ! If vou will but permit us to erect 
here the true Cross, and place the images of the blessed 
Virgin and her Son in your sanctuaries, you will soon see 
how your false^ods will shrink before them ! ’ 

Montezuma was greatly shocked at this sacrilegious 
address. ‘ These are the gods,* he answered, ‘ who have 
led the Aztecs on to victory since they were a nation, and 
who send the seed-time and harvest in their seasons. Had 
I thought you would have offered them this outrage, I 
would not have admitted you into their predence.* 
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Cort6s, after some expressions of concern at having 
wounded the feelings of the emperor, took his leave. 
Montezuma remained, saying that he must expiate, if 
possible, the crime of exposing the shrines of the divinities 
to such profanation by the strangers. 

On descending to the court the Spaniards took a leisurely 
survey of the other edifices in the enclosure. The area 
was protected by a smooth stone pavement, so polished, 
indeed, that it was with difficulty the horses could keep 
their legs. There were several other teocallis, built 
generally on the model of the great one, though of much 
inferior size, dedicated to the different Aztec deities. On 
their summits were the altars crowned with perpetual 
flames, which, with those on the numerous temples in 
other quarters of the capital, shed a brilliant illumination 
over its streets through the long nights. 

Among the teocaUisin the enclosure was one consecrated 
to Quetzalcoatl, circular in its form, and having an en- 
trance in imitation of a dragon’s mouth, bristling with 
sharp fangs and dropping with blood. As the Spaniards 
cast a furtive glance into the throat of this horrible mon- 
ster they saw collected there implements of sacrifice 
and other abominations of fearful import. Their bold 
hearts shuddered at the spectacle, and they designated the 
place not inaptly as the ‘ Hell’. 

One other structure may be noticed, as characteristic 
of the brutish nature of their religion. This was a pyra- 
midal mound or tumulus, having a complicated frame- 
work of timber on its broad summit. On this was strung 
an immense number of human skulls, which belonged to 
the victims, mostly prisoners of war, who had perished on 
the accursed stone of sacrifice. One of the soldiers had 
the patience to count the number of these ghastly trophies, 
and reported it to be one hundred and thirty-six thousand ! 
Belief might well be staggered, did not the Old World 
present a worthy counterpart in the pyramidal Golgothas 
which commemorated the triumphs of Tamerlane.^ 

' Three collections, thus fancifully disposed, of these j^inning 
horrors — ^in all 230,000— are noticed by Gibbon ! A European 
scholar commends *■ the conqueror’s piety, his moderation, ana his 
justice * ! — Rowe’s Dedication of TamerUine. 
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There were long ranges of buildings in the enclosure 
appropriated as the residence of the priests and others 
engaged in the offices of religion. The whole number of 
them was said to amount to several thousand. Here were, 
also, the principal seminaries for the instruction of youth 
of both sexes, drawn chiefly from the higher and wealthier 
classes. The girls were taught by elderly women, who 
officiated as priestesses in the temples, a custom familiar 
also to Egpyt. The Spaniards admit that the greatest care 
for morals, and the most blameless deportment, were main- 
tained in these institutions. The time of the pupils was 
chiefly occupied, as in most monastic establishments, with 
the minute and burdensome ceremonial of their religion. 
The boys were likewise taught such elements of science as 
were known to their teachers, and the girls initiated in the 
mysteries of embroidery and weaving, which they employed 
in decorating the temples. At a suitable age they generally 
went forth into the world to assume the occupations fitted 
to their condition, though some remained permanently 
devoted to the services of religion. 

The spot was also covered by edifices of a still different 
character, There were granaries filled with the rich pro* 
duce of the church-lands, and with the fii’st-f ruits and other 
offerings of the faithful. One large mansion was reserved 
for strangers of eminence, who were on a pilgrimage to the 
great teocoLli, The enclosure was ornamented with gardens, 
shaded by ancient trees, and watered by fountains and 
reservoirs from the copious streams of Chapoltepec. The 
little community was thus provided with almost everything 
requisite for its own maintenance and the services of the 
temple. 

It was a microcosm of itself — ^a city within a city ; and, 
according to the assertion of Cortes, embraced a tract of 
ground large enough for five hundred houses. It presented 
in this brief compass the extremes of barbarism, blended 
with a certain civilization, altogether characteristic of the 
Aztecs. The rude Conquerors saw only the evidence of the 
former. In the fantastic and s^^bolical features of the 
deities they beheld the literal lineaments of Satan ; in 
the rites and frivolous ceremonial, bis own especial code 
of damnation ; and in the modest deportment and careful 
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nurture of the inmates of the seminaries, the snares by 
which he was to beguile his deluded victims. Before a 
century had elapsed the descendants of these same 
Spaniards discerned in the mysteries of the Aztec religion 
the features, obscured and defaced indeed, of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations ! Such were the opposite con- 
clusions of the unlettered soldier and of the scholar. A 
philosopher, untouched by superstition, might well doubt 
which of the two was the most extraordinary. 

The sight of the Indian abominations seems to have 
kindled in the Spaniards a livelier feeling for their own 
religion ; since, on the following day, they asked leave of 
Montezuma to convert one of the halls in their residence 
into a chapel, that they might celebrate the services of the 
Church there. The monarch, in whose bosom the feelings 
of resentment seem to have soon subsided, easily grant^ 
their request, and sent some of his own artisans to aid 
them in the work. 

While it was in progress, some of the Spaniards observed 
what appeared to be a door recently pfastered over. It 
was a common rumour that Montezuma still kept the 
treasures of his father. King Ayaxacatl, in this ancient 
palace. The Spaniards, acquainted with this fact, felt no 
scruple in gratifying their curiosity by removing the plaster. 
As was anticipated, it concealed a door. On forcing this, 
they found the rumour was no exaggeration. They beheld 
a large hall filled with rich and b^utiful stufis, articles of 
curious workmanship of various kinds, gold and silver in 
bars and in the ore, and many jewels (rf value. It was the 
private hoard of Montezuma, the contributions, it may be, 
of tributary cities, and once the property of his father. 

‘ I was a young man,’ says Diaz, who was one of those that 
obtained a sight of it, ' and it seemed to me as if all the 
riches of the world were in that room ! * The Spaniards, 
notwithstanding their elation at the discovery of this 
precious deposit, seem to have felt some commendable 
scruples as to appropriating it to their own use — at least 
for ^e present. And CortS, after closing up the wall as 
it was before, gave strict injunctions that nothing should 
be said of the matter, unwilling that the kuowle^e of its 
existence by his guests should r^ioh the ears of Montezuma. 
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Three days sufficed to complete the chapel ; and the 
Christians had the satisfaction to see themselves in pos- 
session of a temple where they might worship God in their 
own way, under the protection of the Cross and the Blessed 
Virgin. Mass was regularly performed by the fathers, 
Olmedo and Diaz, in the presence of the assembled army, 
who were most earnest and exemplary in their devotions, 
partly; says the chronicler above quoted, from the pro- 
priety of the thing, and partly for its edifying influence on 
the benighted heathen. 


CHAPTER III 

ANXIETY OP COETES — SEIZURE OP MONTEZUMA — HIS TREATMENT BY 
THE SPANIARDS — EXECUTION OF HIS OFFICERS — MONTEZUMA 
IN IRONS — REFLECTIONS 

1519 

The Spaniards had been now a week in Mexico. During 
this time they had experienced the most friendly treat- 
ment from the emperor. But the mind of Cortes was far 
from easy. He felt that it was quite uncertain how long 
this amiable temper would last. A hundred circumstances 
might occur to change it. He might very naturally feel 
the maintenance of so large a body too burdensome on his 
treasury. The people of the capital might become dissatis- 
fied at the presence of so numerous an armed force within 
their walls. Many causes of disgust might arise betwixt 
the soldiers and the citizens. Indeed, it was scarcely 
possible that a rude licentious soldiery, like the Spaniards, 
could be long kept in subjection without active employ- 
ment. The danger was even greater with the Tlascalans, 
a fierce race now brought into daily contact with the nation 
who held them in loathing and detestation. Rumours 
were already rife among the allies, whether well-founded 
or not, of murmurs among the Mexicans, accompanied by 
menaces of raising the bridges. 

Even should the Spaniar<& be allowed to occupy their 
present quarters unmolested, it was not advancing the 
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great object of the expedition. Cortes was not a whit 
nearer gaining the capital, so essential to his meditated 
subjugation of the country ; and any day he might receive 
tidings that the Crown, or, what he most feared, the gover- 
nor of Cuba, had sent a force of superior strength to wrest 
from him a conquest but half achieved. Disturbed by 
these anxious reflections, he resolved to extricate himself 
from his embarrassment by one bold stroke. But he 
first submitted the affair to a council of the officers in 
whom he most confided, desirous to divide with them the 
responsibility of the act, and no doubt to interest them 
more heartily in its execution by making it in some 
measure the result of their combined judgements. 

When the general had briefly stated the embarrassments 
of their position, the council was divided in opinion. All 
admitted the necessity of some instant action. One party 
were for retiring secretly from the city, and getting beyond 
the causeways before their march could be intercepted. 
Another advised that it should be done openly, with the 
knowledge of the emperor, of whose good will they had had 
so many proofs. But both these measures seemed alike 
impolitic. A retreat under these circumstances, and so 
abruptly made, would have the air of a flight. It would be 
construed into distrust of themselves ; and anything like 
timidity on their part would be sure not only to bring on 
them the Mexicans, but the contempt of their allies, who 
would, doubtless, join in the general cry. 

As to Montezuma, what reliance could they place on the 
protection of a prince so recently their enemy, and who, 
in his altered bearing, must have taken counsel of his fears 
rather than his inclinations ? 

Even should they succeed in reaching the coast, their 
situation would be little better. It would be proclaiming 
to the world that, after all their lofty vaunts, they were 
unequal to the enterprise. Their only hopes of their 
sovereign's favour, and of pskrdon for their irregular pro- 
ceedings, were founded on success. Hitherto they had 
only n^e the discovery of Mexico ; to retreat would be to 
leave conquest and the fruits of it to another. In short, 
to stay and to retreat seemed equally disastrous. 

In this perplexity, CortAs proposed an expedient which 
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none but the most daring spirit, in the most desperate 
extremity, would have conceived. This was, to march to 
the royal palace and bring Montezuma to the Spanish 
quarters, by fair means if they could persuade him, by 
force if necessary — at all events, to get possession of his 
person. With such a pledge, the Spaniards would be 
secure from the assault of the Mexicans, afraid by acts of 
violence to compromise the safety of their prince. If he 
came by his own consent, they would be deprived of all 
apology for doing so. As long as the emperor remained 
among the Spaniards it would be easy, by allowing him 
a show of sovereignty, to rule in his name, until they had 
taken measures for securing their safety and the success 
of their enterprise. The idea of employing a sovereign as 
a tool for the government of his own kingdom, if a new 
one in the age of Cortes, is certainly not so in ours. 

A plausible pretext for the seizure of the hospitable 
monarch — ^for the most barefaced action seeks to veil itself 
under some show of decency — ^was afforded by a circum- 
stance of which Cortes had received intelligence at Cholula. 
He had left, as we have seen, a faithful officer, Juan de 
Escalante, with a hundred and fifty men in garrison at 
Vera Cruz, on his departure for the capital. He had not 
been long absent, when his lieutenant received a message 
from an Aztec chief named Quauhpopoca, governor of a 
district to the north of the Spanish settlement, declaring 
his desire to come in person and tender his allegiance to the 
Spanish authorities at Vera Cruz. He requested that 
four of the white men might be sent to protect him against 
certain unfriendly tribes through which his road lay. This 
was not an uncommon request, and excited no suspicion in 
Escalante. The four soldiers were sent ; and on their 
arrival two of them were murdered by the false Aztec. 
The other two made their way back to the garrison. 

The commander marched at once, with mty of his men 
and several thousand Indian allies, to take vengeance on 
the cacique. A pitched battle followed. The allies fled 
from the redoubt Mexicans. The few Spaniards stood 
Arm, and with the aid of their fire-arms and the Blessed 
Virgin, who was distinctly seen hovering over their ranks 
in the van, they made good the field against the enemy. 
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It cost them dear, however, since seven or eight Christians 
were slain, and among them the gallant Escalante himself, 
who died of his injuries soon after his return to the fort. 
The Indian prisoners captured in the battle spoke of the 
whole proceeding as having taken place at the instigation 
of Montezuma. 

One of the Spaniards fell into the hands oi the natives, 
but soon after perished of his wounds. His head was cut 
off and sent to the Aztec emperor. It was uncommonly 
large, and covered with hair ; and as Montezuma gazed 
on the ferocious features, rendered more horrible by death, 
he seemed to read in them the dark lineaments of the 
destined destroyers of his house. He turned from it with 
a shudder, and commanded that it should be taken from 
the city, and not offered at the shrine of any of his gods. 

Although Cort^ had received intelligence of this disaster 
at Cholula, he had concealed it within his own breast, or 
communicated it to very few only of his most trusty officers, 
from apprehension of the ill effect it might have on the 
spirits of the common soldiers. 

The cavaliers whom Cortes now summoned to the council 
were men of the same mettle with their leader. Their bold 
chivalrous spirit seemed to court danger for its own sake. 
If one or two, less adventurous, were startled by the pro- 
posal he made, they were soon ovefruled by the others, 
who, no doubt, considered that a desperate disease required 
as desperate a remedy. 

That night, Cortes was heard pacing his apartment to 
and fro, like a man oppressed by thought or agitated by 
strong emotion. He may have been ripening in his mind 
the daring scheme for the morrow. In the morning the 
soldiers heard mass as usual, and Father Olmedo invoked 
the blessing of Heaven on their hazardous enterprise. 
Whatever might be the cause in which he was embarked, 
the heart of the Spaniard was cheered with the conviction 
that the saints were on his side. 

Having asked an audience from Montezuma, which was 
readily granted, the general made the necessary arrange- 
ments for his enterprise. The principal part of his force 
was drawn up in the courtyard, and he stationed a con- 
siderable det^hment in the avenues leading to the palace. 
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to check any attempt at rescue by the populace. He 
ordered twenty-five or thirty of the soldiers to drop in at 
the palace, as if by accident, in groups of three or four at a 
time, while the conference was going on with Montezuma. 
He selected five cavaliers, in whose courage and coolness 
he placed most trust, to bear him company : Pedro do 
Alvarado, Gonzalo de Sandoval, Francisco de Lujo, 
Velasquez de Leon, and Alonso de Avila — brilliant names 
in the annals of the Conquest. All were clad, as well as 
the common soldiers, in complete armour, a circumstance 
of too familiar occurrence to excite suspicion. 

The little party were graciously received by the emperor, 
who soon, with the aid of the interpreters, became inter- 
ested in a sportive conversation with the Spaniards, while 
he indulged his natural munificence by giving them pre- 
sents of gold and jewels. He paid the Spanish general the 
particular compliment of offering him one of his daughters 
as his wife — an honour which the latter respectfully 
declined, on the ground that he was already accommodated 
with one in Cuba, and that his religion forbade a plurality. 

When Cortes perceived that a sufficient number of his 
soldiers were assembled, he changed his playful manner, 
and with a serious tone briefly acquainted Montezuma with 
the treacherous proceedings in the iierra calientey and the 
accusation of him as their author. The emperor listened 
to the charge with surprise, and disavowed the act, which 
he said could only have been imputed to him by his enemies. 
Cortes expressed his belief in his declaration, but added 
that, to prove it true, it would be necessary to send for 
Quauhpopoca and his accomplices, that they might be 
examined and dealt with according to their deserts. To 
this Montezuma made no objection. Taking from his 
wrist, to which it was attached, a precious stone, the royal 
signet, on which was cut the figure of the war-god, he gave 
it to one of his nobles, with orders to show it to the Aztec 
governor, and require his instant presence in the capital, 
together with all those who had been accessory to the 
murder of the Spaniards. If he resisted, the officer was 
empowered to call in the aid of the neighbouring towns to 
enforce the mandate. 

When the messenger had gone, Cort^ assured the 
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monarch that this prompt compliance with his request 
convinced him of his innocence. But it was important 
that his own sovereign should be equally convino^ of it. 
Nothing would promote this so much as for Montezuma 
to transfer his residence to the palace occupied by the 
Spaniards, till on the arrival of Quauhpopoca the affair 
could be fully investigated. Such an act of condescension 
would, of itself, show a personal regard for the Spaniards, 
incompatible with the base conduct alleged against him, 
and would fully absolve him from all suspicion I 

Montezuma listened to this proposal, and the flimsy 
reasoning with which it was covered, with looks of pro- 
fotmd amazement. He became pale as death ; but in a 
moment his face flushed with resentment, as with the pride 
of offended dignity he exclaimed, ‘ When was it ever heard 
that a great prince, like myself, voluntarily left his own 
palace to become a prisoner in the hands of strangers ! * 

Cortes assured him he would not go as a prisoner. He 
would experience nothing but respectful treatment from 
the Spaniards ; would be surrounded by his own house- 
hold, and hold intercourse with his people as usual. In 
short, it would be but a change of residence, from one of 
his palaces to another, a circumstance of frequent occur- 
rence with him. It was in vain. ‘ If I should consent to 
such a degradation,’ he answered, ‘ my subjects never 
would ! ’ When further pressed, he offered to give up one 
of his sons and one of his daughters to remain as hostages 
with the Spaniards, so that he might be spared this dis- 
grace. 

Two hours passed in this fruitless discussion, till a high- 
mettled cavalier, Velasquez de Leon, impatient of the long 
delay, and seeing that the attempt, if not the deed, must 
ruin them, cried out, ‘ Why do we waste words on this 
barbarian ? We have gone too far to recede now. Let us 
seize him, and, if he resists, plunge our swords into his 
body I ’ The fierce tone and menacing gestures with which 
this was uttered alarmed the monarch, who inquired of 
Marina what the angry Spaniard said. The interpreter 
explained it in as gentle a manner as she could, beseeching 
him ‘ to accompany the white men to their quarters, where 
he would be treated with all respect and kindness, while to 
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refuse them would but expose himself to violence, perhaps 
to death’. Marina, doubtless, spoke to her sovereign as 
she thought, and no one had better opportunity of knowing 
the truth than herself. 

This last appeal shook the resolution of Montezuma. It 
was in vain that the unhappy prince looked around for 
sympathy or support. As his eyes wandered over the 
stem visages and iron forms of the Spaniards, he felt that 
his hour was indeed come ; and, with a voice scarcely 
audible from emotion, he consented to accompany the 
strangers — to quit the palace, whither he was never more 
to return. Had he possessed the spirit of the first Monte- 
zuma he would have called his guards around him, and 
left his life-blood on the threshold, sooner than have been 
dragged a dishonoured captive across it. But his courage 
sank under circumstances. He felt he was the instrument 
of an irresistible Fate ! 

No sooner had the Spaniards got his consent than orders 
were given for the royal litter. The nobles who bore and 
attended it could scarcely believe their senses when they 
learned their master’s purpose. But pride now came to 
Montezuma’s aid, and, since he must go, he preferred that 
it should appear to be with his own free will. As the royal 
retinue, escorted by the Spaniards, marched through the 
street with downcast eyes and dejected mien, the people 
assembled in crowds, and a rumour ran among them that 
the emperor was carried off by force to the quarters of the 
white men. A tumult would soon have arisen but for 
the intervention of Montezuma himself, who called out to 
the people to disperse, as he was visiting his friends of his 
own accord ; thus sealing his ignominy by a declaration 
which deprived his subjects of the only excuse for resis- 
tance, On reaching the quarters he sent out his nobles 
with similar assurances to the mob, and renewed orders to 
return to their homes. 

He was received with ostentatious respect by the 
Spaniards, and selected the suite of apartments which best 
pleased him. They were soon furnished with fine cotton 
tapestries, featherwork, and all the elegancies of Indian 
u^olstery. He was attended by such of his household 
as he chose, his wives and his pages, and was served with 
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his usual pomp and luxury at his meals. He gave audi- 
ence, as in his own palace, to his subjects, who were ad- 
mitted to his presence, few, indeed, at a time, under the 
pretext of greater order and decorum. From the Spaniards 
themselves he met with a formal deference. No one, not 
even the general himself, approached him without doffing 
his casque, and rendering the obeisance due to his rank. 
Nor did they ever sit in his presence, without being invited 
by him to do so. 

With all this studied ceremony and show of homage 
there was one circumstance which too clearly proclaimed 
to his people that their sovereign was a prisoner. In the 
front of the palace a patrol of sixty men was established, 
and the same number in the rear. Twenty of each corps 
mounted guard at once, maintaining a careful watch day 
and night. Another, body, under command of Velasquez 
de Leon, was stationed in the royal antechamber. Cort^ 
punished any departure from duty, or relaxation of vigi- 
lance, in these sentinels, with the utmost severity.^ He 
felt, as, indeed, every Spaniard must have felt, that the 
escape of the emperor now would be their ruin. Yet the 
task of this unintermitting watch sorely added to their 
fatigues. ‘ Better this dog of a king should die,* cried a 
soldier one day, ‘ than that we should wear out our lives 
in this manner.’ The words were uttered in the hearing 
of Montezuma, who gathered something of their import, 
and the offender was severely chastised by order of the 
general. Such instances of disrespect, however, were very 
rare. Indeed, the amiable deportment of the monarch, 
who seemed to take pleasure in the society of his jailers, 
and who never allowed a favour or attention from the 
meanest soldier to go unrequited, inspired the Spaniards 
with as much attachment as they were capable of feeling — 
for a barbarian. 

Things were in this posture when the arrival of Quauhpo- 
poca from the coast was announced. He was accompanied 
by his son and fifteen Aztec chiefs. He had travelled all 
the way borne, as became his high rank, in a litter. On 

* On one occasion, three soldiers, who left their post without 
orders, were sentenced to run the gauntlet — a punishment little 
short of death. 
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entering Montezuma's presence he threw over his dress 
the coarse robe of nequen, and made the usual humiliating 
acts of obeisance. The poor parade of courtly ceremony 
was the more striking when placed in contrast with the 
actual condition of the parties. 

The Aztec governor was coldly received by his master, 
who referred the affair (had he the power to do otherwise ? j 
to the examination of Cortes. It was, doubtless, conducted 
in a sufficiently summary manner. To the general’s query 
whether the cacique was the subject of Montezuma he 
replied, ‘ And what other sovereign could I serve ? ’ 
implying that his sway was universal. He did not deny 
his share in the transaction, nor did he seek to shelter 
himself imder the royal authority, till sentence of death 
was passed on him and his followers, when they all laid 
the blame of their proceedings on Montezuma. They were 
condemned to be burnt alive in the area before the palace. 
The funeral piles were made of heaps of arrows, javelins, 
and other weapons, drawn by the emperor’s permission 
from the arsenals roimd the great teocaUiy where they had 
been stored to supply means of defence in times of civic 
tumult or insurrection. By this politic precaution Cortes 
proposed to remove a ready means of annoyance in case of 
hostilities with the citizens. 

To crown the whole of these extraordinary proceedings, 
Cort^, while preparations for the execution were going on, 
entered the emperor’s apartment, attended by a soldier 
bearing fetters in his hands. With a severe aspect, he 
charged the monarch with being the original contriver of 
the violence offered to the Spaniards, as was now proved 
by the declaration of his own instruments. Such a crime, 
which merited death in a subject, could not be atoned for, 
even by a sovereimi, without some punishment. So saying, 
he ordered the soldier to fasten the fetters on Montezuma’s 
ankles. He coolly waited till it was done ; then, turning 
his back on the monarch, quitted the room. 

Montezuma was speechless under the inffiction of this 
last insult. He was like one struck down by a heavy blow 
that deprives him of all his faculties. He offe^ no 
resistance. But, though he spoke not a word, low, ill- 
sui^ireBBed moans from time to time intimated the 
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anguish of his spirit. His attendants, bathed in tears, 
offered him their consolations. They tenderly held his 
feet in their arms, and endeavoured, by inserting their 
shawls and mantles, to relieve them from the pressure of 
the iron. But they could not reach the iron which had pene- 
trated into his soul. He felt that he was no more a king. 

Meanwhile, the execution of the dreadful doom was going 
forward in the courtyard. The whole Spanish force was 
under arms, to check any interruption that might be 
offered by the Mexicans. But none was attempted. The 
populace gazed in silent wonder, regarding it as the sen- 
tence of the emperor. The mamner of the execution, too, 
excited less surprise, from their familiarity with similar 
spectacles, aggravated, indeed, by additional horrors, in 
their own diabolical sacrifices. The Aztec lord and his 
companions, bound hand and foot to the blazing piles, 
submitted without a cry or a complaint to their terrible 
fate. Passive fortitude is the virtue of the Indian warrior ; 
and it was the glory of the Aztec, as of the other races on 
the North American continent, to show how the spirit of 
the brave man may triumph over torture and the agonies 
of death. 

When the dismal tragedy was ended, Cortes re-entered 
Montezuma's apartment. Kneeling down, he unclasped 
his shackles with his own hand, expressing at the same 
time his regret that so disapeeable a duty as that of sub- 
jecting him to such a punishment had l^en imposed on 
him. This last indignity had entirely crushed the spirit 
of Montezuma ; and the monarch whose frown, but a week 
since, would have made the nations of Anahuac tremble 
to their remotest borders, was now craven enough to thank 
his deliverer for his freedom, as for a great and immerited 
boon ! 

Not long after, the Spanish general, conceiving that his 
roy^ captive was sufficiently humbled, expressed his 
willingness that he should return, if he inclined, to his own 
palace. Montezuma declined it ; alleging, it is said, that 
his nobles had more than once importun^ him to resent 
his injuries by taking arms against the Spaniards ; and 
that, were he in the midst of them, it would be difficult to 
avoid it, or to save his capital from bloodshed and anarchy. 
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The reason did honour to his heart, if it was the one which 
influenced him. It is probable that he did not care to 
trust his safety to those haughty and ferocious chieftains 
who had witnessed the degradation of their master, and 
must despise his pusillanimity as a thing unprecedented 
in an Aztec monarch. It is also said that when Marina 
conveyed to him the permission of Cortes, the other inter- 
preter, Aguilar, gave him to understand the Spanish officers 
never would consent that he should avail himself of it. 

Whatever were his reasons, it is certain that he declined 
the offer ; and the general, in a well-feigned or real 
ecstasy, embraced him, declaring ‘ that he loved him as 
a brother, and that every Spaniard would be zealously 
devoted to his interests, since he had shown himself so 
mindful of theirs!’ Honeyed words, ‘which’, says the 
shrewd old chronicler who was present, ‘ Montezuma was 
wise enough to know the worth of.’ 

The events recorded in this chapter are certainly some 
of the most extraordinary on the page of history. That 
a small body of men, like the Spaniards, should have 
entered the palace of a mighty prince, have seized his 
person in the midst of his vassals, have borne him off a 
captive to their quarters — that they should have put to an 
ignominious death before his face his high officers, for 
executing probably his own commands, and have crowned 
the whole by putting the monarch in irons like a common 
malefactor — ^that this should have been done, not to a 
drivelling dotard in the decay of his fortunes but to a 
proud monarch in the plenitude of his power, in the very 
heart of his capital, surrounded by thousands and tens of 
thotisands who trembled at his nod and would have poured 
out their blood like water in his defence — ^that all this 
should have been done by a mere handful of adventurers 
is a thing too extravagant, altogether too improbable, for 
the pages of romance ! It is, nevertheless, literally ^e. 
Yet we shall not be prepared to acquiesce in the judgements 
of contemporaries, who regarded these acts with admira- 
tion. We may well distrust any grounds on which it is 
attempted to justify the kidnapping of a friendly sovereign 
— ^by those very persons, too, who were reaping the full 
benefit of his favours. 

1S7 
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To view the matter differently, we must take the position 
t>f the Conquerors, and assume with them the original right 
of conquest. Regarded from this point of view, many 
difficulties vanish. If conquest were a duty, whatever 
was necessary to effect it was right also. Right and 
expedient become convertible terms. And it can hardly 
be denied that the capture of the monarch was expedient, 
if the Spaniards would maintain their hold on the empire. 

The execution of the Aztec governor suggests other 
considerations. If he were really guilty of the perfidious 
act imputed to him by Cortes, and if Montezuma chsavowed 
it, the governor deserved death, and the general was justi- 
fied by the law of nations in inflicting it. It is by no means 
so clear, however, why he should have involved so many in 
this sentence ; most, perhaps all, of whom must have acted 
under his authority. The cruel manner of the death will less 
startle those who are familiar with the established penal 
codes in most civilized nations in the sixteenth century. 

But if the governor deserved death, what pretence was 
there for the outrage on the person of Montezuma ? If the 
former was guilty, the latter surely was not. But if the 
cacique only acted in obedience to orders, the responsibility 
was transferred to the sovereign who gave the orders. 
They could not both stand in the same category. 

It is vain, however, to reason on the matter on any 
abstract principles of right and wrong, or to suppose that 
the Conquerors troubled themselves with the refinements 
of casuistry. Their standard of right and wrong, in 
reference to the natives, was a very simple one. Despising 
them as an outlawed race, without God in the world, they, 
in common with their age, held it to be their ‘ mission 
((to borrow the cant phrase of our own day) to conquer and 
to convert. The measures they adopted certainly facili- 
tated the first great work of conquest. By the execution 
of the caciques, they struck terror not only into the capital 
but throimhout the country. It proclaimed that not a 
hair of a ^wmiard was to be touched with impunity I By 
rendering Montezuma contemptible in his own eyes and 
those of his subjects, Cort6s deprived him of the support 
of his people, and forced him to lean on the arm of the 
stranger. It was a politic proceeding — ^to which few men 
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could have been equal who had a touch of humanity in 
their natures. 

A good criterion of the moral sense of the actors in these 
events is afforded by the reflections of Bernal Diaz, made 
some fifty years, it will be remembered, after the events 
themselves, when the fire of youth had become extinct, and 
the eye, glancing back through the vista of half a century, 
might be supposed to be unclouded by the passions and 
prejudices which throw their mist over the present. ‘ Now 
that I am an old man,’ says the veteran, ‘ I often entertain 
myself with calling to mind the heroical deeds of early days, 
till they are as fresh as the events of yesterday. I think 
of the seizure of the Indian monarch, his confinement in 
irons, and the execution of his officers, till all these things 
seem actually passing before me. And, as I ponder on our 
exploits, I feel that it was not of ourselves that we per- 
formed them, but that it was the providence of God which 
guided us. Much food is there here for meditation I ’ 
There is so indeed, and for a meditation not unpleasing, 
as we reflect on the advance, in speculative morality at 
least, which the nineteenth century has made over the 
sixteenth. But should not the consciousness of this teach 
us charity ? Should it not make us the more distrustful 
of applying the standard of the present to measure the 
actions of the past ? 


CHAPTER IV 

MONTEZUMA’S DEPORTMENT — HIS LITE IN THE SPANISH QUABTEBS — 
MEDITATED INSUBRECTION — LORD OP TEZCUCO SEIZED — 
FURTHER MEASURES OF CORT^ 

1520 

Ths settlement of La Villa Rica de Vera Cruz was of the 
last importance to the Spaniards. It was the port by 
which they were to communicate with Spain ; the strong 
post on which they were to retreat in case of disaster, and 
which was to bridle their enemies and give security to 
their allies ; the point d'appm for all their operations in the 
country. It was of great moment, therefore, that the 
care of it should be entrusted to proper hands. 
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A cavalier, named Alonso de Grado, had been sent by 
Cortes to take the place made vacant by the death of 
Escalante. He was a person of greater repute in civil than 
military matters, and would be more likely, it was thought, 
to maintain peaceful relations with the natives than a 
person of more belligerent spirit. Cortes made — ^what was 
rare with him — a bad choice. He soon received such 
accounts of troubles in the settlement from the exactions 
and negligence of the new governor, that he resolved to 
supersede him. 

He now gave the command to Gonzalo de Sandoval, a 
young cavalier who had displayed, through the whole 
campaign, singular intrepidity united with sagacity and 
discretion, while the good humour with which he bore 
every privation, and his affable manners, made him a 
favourite with all, privates as well as officers. Sandoval 
accordingly left the camp for the coast. Cort6s did not 
mistake his man a second time. 

Notwithstanding the actual control exercised by the 
Spaniards through their royal captive, Cortes felt some 
uneasiness, when he reflected that it was in the power of the 
Indians at any time to cut off his communications with 
the surrounding country, and hold him a prisoner in the 
capital. He proposed, therefore, to build two vessels of 
sufficient size to transport his forces across the lake, and 
thus to render himself independent of the causeways. 
Montezuma was pleased with the idea of seeing those 
wonderful ‘ water-houses ’, of which he had heard so much, 
and readily gave permission to have the timber in the royal 
forests felled for the purpose. The work was placed under 
the direction of Martin Ix^pez, an experienced ship-builder. 
Orders were also given to Semdoval to send up from the 
coast a supply of cordage, sails, iron, and other necessary 
materials, which had been judiciously saved on the destruc- 
tion of the fleet. 

The Aztec emperor meanwhile was passing his days in 
the Spanish quarters in no very different manner from what 
he had been accustomed to in his own palace. His keepers 
were too well aware of the value of their prize, not to do 
everything which could make his captivity comfortable, 
and disguise it from himself. But the cnain will gall, 
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though wreathed with roses. After Montezuma’s break- 
fast, which was a light meal of fruits or vegetables, Cort^ 
or some of his ofi&cers usually waited on him, to learn if 
he had any commands for them. He then devoted some 
time to business. He gave audience to those of his sub- 
jects who had petitions to prefer or suits to settle. The 
statement of the party was drawn up on the hieroglyphic 
scrolls, which were submitted to a number of counsellors 
or ju^es, who assisted him with their advice on these 
occasions. Envoys from foreign states or his own remote 
provinces and cities were also admitted, and the Spaniards 
were careful that the same precise and punctilious etiquette 
should be maintained towards the royal puppet as when 
in the plenitude of his authority. 

After business was despatched, Montezuma often amused 
himself with seeing the Castilian troops go through their 
military exercises. He too had been a soldier, and in his 
prouder days had led armies in the field. It was very 
natural he should take an interest in the novel display of 
European tactics and discipline. At other times he would 
challenge Cortes or his officers to play at some of the 
national games. A favourite one was called totoloque^ 
played with golden balls aimed at a target or mark of the 
same metal. Montezuma usually staked something of 
value — ^precious stones or ingots of gold. He lost with 
good humour ; indeed it was of little consequence whether 
he won or lost, since he generally gave away his winnings 
to his attendants. He had, in truth, a most munificent 
spirit. His enemies accused him of avarice; but if he 
were avaricious, it could have been only that he might have 
the more to give away. 

Each of the Spaniards had several Mexicans, male and 
female, who attended to his cooking and various other 
personal offices. Cortes, considering that the maintenance 
of this host of menials was a heavy tax on the royal exche- 
quer, ordered them to be dismisW, excepting one to bo 
retained for each soldier. Montezuma, on learning this, 
pleasantly remonstrated with the general on his careful 
economy as unbecoming a royalestablishment , and, counter- 
manding the order, caused additional accommociations to 
be provided for the attendants, and their pay to be doubled. 
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On another occasion a soldier purloined some trinkets 
of gold from the treasure kept in the chamber, which, since 
Montezuma’s arrival in the Spanish quarters, had been 
reopened. Cortes would have punished the man for the 
theft, but the emperor interfering said to him, ‘Your 
countrymen are welcome to the gold and other articles, if 
you will but siMire those belonging to the gods.* Some of 
the soldiers, making the most of his permission, carried off 
several hundred loads of fine cotton to their quarters. 
When this was represented to Montezuma, he only replied, 
‘ What I have once given I never take back again.’ 

WTiile thus indifferent to his treasures, he was keenly 
sensitive to personal slight or insult. \^en a common 
soldier once spoke to him angrily, the tears came into the 
monarch’s eyes, as it made him feel the true character of 
his impotent condition; Cort6s, on becoming acquainted 
with it, was so much incensed, that he ordered the soldier 
to be ^nged ; but, on Montezuma’s intercession, com- 
muted this severe sentence for a flogging. The general 
was not willing that any one but himself should treat his 
royal captive with indignity. Montezuma was desired to 
procure a further mitigation of the punishment; but he 
refused, saying, ‘ that n a similar insult had been offered 
by any one of his subjects to Malintzin, he would have 
resented it in like manner’. 

Such instances of disrespect were very rare. Monte- 
zuma’s amiable and inoffensive manners, together with his 
liberality, the most popular of virtues with the vulgar, 
made him generally beloved by the Spaniards. The 
arrogance for which he had been so distinguished in his 
prosperous days deserted him in his fallen fortunes. His 
character in captivity seems to have undergone something 
of that change which takes place in the wild animals of the 
forest when caged within the walls of the menagerie. 

The Indian monarch knew the name of every man in 
the army, and was careful to discriminate his proper rank. 
For some he showed a strong partiality. He obtained 
from the general a favourite page, named Orteguilla, who, 
being in constant attendance on his person, soon learned 
enough of the Mexican language to be of use to his country- 
men. Montezuma took great pleasure, also, in the society 
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of Velasquez de Leon, the captain of his guard^ and Pedro 
de Alvarado, Tonativii, or ‘ the Sun ’, as he was called by 
the Aztecs, from his yellow hair and sunny countenance. 
The sunshine, as events afterwards showed, could some- 
times be the prelude to a terrible tempest. 

Notwithstanding the care taken to cheat him of the 
tedium of captivity, the royal prisoner cast a wistful glance 
now and then beyond the walls of his residence to the 
ancient haunts of business or pleasure. He intimated 
a desire to offer up his devotions at the great temple, where 
he was once so constant in his worship. The suggestion 
startled Cortes. It was too reasonable, however, for him 
to object to it, without wholly discarding the appearances; 
which he was desirous to maintain. But he securedi 
Montezuma’s return by sending an escort with him of a. 
hundred and fifty soldiers under the same resolute cavaliers 
who had aided in his seizure. He told him also that, in case 
of any attempt to escape, his life would instantly pay the 
forfeit. Thus guarded, the Indian prince visited the teocaUi, 
where he was received with the usual state, and, after per- 
forming his devotions he returned again to his quarters. 

It may well be believed that the Spaniards did not 
neglect the opportunity afforded by his residence with 
them, of instilling into him some notions of the Christiair 
doctrine. Fathers Diaz and Olmedo exhausted all their 
battery of logic and persuasion to shake his faith in his 
idols, but in vain. He, indeed, paid a most edifying atten- 
tion, which gave promise of better things. But the con- 
ferences always closed with the declaration, that ‘ the God 
of the Christians was good, but the gods of his own country 
were the true gods for him’. It is said, however, they 
extorted a promise from him that he would take part in no 
more human sacrifices. Yet such sacrifices were of daily 
occurrence in the great temples of the capital ; and the 
people were too blindly attached to their bloody abomina- 
tions for the Spaniards to deem it safe, for the present at 
least, openly to interfere. 

Montezuma showed, also, an inclination to engage in 
the pleasures of the chase, of which he once was immoder- 
ately fond. He had large forests reserved for the purpose 
on ^e other side of the lake. As the Spanish brigantines 
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were now completed, Cortes proposed to transport him and 
his suite across the water in them. They were of a good 
size, strongly built. The largest was mounted with four 
falconets, or small guns. It was protected by a gaily- 
coloured awning stretched over the deck, and the royal 
ensign of Castile floated proudly from the mast. On board 
of this vessel, Montezuma, delighted with the opportunity 
of witnessing the nautical skill of the white men, embarked 
with a train of Aztec nobles and a numerous guard of 
Spaniards. A fresh breeze played on the waters, and the 
vessel soon left behind it the swarms of light pirogues which 
darkened their surface. She seemed like a thing of life in 
the eyes of the astonished natives, who saw her, as if 
disdaining human agency, sweeping by with snowy pinions 
as if on the wings of the wind, while the thunders from her 
sides now for the first time breaking on the silence of this 
‘inland sea’, showed that the beautiful phantom was 
clothed in terror. 

The royal chase was well stocked with game ; some of 
which the emperor shot with arrows, and others were 
driven by the numerous attendants into nets.^ In these 
woodland exercises, while he ranged over his wild domain, 
Montezuma seemed to enjoy again the sweets of liberty. 
It was but the shadow of liberty, however ; as in his 
quarters, at home, he enjoyed but the shadow of royalty. 
At home or abroad, the eye of the Spaniard was always 
upon him. 

But while he resigned himself without a struggle to his 
inglorious fate, there were others who looked on it with 
very different emotions. Among them was his nephew 
Caoama, lord of Tezcuco, a young man not more than 
twenty-five years of age, but who enjoyed great considera- 
tion from his high personal qualities, especially his intre- 
pidity of character. He was the same prince who had been 
sent by Montezuma to welcome the Spaniards on their 
entremce into the Valley ; and, when the question of their 
reception was first debated in the council, he had advised 
to a^mit them honourably as ambassadors of a foreign 
prince, and, if they should prove different from what they 

^ He sometimes killed his game with a tube, a sort of air-gun, 
through which he blew little balls at birds and rabbits. 
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pretended, it would be time enough then to take up arms 
against them. That time, he thought, had now come. 

In a former part of this work, the reader has been made 
acquainted with the ancient history of the Acolhuan or 
Tezcucan monarchy, once the proud rival of the Aztec in 
power, and greatly its superior in civilization. Under its 
last sovereign, Nezahualpilli, its territory is said to have 
been grievously clipped by the insidious practices of Monte- 
zuma, who fomented ^ssensions and insubordination 
among his subjects. On the death of the Tezcucan prince, 
the succession was contested, and a bloody war ensued 
between his eldest son, Cacama, and an ambitious younger 
brother, Ixtlilxochitl. This was followed by a partition 
of the kingdom, in which the latter chieftain held the 
mountain districts north of the capital, leaving the residue 
to Cacama. Though shorn of a large part of his hereditary 
domain, the city was itself so important that the lord of 
Tezcuco still held a high rank among the petty princes of the 
Valley. His capital, at the time of the Conquest, contained, 
according to Cort6s, a hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. It was embellished with noble buildings, rivalling 
those of Mexico itself, and the ruins still to be met with on 
its ancient site attest that it was once the abode of princes. 

The young Tezcucan chief beheld, with indignation and 
no slight contempt, the abject condition of his uncle. He 
endeavoured to rouse him to manly exertion, but in vain. 
He then set about forming a league with several of the 
neighbouring caciques to rescue his kinsman, and to 
break the detested yoke of the strangers. He called on 
the lord of Iztapalapan, Montezuma’s brother, the lord 
of Tlacopan, and some others of most authority, all of 
whom entered heartily into his views. He then urged 
the Aztec nobles to join them, but they expressed an un- 
willingness to take any step not first sanctioned by the 
emperor. They entertained, imdoubtedly, a profound 
I'everence for their master; but it seems probable that 
jealousy of the personal views of Cacama had its influence 
on their determination. Whatever were their motives, 
it is certain that by this refusal they relinquished the 
best opportunity ever presented for retrieving their 
sovereign’s independence, and their own. 

N 3 
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These intrigues could not be conducted so secretly as 
not to reach the ears of Cort6s, who, with his characteristic 
promptness, would have marched at once on Tezcuco, and 
trodden out the spark of ‘ rebellion ’ before it had time 
to burst into a flame. But from this he was dissuaded 
by Montezuma, who represented that Cacama was a man 
of resolution, backed by a powerful force, and not to be 
put down without a desperate struggle. He consented, 
therefore, to negotiate, and sent a message of amicable 
expostulation to the cacique. He received a haughty 
answer in return. Cortes rejoined in a more menacing 
tone, asserting the supremacy of his own sovereign, the 
emperor of Castile. To this Cacama replied, ‘ He acknow- 
ledged no such authority ; he knew nothing of the Spanish 
sovereign nor his people, nor did he wish ro know any- 
thing of them.* Montezuma was not more successful in 
his application to Cacama to come to Mexico, and allow 
him to mediate his differences with the Spaniards, with 
whom he assured the prince he was residing as a friend. 
But the young lord of Tezcuco was not to be so duped. 
He understood the position of his uncle, and replied, ‘ that 
when he did visit his capital, it would be to rescue it, as 
well as the emperor himself, and their common gods, from 
bondage. He should come, not with his hand in his 
bosom, but on his sword — ^to drive out the detested 
strangers who had brought such dishonour on their country.’ 

Cort6s, incensed at this tone of defiance, would again 
have put himself in motion to punish it, but Montezuma 
interposed with his more politic arts. He had several of 
the Tezcucan nobles, he said, in his pay ; and it would be 
easy, through their means, to secure Cacama’ s person, and 
thus break up the confederacy at once, without bloodshed. 
The maintaining of a corps of stipendiaries in the courts 
of neighbouring princes was a refinement which showed 
that the western barbarian understood the science of 
political intrigue as well as some of his royal brethren on 
the other side of the water. 

By the contrivance of these faithless nobles Cacama 
was induced to hold a conference, relative to the proposed 
invasion, in a villa which overhung the Tezcucan lake, 
not far from his capital. Like most of the principal 
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edifices, it was raised so as to admit the entrance of boats 
beneath it. In the midst of the conference Cacama was 
seized by the conspirators, hurried on board a bark in 
readiness for the purpose, and transported to Mexico. 
When brought intoMontezuma’s presence, the high-spirited 
chief abated nothing of his proud and lofty bearing. He 
taxed his uncle with his perfidy, and a pusillanimity so 
unworthy of his former character and of the royal house 
from which he was descended. By the emperor he was 
referred to Cort6s, who, holding royalty but cheap in an 
Indian prince, put him in fetters. 

There was at this time in Mexico a brother of Cacama, 
a stripling much younger than himself. At the instigation 
of Cortes, Montezuma, pretending that his nephew had 
forfeited the sovereignty by his late ‘rebellion’, declared 
him to be deposed, and appointed Cuicuitzca in his place. 
The Aztec sovereigns had always been allowed a para- 
mount authority in questions relating to the succession, 
but this was a most unwarrantable exercise of it. The 
Tezcucans acquiesced, however, with a ready ductility 
which showed their allegiance hung but lightly on them, 
or, what is more probable, that they were greatly in awe 
of the Spaniards ; and the new prince was welcomed with 
acclamations to his capital. 

Cortes still wanted to get into his hands the other chiefs 
who had entered into the confederacy with Cacama. 
This was no difficult matter. Montezuma’s authority 
was absolute, everywhere but in his own palace. By his 
command the caciques were seized, each in his own city, 
and brought in chains to Mexico, where Cort^ placed them 
in strict confinement with their leader. 

He had now triumphed over all his enemies. He had 
set his foot on the necks of princes ; and the great chief of 
the Aztec empire was but a convenient tool in his hands 
for accomplishing his purposes. His first use of this 
power was to ascertain the actual resources of the 
monarchy. He sent several parties of Spaniards, guided 
by the natives, to explore the regions where gold was 
obtained. It was gleaned mostly from the beds of rivers 
several hundred miles from the capital. 

His next object was to learn if there existed any good 
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natural harbour for shipping on the Atlantic coast, as the 
road of Vera Cruz left no protection against the tempests 
that at certain seasons swept over these seas. Montezuma 
showed him a chart on which the shores of the Mexican 
Gulf were laid down with tolerable accuracy. Cortes, 
after carefully inspecting it, sent a commission, consisting 
of ten Spaniards, several of them pilots, and some Aztecs, 
who descended to Vera Cruz, and made a careful survey 
of the coast for nearly sixty leagues south of that settle- 
ment, as far as the great river Coatzacualco, which seemed 
to ofEer the best, indeed the only, accommodations for a safe 
and suitable harbour. A spot was selected as the site of 
a fortified post, and the general sent a detachment of a 
hundred and fifty men, under Velasquez de Leon, to plant 
a colony there. 

He also obtained a grant of an extensive tract of land 
in the fruitful province of Oaxaca, where he proposed to 
lay out a plantation for the Crown. He stocked it with 
the different kinds of domesticated animals peculiar to the 
country, and with such indigenous grains and plants as 
would afford the best articles for export. He soon had the 
estate under such cultivation that he assured his master, 
the Emperor Charles V, it was worth twenty thousand 
ounces of gold. 


CHAPTER V 

MONTEZUMA SWEARS ALLEGIANCE TO SPAIN — ^EOYAL TREASURES — 
THEIR DIVISION — CHRISTIAN WORSHIP IN THE TEOCALLI — 
DISCONTENTS OF THE AZTECS 

1520 

CoBTBS now felt his authority sujQ5ciently assured to 
demand from Montezuma a formal recognition of the 
supremacy of the Spanish Emperor. The &dian monarch 
had intimated his willingness to acquiesce in this, on their 
very first interview. He did not object, therefore, to call 
together his principal caciques for the purpose. When 
they were assemble he made them an address, briefly 
stating the object of the meeting. They were all ac- 
quainted, he said, with the ancient tradition that the 
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great Being, who had once ruled over the land, had 
declared, on his departure, that he should return at some 
future time and resume his sway. That time had now 
arrived. The white men had come from the quarter 
where the sun rises, beyond the ocean, to which the good 
deity had withdrawn. They were sent by their master 
to reclaim the obedience of his ancient subjects. For 
himself, he was ready to acknowledge his authority. ‘ You 
have been faithful vassals of mine,* continued Montezuma, 
‘ during the many years that I have sat on the throne of 
my fathers. I now expect that you will show me this last 
act of obedience by acknowledging the great king beyond 
the waters to be your lord, also, and that you will pay 
him tribute in the same manner as you have hitherto 
done to mo.’ As he concluded, his voice was nearly stifled 
by his emotion, and the tears fell fast down his cheeks. 

His nobles, many of whom, coming from a distance, 
had not kept pace with the changes wMch had been going 
on in the capital, were filled with astonishment as they 
listened to his words, and beheld the voluntary abasement 
of their master, whom they had hitherto reverenced as the 
omnipotent lord of Anahuac. They were the more 
affected, therefore, by the sight of his distress. His will, 
they told him, had always be^ their law. It should be so 
now; and, if he thought the sovereign of the strangers 
was the ancient lord of their country, they were willing 
to acknowledge him as such still. The oaths of allegiance 
were then acLministered with all due solemnity, attested 
by the Spaniards present, and a full record of the proceed- 
ings was drawn up by the royal notary, to be sent to 
Spain. There was something deeply touching in the 
ceremony by which an independent and absolute monarch, 
in obedience less to the dictates of fear than of conscience, 
thus relinquished his hereditary rights in favour of an 
unknown and mysterious power. It even moved those 
hard men who were thus unscrupulously availing them- 
selves of the confiding ignorance of the natives; and 
though * it was in the regular way of their own business ’, 
says an old chronicler, ‘ there was not a Spaniard who 
could look on the spectacle with a dry eye I ’ 

The rumour of these strange proceedings was soon 
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circulated through the capital and the country. Men read 
in them the finger of Providence. The ancient tradition 
of Quetzalcoatl was familiar to all ; and where it had slept 
scarcely noticed in the memory, it was now revived with 
many exaggerated circumstances. It was said to be part 
of the tradition that the royal line of the Aztecs was to 
end with Montezuma ; and his name, the literal significa- 
tion of which is ' sad ’ or ‘ angry lord ’, was construed into 
an omen of his evil destiny 

Having thus secured this great feudatory to the crown 
of Castile, Cortes suggested that it would be well for the 
Aztec chiefs to send his sovereign such a gratuity as would 
conciliate his good will by convincing him of the loyalty 
of his new vassals. Montezuma consented that his 
collectors should visit the principal cities and provinces, 
attended by a number of Spaniards, to receive the customary 
tributes, in the name of the Castilian sovereign. In a few 
weeks most of them returned, bringing back large quan- 
tities of gold and silver plate, rich stuffs, and the various 
commodities in which the taxes were usually paid. 

To this store Montezuma added, on his own account, the 
treasure of Axayacatl, previously noticed, some part of 
which had been already given to the Spaniards. It was 
the fruit of long and careful hoarding — of extortion, it 
may be — ^by a prince who little dreamed of its final 
destination. When brought into the quarters, the gold 
alone was sufficient to make three great heaps. It 
consisted partly of native grains, part had been melted 
into bars, but the greatest portion was in utensils, and 
various kinds of ornaments and curious toys, together with 
imitations of birds, insects, or flowers, executed with un- 
common truth and delicacy. There were also quantities 
of collars, bracelets, wands, fans, and other trinkets, in 
which the gold and f eatherwork were richly powdered with 
pearls and precious stones. Many of the articles were even 
more admirable for the workmanship than for the value of 
the materials ; such, indeed — if we may take the report 
of Cort6s to one who would himself have soon an oppor- 
tunity to judge of its veracity, and whom it would not be 
safe to trifle with — as no monarch in Europe could boast in 
his dominions ! 
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Magnificent as it was, Montezuma expressed his regret 
that the treasure was no larger. But he had diminished 
it, he said, by his former gifts to the white men. ‘ Take 
it,’ he added, ‘ Malintzin, and let it be recorded in your 
annals, that Montezuma sent this present to your master.’ 

The Spaniards gazed with greedy eyes on the display 
of riches, now their own, which far exceeded all hitherto 
seen in the New World, and fell nothing short of the El 
Dorado which their glowing imaginations had depicted. 
It may be that they felt somewhat rebuked by the contrast 
which their own avarice presented to the princely munifi- 
cence of the barbarian chief. At least, they seemed to 
testify their sense of his superiority by the respectful 
homage which they rendered him, as they poured forth 
the fullness of their gratitude. They were not so scrupu- 
lous, however, as to manifest any delicacy in appropriating 
to themselves the donative, a small part of which was to 
find its way into the royal coffers. They clamoured loudly 
for an immediate division of the spoil, which the general 
would have postponed till the tributes from the remoter 
provinces had been gathered in. The goldsmiths of 
Azcaix)zalco were sent for to take in pieces the larger and 
coarser ornaments, leaving untouched those of more deli- 
cate workmanship. Three days were consumed in this 
labour, when the heaps of gold were cast into ingots, and 
stamped with the royal arms. 

Some difl&culty occurred in the division of the treasure, 
from the want of weights, which, strange as it appears, 
considering their advancement in the arts, were, as already 
observed, unknown to the Aztecs. The deficiency was 
soon supplied by the Spaniards, however, with scales and 
weights of their own manufacture, probably not the most 
exact. With the aid of these they ascertained the value 
of the royal fifth to be thirty-two thousand and four 
hundred pesoa de oro, Diaz swells it to nearly four times 
that amount. But their desire of securing the emperor’s 
favour makes it improbable that Spaniards should have 
defrauded the exchequer of any part of its due ; while, 
as Cort^ was responsible for the sum admitted in his 
letter, he would be still less likely to overstate it. His 
estimate may be received as the true one. 
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The whole amounted, therefore, to one hundred and 
sixty-two thousand pesos de orot independently of the fine 
ornaments and jewellery, the value of which Cort6s com- 
putes at five hundred thousand ducats more. There were, 
besides, five hundred marks of silver, chiefly in plate, 
drinking cups, and other articles of luxury. The incon- 
siderable quantity of the silver, as compared with the gold, 
forms a singular contrast to the relative proportions of 
the two metals since the occupation of the country by 
the Europeans.^ The whole amount of the treasure, 
reduced to our own currency, and making allowance for 
the change in the value of gold since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, was about six million three hundred 
thousand dollars, or one million four himdred and seven- 
teen thousand pounds sterling : a sum large enough to 
show the incorrectness of the popular notion that little or 
no wealth was found in Mexico.^ It was indeed small in 
comparison with that obtained by the conquerors in Peru. 
But few European monarchs of that day could boast a 
larger treasure in their coffers. 

The division of the spoil was a work of some difficulty. 
A perfectly equal division of it among the Conquerors 
would have given them more than three thousand pounds 
sterling a-piece ; a magnificent booty ! But one-fifth was 
to be deducted for the Crown. An equal portion was 
reserved for the general, pursuant to the tenor of his com- 
mission. A large sum was then allowed to indemnify him 
and the governor of Cuba for the charges of the expedition 

1 The quantity of silver taken from the American mines has, 
exceeded that of gold in the ratio of forty-six to one. The value of 
the latter metal, says Clemencin, which, on the discovery of the 
New World, was only eleven times greater than that of the former, 
has now come to be sixteen times. This does not vary materially 
from Smith’s estimate made after the middle of the last century 
(Wealth of Nations). The difference would have been much more 
considerable but for the greater demand for silver for objects of 
ornament and use. 

^ Dr. Roberteon, preferring the authority, it seems, of Diaz, sp^ks 
of the value of the treasure as 600,000 pesos (History of America). 
The value of the peso is an ounce of silver, or dollar, which, making 
allowance for tbe depreciation of silver, represented, in the time of 
Cort6s, nearly four times its value at the present day. But that of 
the peso de oro was nearly three times that sum. 
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and the loss of the fleet. The garrison of Vera Cruz was 
also to be provided for. Ample compensation was made 
to the principal cavaliers. The cavalry, arquebusiers, and 
crossbowmen each received double pay. So that when 
the turn of the common soldiers came there remained 
not more than a hundred pesos de oro for each ; a sum so 
insignificant, in comparison with their expectations, that 
several refused to accept it. 

Loud murmurs now rose among the men. ‘ Was it for 
this,’ they said, ‘ that we left our homes and families, 
perilled our lives, submitted to fatigue and famine, and 
all for so contemptible a pittance ! Better to have stayed 
in Cuba, and contented ourselves with the gains of a safe 
and easy traffic. When we gave up our share of the gold 
at Vera Cruz, it was on the assurance that we should be 
amply requited in Mexico. We have, indeed, found the 
riches we expected ; but no sooner seen, than they are 
snatched from us by the very men who pledged us their 
faith ! ’ The malcontents even went so far as to accuse 
their leaders of appropriating to themselves several of the 
richest ornaments, before the partition had been made : 
an accusation that receives some coimtenance from a 
dispute which arose between Mexia, the treasurer for the 
Crown, and Velasquez de Leon, a relation of the governor, 
and a favourite of Cort^. The treasurer accused this 
cavalier of purloining certain pieces of plate before they 
were submitted to the royal stamp. From words the 
parties came to blows. They were good swordsmen ; 
several wounds were given on both sides, and the affair 
might have ended fatally but for the interference of 
Cortes, who placed both under arrest. 

He then used all his authority and insinuating eloquence 
to calm the passions of his men. It was a delicate crisis. 
He was sorry, he said, to see them so unmindful of the 
duty of loyal soldiers and cavaliers of the Cross as to 
brawl like common banditti over their booty. The 
division, he assured them, had been made on perfectly 
fair and equitable principles. As to his own share, it was 
no more than was warranted by his commission. Yet, if 
they thought it too much, he was willing to forgo his 
just claims, and divide with the poorest soldier. Gold, 
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however welcome, was not the chief object of his ambition. 
If it were theirs, they should still reflect that the present 
treasure was little in comparison with what awaited them 
hereafter ; for had they not the whole country and its 
mines at their disposal ? It was only necessary that they 
should not give an opening to the enemy, by their discord, 
to circumvent and to crush them. With these honeyed 
words, of which he had good store for all fitting occaisions, 
says an old soldier, for whose benefit, in part, they were 
intended, he succeeded in calming the storm for the 
present ; while in private he took more effectual means, 
by presents judiciously administered, to mitigate the 
discontents of the importunate and refractory. And 
although there were a few of more tenacious temper, who 
treasured this in their memories against a future day, 
the troops soon returned to their usual subordination. 
This was one of those critical conjunctures which taxed all 
the address and personal authority of Cortes. He never 
shrank from them, but on such occasions was true to 
himself. At Vera Cruz he had persuaded his followers 
to give up what was but the earnest of future gains. Here 
he persuaded them to relinquish these gains themselves. 
It was snatching the prey from the very jaws of the lion. 
Why did he not turn and rend him ? 

To many of the soldiers, indeed, it mattered little 
whether their share of the booty were more or less. 
Gaming is a deep-rooted passion in the Spaniard, and the 
sudden acquisition of riches furnished both the means and 
the motive for its indulgence. Cards were easily made 
out of old parchment drum>heads, and in a few days most 
of the prize-money, obtained with so much toil and 
suffering, had changed hands, and many of the improvi- 
dent soldiers closed the campaign as poor as they had 
commenced it. Others, it is true, more prudent, followed 
the example of their officers, who, with the aid of the royal 
jewellers, converted their gold into chains, services of plate, 
and other portable articles of ornament or use. 

Cort6s seemed now to have accomplished the great 
objects of the expedition. The Indian monarch had de- 
clared himself the feudatory of the Spanish. His autibority , 
his revenues, were at the disposal of the general. The 
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conquest of Mexico seemed to be achieved, and that 
without a blow. But it was far from being achieved. 
One important step yet remained to be taken, towards 
which the Spaniards had hitherto made little progress — 
the conversion of the natives. With all the exertions of 
Father Olmedo, backed by the polemic talents of the 
general, neither Montezuma nor his subjects showed any 
disposition to abjure the faith of their fathers. The 
bloody exercises of their religion, on the contrary, were 
celebrated with all the usual circumstance and pomp of 
sacrifice before the eyes of the Spaniards. 

Unable further to endure these abominations, Cortes, 
attended by several of his cavaliers, waited on Montezuma. 
He told the emperor that the Christians could no longer 
consent to have the services of their religion shut up 
within the narrow walls of the garrison. They wished 
to spread its light far abroad, and to open to the people 
a full participation in the blessings of Christianity. For 
this purpose they requested that the great teocaUi should 
be delivered up, as a fit place where their worship might 
be conducted in the presence of the whole city. 

Montezuma listened to the proposal with visible conster- 
nation. Amidst all his troubles he had leaned for support 
on his own faith, and, indeed, it was in obedience to it 
that he had shown such deference to the Spaniards as 
the mysterious messengers predicted by the oracles. 

‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ Malintzin, why will you urge matters to 
an extremity, that must surely bring down the vengeance 
of our gods, and stir up an insurrection among my people, 
who will never endure this profanation of their temples.’ 

Cortes, seeing how greatly he was moved, made a sign 
to his officers to withdraw. When left alone with the 
interpreters, he told the emperor that he would use his 
influence to moderate the zeal of his followers, and persuade 
them to be contented with one of the sanctuaries of the 
teocaUi. If that were not granted, they should be obliged 
to take it by force, and to roll down the images of his 
false deities in the face of the city. ‘ We fear not for our 
lives,’ he added, ‘ for, though our numbers are few, the 
arm of the true God is over us.* Montezuma, much 
agitated, told him that he would confer with the priests. 
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The result of the conference was favourable to the 
Spaniards, who were allowed to occupy one of the 
sanctuaries as a place of worship. The tidings spread 
great joy throughout the camp. They might now go forth 
in open day and publish their religion to the assembled 
capital. No time was lost in availing themselves of the 
permission. The sanctuary was cleansed of its disgusting 
impurities. An altar was raised, surmounted by a crucifix 
and the image of the Virgin. Instead of the gold and 
jewels which blazed on the neighbouring pagan shrine, 
its walls were decorated with fresh garlands of flowers ; 
and an old soldier was stationed to watch over the chapel, 
and guard it from intrusion. 

When these arrangements were completed, the whole 
army moved in solemn procession up the winding ascent 
of the pyramid. Entering the sanctuary, and clustering 
round its portals, they listened reverently to the service 
of the mass, as it was performed by the Fathers Olmedo 
and Diaz. And as the beautiful Te Deum rose towards 
heaven, Cortes and his soldiers kneeling on the ground, 
with tears streaming from their eyes, poured forth their 
gratitude to the Almighty for this glorious triumph of the 
Cross. 

It was a striking spectacle — that of these rude warriors 
lifting up their orisons on the summit of this mountain 
temple, in the very capital of heathendom, on the spot 
especially dedicated to its unhallowed mysteries. Side by 
side, the Spaniard and the Aztec knelt down in prayer ; 
and the Christian hymn mingled its sweet topes of love 
and mercy with the wild chant raised by the Indian priest 
in honour of the war-god of Anahuac ! It was an unnatural 
union, and could not long abide. 

A nation will endure any outrage sooner than that on its 
religion. This is an outrage both on its principles and 
its prejudices ; on the ideas instilled into it from childhood, 
which have strengthened with its growth, until they 
become a part of its nature — which have to do with its 
highest interests here, and with the dread hereafter. Any 
violence to the religious sentiment touches all alike, the 
old and the young, the rich and the poor, the noble and the 
plebeian. Above all, it touches the priests, whose personal 
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consideration rests on that of their religion, and who, 
in a semi-civilized state of society, usually hold an un- 
bounded authority. Thus it was with the Brahmins of 
India, the Magi of Persia, the Roman Catholic clergy in the 
Dark Ages, the priests of ancient Egypt and Mexico. 

The people had borne with patience all the injuries and 
affronts hitherto put on them by the Spaniards. They 
had seen their sovereign dragged as a captive from his 
own palace ; his ministers butchered before his eyes ; his 
treasures seized and appropriated ; himself in a manner 
deposed from his royal supremacy. All this they had seen 
without a struggle to prevent it. But the profanation of 
their temples touched a deeper feeling, of which the 
priesthood were not slow to take advantage. 

The first intimation of this change of feeling was 
gathered from Montezuma himself. Instead of his usual 
cheerfulness he appeared grave and abstracted, and 
instead of seeking, as he was wont, the society of the 
Spaniards, seemed rather to shun it. It was noticed, too, 
that conferences were more frequent between him and the 
nobles, and especially the priests. His little page 
Orteguilla, who had now picked up a tolerable acquaintance 
with the Aztec, contrary to Montezuma’s usual practice 
was not allowed to attend him at these meetings. These 
circumstances could not fail to awaken most uncomfortable 
apprehensions in the Spaniards. 

Not many days elapsed, however, before CJort^ received 
an invitation, or rather a summons, from the emperor, to 
attend him in his apartment. The general went with 
some feelings of anxiety and distrust, taking with him 
Olid, captain of the guard, and two or three other trusty 
cavaliers. Montezuma received them with cold civility, 
and, turning to the general, told him that all his predictions 
had come to pass. The gods of his country had been 
offended by the violation of their temples. They had 
threatened the priests that they would forsake the city, 
if the sacrilegious strangers were not driven from it, or 
rather sacrificed on the altars, in expiation of their crimes. 
The monarch assured the C^istians it was from regard 
to their safety that he communicated this ; and, ‘ if you 
have any regard for it yourselves he concladedi ‘ you 
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will leave the country without delay. I have only to 
raise my finger, and every Aztec in the land will rise in 
arms against you.’ There was no reason to doubt his 
sincerity ; for Montezuma, whatever evils had been brought 
on him by the white men, held them in reverence as a race 
more highly gifted than his own, while for several, as we 
have seen, he had conceived an attachment, fiowing, no 
doubt, from their personal attentions and deference to 
himself. 

Cortes was too much master of his feelings to show 
how far he was startled by this intelligence. He replied 
with admirable coolness, that he should regret much to 
leave the capital so precipitately, when he had no vessels 
to take him from the country. If it were not for this, 
there could be no obstacle to his leaving it at once. He 
should also regret another step to which he should be 
driven, if he quitted it under these circumstances — that 
of taking the emperor along with him. 

Montezuma was evidently troubled by this last sugges- 
tion. He inquired how long it would take to build the 
vessels, and ^ally consented to send a sufficient number 
of workmen to the coast, to act under the orders of the 
Spaniards ; meanwhile, he would use his authority to 
restrain the impatience of the people, under the assurance 
that the white man would leave the land when the means 
for it were provided. He kept his word. A large body 
of Aztec artisans left the capital with the most experienced 
Castilian ship-builders, and, descending to Vera Cruz, 
began at once to fell the timber and build a sufficient 
number of ships to transport the Spaniards back to their 
own country. The work went forward with apparent 
alacrity. But those who had the direction of it, it is said, 
received private instructions from the general to interpose 
as many delays as possible, in hopes of receiving in the 
meantime such reinforcements from Europe as would 
enable him to maintain his ground. 

The whole aspect of things was now changed in the 
Castilian quarters. Instead of the security and repose 
in which the troops had of late indulged, they felt a gloomy 
apprehension of danger, not the less oppressive to the 
spirits that it was scarcely visible to the eye ; like the 
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faint speck just descried above the horizon by the voyager 
in the tropics, to the common gaze seeming only a summer 
cloud, but which to the experienced mariner bodes the 
coming of the hurricane. Every precaution that prudence 
could devise was taken to meet it. The soldier, as he 
threw himself on his mats for repose, kept on his armour. 
He ate, drank, slept, with his weapons by his side. His 
horse stood ready caparisoned, day and night, with the 
bridle hanging at the saddle-bow. The guns were carefully 
planted, so as to command the great avenues. The 
sentinels were doubled, and every man, of whatever rank, 
took his turn in mounting guard. The garrison was in 
a state of siege. Such was the uncomfortable position of 
the army when, in the beginning of May, 1520, six months 
after their arrival in the capital, tidings came from the 
coast which gave greater alarm to Cortes than even the 
menaced insurrection of the Aztecs. 
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Barham. The Ingoldsby Legends. (9) 

Barrow (Sir John). The Mutiny of the Bounty. Introdnctton Iby 
Admiral Sir CTPRIAN BRIDGE. (195) 

Betham-Edwards (M.) The Lord of the Hanrsst Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. (194) 

Blackmore (R. D.). Lorna Doone. Intro, by T. H. Warren. (171) 
Borrow. The Bible in Spain. (75) 

Lavengro. (66) 

The Romany Rye. (73) 

Bronte Sisters. 

Charlotte Bront6. Jans Eyrs. (i) 

Shirley. (14) 

Villctte. (47) 

The Professor, and the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Brontii. Introduction by THEODORE Watts-Dunton. (78) 
Emily Bronte. Wuthering Heights. (10) 

Anne Brontci. Agnes Grey. (141) 

The Tenant of Wildfeil HaU. (67) 

Brown (Dr. John). Horae Subsecirae. Intro.by Austin ITOBSOM. (ill) 
Browning (Bliaabeth Barrett). Poems ; A Selection. (176) 
Browning (Robcurt). Poems and Plays, 1833-1843. (58) 

Poems, 1842-1864. (137) 

Buckle. The History of OlTlllsaUon in England. 3 tois. (41, 4I, SS) 
Bunyran. The Pilgrim’s Progress. (M) 

Burke. Works. 6 toIs. 

VoL 1 . Oeacrsl latroductioo by Jodgs WiLUt and Prefaos by P. W. 
Rafvbtt. (71) 

Vote. II, IV, V. VI. PrsfaossbyF.W.RAFFBrr. (Ii, iu.114) 

VeLIlL P»sfaetbyP.H.WliiLn. (iii) 
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List of the Series — continued 

Burns. Poemt. (34) 

Butler. The Analogy of Religion. Edited, with Notea, by W. E 
Olax>stonb. (136) 

Byron. Poemt : A Selection. (180) 

Carlyle. On Heroei and Hero-Worship. (6a) 

Past and Present. Introduction by G. K. Chbsterton. (153) 

Sartor Resartut. (19) 

The French Revolution. Introduction by C. R. L. Pletchkr. a vola 
(las. ia6) 

The Life of John Sterling. Introduction by W. Hale White. (144) 
Cervantes. Don Quixote. Translated by C. Jkkv as. Intro, and Notes by 
J. Fitemaurice- Kelly, a vols. With a tronlispiecc, (130, 131) 
Ctiaucer. The Canterbury Talea. (76) 

Chaucer. The Works of. From the text of Professor Skeat. 3 volt. 
Vol. I (4a); VoL II (56); Vol. Ill, containing the whole of the 
Canterbury Tales (76) 

Cobbold. Margaret Catchpole. Intro, by Clement Shorter. (1x9) 
Coleridge. Poems. Introduction by Sir A. T. Quillbr-Couch. (99) 
Cooper (T. Fenimore). The Last of the Mohicans. (163) 
Cowper. Letters. Selected, with Introduction, by E. V. Lucas. (13!) ^ 
Darwin. The Origin of Species. With a Note by Grant Allen. (11) 
Defoe. Captain Singleton. Intro, by THEODORE WATre-DUNTON. (8a) 
Robinson Crueoe. (17) 

De Quincey. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. (33) 

Dickens. Great Expectations. With 6 Illustrations by WarwICI 

Goblb. (ia8) 

OUverTurist. (8) 

Pickwick Papers. With 43 liiustrations by Srtiiour and *Phiz. % 
Yols. (lao, xsx) 

Tale of Two Cities. (38) 

Dufferin (Lord). Letters from High Latitudes. Illustrated. With 
Introduction by R. W. Macan. (158) 

BUot (George). Adam Bede. (63) 

Felix Holt Introduction by Viola Mrtnsll. (179) 

Romola. Introduction by Viola Mstnxll. (178) 

Scenes of Clerical Life. Introduction by Annie Mathesom. (153) 
SUn Msraer, Tbs lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob. Introductfasa bj 
Theodore Watts-Duiuon. (80) 

The Mill on the Floss. (31) 

Btnereoiia English Traits, and Repreasatatiys Msa. (jc) 

Essays. First and Second Series. (6) 

Bagliah CHtical Bsaayi (Niaetseath Cmlary). Ssteetsd tad 
by Bdmune D. Jonba (si6) 
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List of the Series — continued 

Bnglilh Bssayi. Chosen and arranged by W. Pbacock. (js) 

English Essays, Z600-X900 (Book of). Chosen by S. V. Maiowii 
ami B. a. Blackwell. (17a) 

English Letters. (Fifteenth to Nineteenth Centuriee.) Selected and 
edited by M. DucKirr and H. Wraoo. (19a) 

English Prose from MandeTille to Ruskin. Chosen and 
arranged by W. Peacock. (45) 

English Prose : Narrative, Descriptive, and Dramatic. 

Selected by H. A. Treble. (104) ^ 

English Short Stories. (Nineteenth Century.) Introduction by 
Prof. Huom Walker. (193) 

English Songs and Ballads. Compiled by T. W. H. Croslahd. (13) 
English Speeches, from Burke to Gladstone. Selected by 
Edgar R. Jones, If.P. <191) 

Fielding. Journal of a Voyage to Uabon, etc. Introduction and Notes by 
AutriN Dobson, a Illustrations. (14a) 

Oalt (John). The Batsll. Introdnctlon by John Atscouoh. (177) 
Qaskell (Mrs.). Introductions by Clement Shorter. 

(k>uain Phillis, and other Tales, etc. (t68) 

Cranford, The Cage at Cranford, and The Moorland Cottage, (no) 
The ‘ Cage ' has not hitherto been reprinted. 

Ussle Leigh. The Grey Woman, and other Talea, etc. (175) 

Mary Barton. (S6) 

NcM-lh and South. (154) 

Right at Last, and other Talea, etc. (ssS) 

Round the Sofa (190) 

Ruth. (M) 

^Ivia'e Levers. (156) 
wives and Daughters. (157) 

Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With Maps. 7 sola 
(35. 44. 51. 5S 64. 69, 74) 

Autobio^phy. Introdoctloo by J. B. BUKT. (139) 

Goethe. Faust, Part I (with Marlowe’s l>r. Faustus). Translated by 
John Anstkk. Introduction by Sir A. W. Ward. (135) 
Goldsmith. Poema Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSOM. (US) 
The Vicar of WakcSeld. (4) 

Grant (James). The Captain of the Guard. (159) 

Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter. (a6) 

Haalitt. Characters of Sbakeapeare’a Playa Introduction by Sir A. 
QinDLLBB<COUCH. (10$) 

Lecturea on the English Comic Writara Introduction by. R. BRXMLKI 
JOHMSOM. (134) 

Sketches and Eaeaya (15) 

Spirit of the Aga (57) 

Tablo.Talk. (5) 

Wiateralow. (aj) 

■erbsrl (George). PcioM. UtrodocUoe by Artbob WeoaE (mm 
■ enick. Poema (id) 
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List of the Series — continued 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell). The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. (6l) 
The Poet at the toakfast-Table. Introduction by Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll. (95 ) 

The Professor at the Breakfast-T^le. Introduction by Sir W. Robbkt- 
son Nicoll. (89) 

Homer. Iliad. Translated by Pope, (xt) 

Odyssey. Translated by Pope. (36) 

Hood. Poems. Introduction by Walter Jerrols. (87) 

Horne (R. H.). A New Spirit of the Age. Intro. W. Jerrold. (isy) 
Hume. Essays. (33) 

Hunt (Leigh). Essays and Sketches. Introduction by R Brimlet 
JOHNSON. (1 15) 

The Town. Introduction and Notes by Austin X>obsoh, and a 
Frontispiece. (133) 

Irving (Washington). The Conquest of Granada. (150) 

The Skctch'BooK of Geofirey Crayon, < 3 eot Introduction by T. 
Balston. (X73) 

Jerrold (DoUjglas). Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, Mr. Caudle’s Break- 
fast TaliT and other Stories and Essays. Introduction by Walter 
JSRROLO, and 90 Illustrations by Keene, Leech, and Dotlb. (xaa) 
Johnson. Lives of the English Poets. Introduction by ARTHUR 
Waugh, a vols. (83, 84) 

Keats. Poems. (7) 

Keble. The Christian Year. (181) 

Lamb. Essays of Elia, and The Last Essays of Elia, (s) 

Landor. Imaginary Conversations. Selected with Introduction by 
, Prof. E. DB SfUNCOURT. (I96) 

Leaage. Gll Bias. Translated by T. Smollett, with Introduction and 
Notes by J. Fitzmaurice-Kellt. a vola (151, 15a) 

Letters written in War Time. Selected by H. Weaoo. (aoa) 
Longfellow. Evangeline, The Golden Legend, etc. (39) 

iTiawatha, Miles Standish, Tales of a Wayside Inn, etc. *174) 

L3rtton. Harold. With 6 Illustrations by Crarlm Burton. (165) 
Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome ; Ivry ; The Armada, (ay) 
Machiavelli. The Prince. Translated by Luioi Rica. (43) 

Marcus Aureliua. See Aurelius. 

Marlowe. Dr. Faustus (with Goethe's Faust, Part 1 ). Introduction by 
Sir AW. Ward. (135) 

Marryat. Mr. Midshipman Easy. (t6o) 

11 m IQnf 's Own. with 6 Illustrations by Warwioe Goble. (X64) 
Mill (John Stuart). Oo Liberty, Representative Govemroeut, and 
the Subjection of Women. Intro. Mrs. PaWCETT. (170) 
Milton. The Bngllsb Poems. (xSa) 

Mpntaigne. Essays. Translated J. FLOKxa yvola. (dSiTaTT) 
Morris ( W.). The Defence of Guinevere, Jason, stc. (183) 

Motley* Mse of tht Didch RepOhila. latroduetioe by CUMBNT 
fwis. 
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List of the Series — continued 

Nekrasaov. Who can b« happy and free la KutsU/ A Poem. 
Trana by Juurr Soskiol (213) 

Pali^ve. The Golden Treasury. additional Poems, including 

FitzGerald's translation of Omar Khayyim. (133) 

Peacock (W.). English Prose from Manderillc to Ruskin. (45) 
Selectea English Essays. (3a) 

Poe (Edgar Allan). Tales of Mystery and Imagination, (ai) 

Porter (Jane). The Scottish Chiefs. (161) 

Prescott (W. H.). History of the Conquest of Mexioe. Introduction 
by Mrs. Alkc-Tweedis. a vols. (197. 198) 

Reid (Mayne). The Rifle Rangers. With 6 Illustrations (166) 

The Scalp Hunters. With 6 Illustrations by A. H. (X)LLINS. ,(167) 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua). The Discourses, and the Letters to ‘The 
Idler.’ Introduction by Austin Dobson. (149) 

Rossetti (Christina). Goblin Market, The Prince's Progress, and other 
Poems. (164) 

Rossetti (D. G.). Poems and Translations. 1850-1870. (185) 

Ruskin. (Ruskin Houu Mditicms, by arrangetnitU wi/A Afatrt. Alkm 
and Unwin, Ltd.) 

‘A Joy for Ever.' and The Two Paths Illustrated. (147) 

Sesame and Lilies, and The Ethics of the Dust (145) 

Time and Tide, and The Crown of Wild Olive. (146) 

Unto this Last, and Munera Pulveris. (148) 

Scott. Ivanhoe. (39) 

Lives of the Novelists. Introduction by AUSTIN DOSSOS. (94) 

Poems. A Selection. (186) 

Selected Speeches on British Foreign Policy (Z738>zgi4), 
Edited by Edgar R. Jones, M.P. (aoi) 

Shakespeare. Plays and Poems. With a Preface by A. C. SWINSURNS 
and general Introductions to the several plays and poems by 
Edward Dowden, and a Note by T. Watts- DumtOM on the 
special typographical features of this Edition. 9 volt. 

Comediea 3 vols. (loo, loi. roa) 

Histories and Poems. 3 vols. (103,104.105) 

Tragedies. 3 vols. (106. 107.' 108) 

Shakespeare’s Contemporaries. Six Plays by Bbaomont and 
FLETCHER, Dkkkxr, WEBSTER, and Massinqsk. Edited by 

C. B. Whscler. (IQ9 ) 

Shakespearean Criticism. A Selection. Edited, with Intro., by 

D. Nicbol Smith. (21s) 

Shelley. Poems. A Selection. (187) 

Sheridan. Plays. Introduction by Joseph Knight. (79) 

Smith (Adam). The Wealth of Nations, a vols. (54, 59) 

Smith (Alexander). Dreamtborp, with Selections from Last Leaves. 

Introduction by Prof. Hugh waleeh. (300) 

Smollett. Travels through France and Italy. Introduction by Thomas 
SBoooiisa. (90) 

^phocltA The SsrsD Plsya Traas. Luvn Campsill. (116) 
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List of the Series — continued 

Southey (Robert). Letters. Selected, with sn Introduction and 
Notes, by Maurici H. FitzGerald. (169) 

Sterne. Tristram Shandy. (40) 

Swift. Gulliver’s Travels, (so) 

Taylor (Meadows). Confessions of a ‘Thug. (107) 

Tennyson (Lord). Poems. (3) 

Thackers^. Book of Snobs, Sketches and Travels in London, Ac. (50) 
Henry asmond. (28) 

Pcndenois. Introduction by Edmund (Sosse. s volt. (91, 9a) 
Thoreau. Walden. Introduction by THEODORE Watts-Dunton. (68) 
Tolstoy. Besayt and Letters. Translated by Atlmrr Maude. (46) 
Twenty-three Tales. Translated by L and A. Maude. (7a) 

The 0>seackA Translated by L. and A. Maude. (208) 

Kesurrectlon. Trans. L MAUDE. Intro. A. Maude. (209) 

Anna Karenina. Trans. Aylmer Maude. 2 vols. (aio, 211) 
Trollope. The Three Clerks. Intro, by W. Teionmoutm SHORa (140) 
Virgil. Translated by Dryden. (37) 

Watts>Dunton (Theodore). Aylwln. ( 5 *) 

Wells (Charles). Joseph and his Brethren. With an Introduction by 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, and a Note on Roesetti and 
Charles Wells by Theodors Watts>Dunton. (143) 

White (Gilbert). The Natural History of Selbome. (aa) 

Whittier. Poems. A Selection. (188) 

Wordsworth. Poems : A Selection. (1S9) 

Oihtr Volumts in Pr$paraHon. 
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